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CHAPTER I. 

A NEW CiESAR AND HIS RUBICON. 

A MAGNIFICENTLY grimy, ramshackle type of 
its picturesque brotherhood was the village smithy 
of Pekin Four Comers. 

It stood at a little distance, down the main street, 
from the Comers themselves ; for all four of these 
were required for other purposes. 

Around one, for instance, ran the much-whit- 
tled verandas of the village tavem. On another 
stuck out the show-windows of the drug-store, with 
bulbous swelling of many-colored bottles. The 
third was usurped by an all but brand new shoe- 
shop ; but the fourth was respectable again with 
the time-stained proportions of a great wooden 
"store," that any village might have been proud 
of. 

The doors of the smithy were yawning wide, and 
the boy who was leading the ewe-necked sorrel 
horse walked right in, tugging spasmodically at the 
halter. 

** Mr. Binns, father's got to git to taown and 
back time for evenin* meeting" 

'•Hezhe?" 

" Yes, sir, he hez." 



2 PRONE TO EVIL. 

"Jest you tell him from me, then, to see* t he 
does. Me and him have got an example to set." 

** And this 'ere hoss has loosed one of his shoes. 
Nigh hind foot." 

** In a minute, Bub. I'll set it. Soon as I've 
fixed out the doctor. Pills before piety this time." 

With that the blacksmith pulled a glowing bar of 
iron from the coals to the anvil, and the sparks be- 
gan to fly. 

The corners of his mouth drew out as he pound- 
ed. Even the hammer, as it fell upon the fire- 
softened metal, seemed to make its mark in a spirit 
of dry and chuckling mockery. 

Bang, clang, thud, followed the steady and rapid 
blows, and the sparks fell in showers in all direc- 
tions but one. 

" * Prone to evil as the sparks are to fly upwards. * 
Jest so ! That was your father's text, Johnny, last 
Sunday. Tell him all my sparks fly sidewise. 
Every last spark. ' ' 

Binns, the blacksmith, was a bandy-legged, broad- 
shouldered, long-armed man. His red face wore 
the thickly growing stubble of a red beard ; his hair 
was marvellously red ; and his eyes were of a deep, 
reddish hazel. They were keen eyes, with a per- 
petual twinkle in them, as if they were just about 
to discover something fit to be made fun of. 

Bang, clang, bang — 

'* See them sparks, Johnny ? Not a rise in one 
of 'em. That's because there's iron in 'em and 
they're fetched out by a hammer." 

There was something more than mere fun in that ; 
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but the smitn was a master of his trade, and in a few 
moments more, after a prolonged sizzing sound from 
the water-tub, he threw something upon the floor. 

** Don't put your fingers on it yet, Pat ! Let it 
cool, while I shoe the doctor's nag. Soh ! soh ! Give 
us your foot. Soh ! You can teJl the doctor, Pat, 
that there's a king-pin he can't break, nohow, but 
it's never had the measles. Soh ! soh ! Stand 
still. You ain't in no pulpit just now." 

The nervous objections of the elder's nag, and 
the trouble with his nigh hind shoe, were both 
overcome with commendable promptness, and by 
that time the new king-pin was cool enough for 
the doctor's errand-boy to pick it up, and march 
away in company with Johnny. 

" They'll both be drivin' round to-day," remark- 
ed Binns, as he worked his bellows handle, **and 
Dr. Edgerton'U drive the fastest and the furthest. 
Now I'd like to know, for once, which hoss'U pull 
the biggest load of good after him. There ain't 
anytellin'. Elder Lockerman, he'd say the doc- 
tor was jest a drivin' down the broad road to de- 
struction, lickity-cut. And mebbe he is, but 
it ain't when Veroniky's in the buggy with him. 
I can't say just where he'd be headed if he was 
drivin' alone. But then, Veroniky ! It kind o' 
gits me why that gal wasn't married to somebody 
long ago. Ort to have been, I'd say. Must be 
her own fault, somehow. She's kind o' high and 
mighty, the way she meets 'em. Wonder how a 
feller'd feel, now, makin' up to her. Don't know's 
I'd keer to try it on, myself. Them eyes of her'n ! 



4 AT HOME. 

And yet it 'pears to me as if some chap or other 
might have mustered up spunk.*' 

Elder Lockerman's horse was a fast walker, and 
that may have been one reason why, by the time 
Binns finished his soliloquy and thrust another 
piece of iron into the fire, Johnny and Pat had 
parted company, and the latter was hurrying home 
with his king-pin. 

The location of Dr. Edgerton's house, in that 
scattered but really beautiful village, was sufficient- 
ly central, as became a professional man, and it 
and everything around it, from its vine-covered 
verandas to its well-kept grounds and out-build- 
ings, bore testimony to the refinement as well as 
the prosperity of its occupants. 

A large white house, with room in it for an im* 
mense amount of human happiness or the reverse. 
The larger the house the greater the happiness, as 
all men know, and so hosts of them wisely spend 
their lives in an agony lest they should drift under 
a contracted roof. They move. into a narrow house 
at last, except the few who are so happy as to be 
buried in a great emptiness like Westminster Ab- 
bey and those others whose unrestricted bones lie 
out of doors. 

** There she is !" muttered Pat, as he went 
through the gate. " Hope she didn't see me give 
Johnny Lockerman that dig. But he couldn't hit 
back widout droppin' holt of his horsQ." 

There she was, indeed, just going into the parlor 
from the piazza, and she had not been thinking of 
Pat or looking at him. 
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He was as safe from her as he was from Johnny 
Lockerman, for she, too, could not have noticed 
him without losing her mental hold of something 
that was leading her. 

Trains of thought are sometimes more trouble- 
some than horses to those who dare not let go of 
them. Veronica's thoughts were leading her slow- 
ly and somewhat vaguely, to judge from her move- 
ments. She seemed to hover, in an abstracted, 
aimless way, over the varied arrangements and 
adornments of that room. 

Aimless, abstracted, seeing as if she did not see, 
and yet all things, books, pictures, flowers, furniture, 
although they had been looking well enough before, 
seemed to have received some subtle gift of better 
pleasing when she had but touched them and passed 
by. It is a magic that is bom in the fingers of some 
women. 

She bent for a moment above the flowers in the 
broad vase on the centre-table. 

A rose had fallen on the marble and, as she 
picked it up and placed it among the dark and heavy 
braids of her hair, she gazed dreamily at the vine- 
shadowed window through which the yellow light of 
the September morning struggled brokenly in. 

It almost seemed, from the earnest, questioning 
look of her clear, gray eyes, as if she were trying to 
bring up, between her and that window, the shape 
and presence of some imagined being. 

**No," she murmured, ** there may be such a 
man, but I have never seen him. I wonder — '* 

The color was rising fast in her cheeks just then. 
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and she said no more, but the added glow was pre- 
cisely what her too thoughtful face required. It 
did not make her beautiful, but it came so very- 
near it, and she had such a wealth of other gifts ! 

Well, it is possible that among them had been 
too deep and accurate a perception of human worth 
and worthlessness, through those questioning gray 
eyes. Now, however, the dreamy expression was 
fading from them, and a light-hearted, almost defi- 
ant laugh sprang to her full and finely chiselled lips. 

Such thoughts as hers had been are guests which 
no high-spirited maidenhood will entertain for any 
great length of time. 

They may come ; they may go and come again ; 
but their visits must be brief. 

She bent again above the flowers on the table, 
and her lips were parted with sounds that were 
sweeter than her rebellious laugh had been. 

And yet even the rich, full-voiced harmony with 
which the parlor was now ringing had a subtle tone 
of something like rebellion in it. 

It was a pity that such rare music should find no 
better listeners than those dumb, silent flowers ! 

Even Binns, the blacksmith, would have been 
better, and he had been thinking of Veronica that 
morning. 

So had other and more important people. 

They were thinking and speaking of her at that 
very moment. 

The parlor opened upon a wide hall, which ran 
through the centre of the house, and near the end 
of this a narrow passage darted furtively off to the 
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left, and ran against a closed door. Beyond that 
door was Dr. Edgerton's office, study, library, and 
laboratory, all combined in one large, comfortable, 
admirably well-appointed enclosure. The entire 
" wing" had been planned and built expressly 
for that room, and when the architects will consent 
to plan whole houses on such a principle they will 
work a revolution. As long as all interior must 
be accommodated to exteriors, we shall have the 
homes and the lives we are now blessed with. 

On the broad, green leather surface of the li- 
brary table, there lay spread out an ample folio 
of anatomical plates and letter-press, page-headed, 
" Diseases of the Heart and Brain." 

There is enough of both of these in the world, in 
spite of the cynics, for a physician to build up a 
fine practice among their diseases ; but Dr. Edger- 
ton was just now merely leaning one arm upon his 
standard authority, while he gazed, with a singular 
expression of grave self-control, into the face of 
an elderly gentleman on the other side of the table. 

" You assure me, my dear friend, that she is — 
ah — as I might say—* untrammelled ?" 

'* Positive about it, Professor Nain. She would 
never conceal anything from me. Indeed, I may 
say, so far as I know, she has carefully avoided all 
experiences of the kind. Don't want to leave me. 
Or she may have notions of her own. Can't say. 
Delicate subject." 

** Very. Exceedingly so. But I've known her 
so long. And she knows me. And I have your 
full permission to — ah — speak ?" 
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* * Certainly, Professor. I fully appreciate the 
compliment implied in the choice you have indi- 
cated." 

** But,, my dear friend, would it not be well — could 
I not induce you to — in a manner — that is to say, 
prepare the way — ah ? To break the ice ? Signify 
your fatherly approval ?*' 

" By no means. Professor. I could not think of 
influencing Veronica in such a matter. You must 
speak for yourself. She is a very independent 
young woman, I assure you." 

*• I have noticed — ah — that admirable trait of her 
character." 

** She is in the parlor now. Don't you hear ? Go 
right in, and say what you have to say." 

** Superb voice, indeed. Perfect harmony. 
Quite a musician ! 1*11 go, doctor. 1*11 — ah — 
go!" 

A look of desperate determination overspread the 
somewhat wrinkled features of Professor Nain, as he 
slowly arose from his chair, and walked around the 
table toward the door. 

He opened it, and clearer and louder now 
poured the volumes of melodious sound, through 
the entry from the parlor, around by the way of the 
hall. Very sweet was the singing ; but the eyes of 
the professor stared anxiously at the passage-way 
before him, as if it were some all but interminable 
vista, leading surely to peril at its unseen end. 

Cortes burned his ships, and Professor Nain shut 
the door behind him. 

The next instant Dr. Edgerton was leaning back 
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in his comfortable library chair of woven cane, and 
laughing silently, but quite heartily. 

•'What will Veronica say? It's a little too 
bad, but there's no help for it. Many women 
would say * yes ' in a hurry, but she won't. He 
has a good deal to offer. Excellent family. High 
reputation. Nice house. Wealth enough. Splen- 
did social position. Spotless reputation. Good 
moral character. Not a vice or a bad habit. 
Doesn't even smoke, and that's more than I can say 
of myself. But what a pity I must miss it all !" 

Dr. Edgerton's intelligent and handsome face 
was losing its accustomed studious paleness, in the 
continued effort he was making to suppress his very 
unseemly mirth ; but there was no fun at all in the 
countenance of his learned friend, as he now stood 
just a pace or two inside of the parlor door. 

Veronica heard him cough, and she turned from 
her flowers at once with 

"Why, good morning. Professor Nain ! I did 
' not know you were here," 

** I — ah — have just come in. It's a very fine 
morning. Miss Edgerton." 

" Do be seated, Professor, How is Mary — and 
those little folk ?" 

** Quite well, thank you. Excellent health. Our 
family is noted for — ah — its health." 

Veronica could see that her visitor had something 
more than usual on his mind, and she came to his 
assistance with a degree of hospitable cordiality 
which did a good deal toward hastening the inevita- 
ble catastrophe. Several times the professor drew 
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to the very edge of it, only to shrink back ; but he 
thought, at last, of Caesar at the Rubicon, and de- 
termined to plunge in. 

" I came to see you this morning, Veronica — 
Miss Edgerton — on very important business." 

** To see me, Professor? Why, what can it be ?" 

She had not so much as dreamed of the reality 
up to that very moment, and her thoughts were 
racing up and down among earthly possibilities at 
a terrible rate, as the professor stumbled on. 

'* I came to say — I— ah — I have your father's 
permission to ask you — and he says you are not 
otherwise engaged — " 

"Engaged?*' 

"That's it. Miss Edgerton. I came to ofTer 
you—" 

"To offer me!" 

The waters of the Rubicon were getting deeper 
and deeper, and not a little chilly ; but Caesar was 
in it now, and he plunged desperately forward. 

" My hand and heart. Miss Edgerton. I will be 
— ah — everything you could ask for. I — ah— as- 
sure you — " 

Hotter and hotter the maidenly blood had been 
rising in the face of Veronica as she listened to her 
first offer, and slowly realized that it had come to 
her, and what sort of an offer it was. If her hair 
itself could have felt the rising tide which was 
sweeping across her forehead, it would shortly have 
been as red as that of Binns, the blacksmith. 

But she was equal to the occasion, and she almost 
calmly replied, 
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*' I think I understand you, Professor Nain." 

*' Hope so — devotion — life — " 

" You must have formed altogether too high an 
opinion of me, I think." 

'* Oh, by no means ! Impossible !" 

For it seemed to him, erroneously, that the water 
he was in, though deep, was less chilly. 

" I never knew the first Mrs. Nain ; but I very 
highly esteemed the second. I could not be guilty 
of the presumption of attempting to fill her place." 

The color in Veronica's face was hardly so high, 
and a good deal of frost was gelidly settling into 
the steady tones of her voice. 

*' My dear Miss Edgerton, let me beg — " 

** No, please, Professor Nain, I cannot let you 
do any such thing." 

** But you do not mean, Veronica — " 

" Yes, Professor, I mean it, very positively. I 
fully appreciate your very flattering offer. Indeed, 
I thank you for having so kiiidly an opinion of me. 
But I must decline, absolutely and finally." 

The. cherry-red lips looked crisply firm as they 
closed behind that last word, and even Professor 
Nain was compelled to understand it. He must 
wade out of his Rubicon on the same side he waded 
in. 

It was dreadfully humiliating, and Veronica saw it. 

** I think, Miss Edgerton, I — ah — had better — " 

*' Father is in the library. Professor." 

'* No, thank you. My carriage is at the gate. I 
must hurry back to the city. Important busi- 
ness — * ' 
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Truth to tell, she began to be sorry for him, and 
he had really paid her the highest compliment man 
can pay woman. 

*• Now, Professor, you must give my love to 
Mary. She must come and see me, and bring the 
children. ' ' 

'TUtell her." 

But he could not help, at that moment, suddenly 
recurring in his own mind to the fact that Mary 
Peabody's children were his own grandchildren, and 
there was a dash of wormwood in his morning 
draught right there. 

'* Tell her to bring them all." 

*' Good morning. Miss Edgerton." 

It had seemed a dolefully long way from his chair 
to the parlor door ; but he had reached it, and he 
now made no mistake in deciding which way to 
turn. 

*' Good morning. Professor." 

A minute more, and she heard the wheels of his 
carriage rattling away up the road. 

And now the hot blood of indignation began to 
rise again. 

** My father. It is too bad ! He ought to have 
prevented this." 

The hall and entry were shorter paths to her than 
they had been to her rejected suitor, and the library 
door was opened with a quick, firm movement 
which aroused Dr. Edgerton from his anatomical 
plates. 

** What's the matter now, Veronica ?" 

" Father— Professor Nain— " 
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" I know all about it, my dean" 

** Did you imagine — could you think I would 
accept him?" 

** Certainly not, dear." 

'* Then why did you let it happen ?" 

"Couldn't help it, Veronica, He is what the 
world calls unexceptionable. Brilliant match and 
all that. Besides, he's an old friend of the family. " 

" And so I must submit to such a humiliation." 

'* As what, dear ? Oh, after you've rejected half 
a dozen more, you won't mind it. Reject 'em all, 
dear, and stay with me. I wouldn't have been half 
so polite to a man I thought might carry you off." 

" But, father, it's ridiculous." 

" So it is, but I could not tell him so, and I hope 
you did not." 

" No ; I said nothing that could* hurt his feel- 
ings. But he's older than you are, and he's had 
two wives already." 

** Yes, and he's a grandfather, and a very good 
one. But Mary's married, and I've no doubt he's 
lonely." 

" Would you marry, if I did ?" 

** If you left me, Veronica, and I lost my prac- 
tice, and found myself getting rheumatic, there's 
no telling what a lonely old fool might do. You 
are not angry with your father, are you ?" 

There was so much of paternal love, mingled 
with a sly twinkle of fun, in the doctor's eyes, that 
Veronica was compelled to say, 

•* I think I was a little, but it's gone now. Shall 
you be at home this evening ?' 
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'* Not very early. I suppose you'll want to go 
to meeting?" 

** 1 think not. Everybody else will be there. I 
thought of going to see poor old Mrs. Harrobin." 

** Do, then. She'll be lonelier than the profes- 
sor himself just now. That will be better work 
than the church debating society.*' 

" Don't father, please." 

''Well, I won't, then." 

And he turned again to his folio, while his 
daughter returned, somewhat fitfully and carelessly, 
to her domestic duties. 



CHAPTER II. 

A QUESTION OF PERSONAL HONOR- 

More perfect fingers never opened a letter, al- 
beit they trembled slightly in so doing, as if a 
strong electric current flowed into them from the 
paper. 

With or without a reason, she had not seen fit to 
read it with her others at the breakfast table. 

The chamber she now stood in was luxurious in 
the highest degree, in its furniture and appoint- 
ments, and was the front room on the second floor 
of a somewhat old-fashioned but still notably ele- 
gant mansion. This, too, stood in a quarter of the 
great, rich western city, where the high prices of 
all building lots rendered the dwellings built thereon 
securely aristocratic and guaranteed the social stand- 
ing of their occupants. 

Perfect fingers, such as belong to an exquisitely 
moulded form, of that rounded contour whose 
curves are seldom filled to their perfection until 
somewhere between twenty-five or thirty summers 
have ripened it. 

Even then it is tropical fruit, and when met with 
outside the tropics one takes it for granted, uncon- 
sciously, that its development is the result of care- 
ful and expensive hot -house culture. 

A luxuriance of dark hair was rippling freely 
over her shoulders, and the eyes now bent so earn- 
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estly upon the letter in her hands were dark as 
night, but her complexion was of that rare fresh 
tint, with a suggestion of what the rose might bor- 
row from the peach, which stops delicately sj;iort of 
the technically brunette type. 

She was a very beautiful woman, and everything 
about her was in perfect keeping. It was, indeed, 
as if even the furniture of her chamber were anx- 
ious to look well in such lovely company. 

The torn and crumpled envelope cast petulantly 
upon the floor at her feet, now lay face upward, as 
if to keep its address before the reader ; but the 
few words it bore were written in a cramped and ir- 
regular style, very different from the bold, free, 
manly hand, displayed on the lines along which 
her brilliant eyes were burning. 

The fire grew brighter in them as she read, and 
the swiftly-varying expression of her face was by 
no means altogether pleasant to look upon. 

** Mrs. Camilla Ramier," it began ; but no words 
of endearment, not even of friendship or of court- 
esy, stepped into the front rank of those which 
followed. It was a long letter, but she read it 
slowly through to the end, with frequent pauses, 
but without a sound more audible than her hard, 
quick breathing. ** It is nearly four weeks since I 
looked in your face for the last time. For the last 
time, thank God ! I cannot think of anything which 
would tempt me back to look into it again. I 
write now for several reasons. One is to say that I 
am guiltless of the crime laid at my door. I accuse 
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no one else, but I am innocent. I may write to 
your father, or to Eugene, or to Uncle Madison, or 
I may not. They and the world may think as they 
please, but I did not run away from that chaise. 
If that had been all, I should never have stirred an 
inch. I fled from something else. Do you not 
know what it was ? The hell I have been sinking 
and sinking in, these five years. Ever since I dis- 
covered the secret you brought me, as your costli- 
est wedding gift, and I yielded to your frantic 
prayer for its continued concealment. I thought 
I loved you a little then, and you pretended a love 
for me. What a fool I was ! I sold my very man- 
hood. Sold my soul. I do not blame you for de- 
spising me. Not even for hating me. You cannot 
do either so heartily as I scorn and loathe myself. 
But now — I am free ! It will be of no use to fol- 
low me where I am going. Would you like to 
know where that is? You will not. But you 
should know, for your comfort, how much happier 
I shall be there than with you, in our gilded shame. 
I shall not even be poor, although I have brought 
with me only my own. You did not know I had 
it, or it would have gone through your selfish fin- 
gers long ago. It was the blood-money paid me 
when I went into the anny as a substitute, and 
the savings of my pay to the end of the war. With 
the interest piled up on the whole to this time. A 
pretty penny for a rainy day. You will be glad to 
know I am not suffering. I do riot care whether 
you retain my name. or not ; but some day, when 
little Cal. is grown up, you can tell him the name 
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of his father, I suppose, and what he is entitled to 
bear. Your husband, 

*' John Ramier." 

A remarkable letter from a husband to a wife. 

There was no color in her face now, and her dark 
eyes seemed to burn like coals through its set and 
terrible whiteness. 

She stooped, and picked up the envelope. 

** San Francisco. Only four days ago. There 
is no date to the letter. He could go anywhere 
from there. Asia, South America, the islands, 
Mexico, the mines. No, it would be of no use to 
try to follow him, but who would wish to ? Follow 
him ! See him again ? It is horrible even to get a 
letter from him, and to know that he is alive. But 
nobody must ever see this." 

A match, the nearest gas-jet, and both letter 
and envelope were held over it till their last pen- 
mark had crumbled out of shape in blackening cin- 
ders. 

The loose, wide sleeve fell back as she held out 
the paper, disclosing an arm a sculptor might have 
gone into foolish raptures over, but her movement 
brought her face to face with the ample and faith- 
ful mirror on her dressing-case. 

*' Am I looking like that ? What a demon ! 
But beautiful. I must learn to control myself. My 
face at least. It would never do. What a fate 
is mine I" 

Even as she spoke she was opening a drawer be- 
fore her, and out of it she took a small, elegantly 
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carved ebony writing-desk, A jewel of itself, and 
a thing to keep jewels in, and the key was in the 
lock. 

A little ribbon-tied packet of letters.. Not many, 
and she did not even open them, except to make 
them burn better, as she held them one by one 
over the destroying flame. 

" What did I ever keep them a day for ? I 
can't see, now. I never loved him. Was it to make 
him think I did ? Perhaps. I wish I could serve 
him the same way, and the memory of him. And 
the memory of some other things." 

There was color enough in her face now, and the 
chiselled features were no longer set. They were 
writhing, rather, and the next jewel taken from the 
ebony casket was not a letter. Not even a make- 
believe love-letter. It was a miniature, in a velvet 
case. An admirably executed ivory miniature of an 
uncommonly fine-looking young man in the full uni- 
form of an army colonel. Her lips quivered, and 
her dark eyes flashed again as she held it up and 
gazed upon it. 

** My husband ! Faugh ! Thief ! Defaulter ! 
Runaway! Follow you? No, indeed. But wher- 
ever you are, this day, I wish you could feel how ut- 
terly I hate — hate — hate you !*' 

The miniature bounded from the carpet with the 
force of the scornful dash ; but it did not break, 
and her foot was on it now as if she meant to grind 
it to powder. 

*' No, the detectives may need it some day. The 
likeness of Colonel John Ramier — the forger, swin- 
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dler, defaulter ! Is it so ? Must I, Camilla Ponsard, 
carry to my dying day a disgraced, dishonored 
name ? It shall not be !" 

She was once more looking in the glass. A thing 
she was apt to do when alone in her own room with 
no one to prevent her feasting her eyes on so much 
beauty. 

** But this won't do. I shall have gray hairs and 
wrinkles before my time. Besides, excitement is 
not safe for us Ponsards. I must never forget that. 
What a fate!" 

That was what she called it, and the word is a 
short one and very easy to utter. So comprehen- 
sive, too, shutting up into one little verbal box of 
four letters all the unsolved riddles of life, includ- 
ing heaven, hell, and human folly. A wonderfully 
convenient and comprehensive word, and Mrs. 
Camilla Ramier, looking at herself in the glass, 
managed to force her lovely features to an expres- 
sion of self-pity, and to utter her last exclamation 
with a mournful cadence which had a sort of music 
in it. 

She picked up the miniature with a gesture of 
disgust, and carefully locked it away again in its 
ebony treasure-box. 

** I wonder if he has written to either of them. 
He said he might. At all events they must know I 
have heard from him. I will go to the bank, and tell 
them. Besides, it is time I knew what they mean 
to do about me. TU have the carriage called and 
dress at once. Let me see. The simpler the bet- 
ter. Black silk. No jewels. Sometimes I think I 
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never look better than in something simple, if it's 
well put on.*' 

It required even a longer time and a deeper 
study than usual to achieve the artistic triumph of 
Mrs. Ramier's outward unadomment, that morn- 
ing. And all the while she was toiling in her 
studio the outside world worked on as busily as 
ever. 

At the Magnum National Bank, for instance, a 
long mile away from Mrs. Ramier's dressing-case, 
there was an unusually full gathering of the directors 
and other officers of that solid and time-honored 
institution. 

They were seated silently around the long table 
in the sombre parlor of the bank, and every face 
was just now eagerly upturned to that of a tall, 
somewhat slender but fine-looking man, not yet of 
middle age, who was standing at one end of the ta- 
ble with some papers in his hand. 

Some of the faces were plainly expressing sur- 
prise, others pleasure, others admiration ; but the 
young man went on, seemingly in reply to some re- 
mark or other : 

** Yes, gentlemen. I cannot permit any other 
man to decide for me a question of personal honor. 
The responsibility is plainly mine. When you 
were good enough to elect me cashier, it was at my 
request that you made Colonel Ramier my assist- 
ant and the receiving teller of the bank. You 
knew nothing about him. You took him on my 
recommendation altogether. I do not see that I 
could be more firmly held if I had given you a 
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written bond. The amount missing is fifty thou- 
sand dollars. I now tender you a certified check 
for twenty-five thousand, and my notes at thirty, 
sixty, and ninety days for the remainder. These 
will be met at maturity, or sooner if I succeed 
in disposing of my property advantageously. I 
will also meet, at their maturity, the forged notes 
bearing the names of my father and Mr. Madi- 
son. 

** See you damned first." 

A heavy fist came down on the table with a bang, 
as a tall, grim-looking old gentleman, with a red 
face and a head of stifif, iron-gray hair, sprang sud- 
denly to his feet. 

*' Uncle Madison—" 

" Shut up, Eugene. Let me speak. I think 
you're right about your responsibility to the bank. 
I'm glad you can see it. 'Tisn't every man could. 
But you've nothing to do with any note with my 
name on it. I've seen 'em. Those signatures 
would fool the devil himself. I'd pass 'em any 
day. The bank won't suffer, though. Ponsard 
and I *11 take care of our own paper, good or bad. It's 
too much of a family affair anyhow." 

" The Ponsard and Madison families own more 
than half of the stock of the bank," blandly sug- 
gested a director, '* and it is only fair they should 
have a voice in its control." 

*' Especially," honeyed another, '* when we have 
such good reason to be satisfied with their manage- 
ment." 

** Didn't refer to the bank or its confounded 
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stock. I meant this rascality of John Ramier's, 
It's bad enough to be disgraced without having our 
friends lose money by us. Eugene's right." 

** But where am I in all this, Madison, Eugene ? 
I think I've some rights." 

The speaker was a courtly, noble-looking white- 
headed gentleman at the head of the table, in whose 
face there was enough of resemblance to Eugene to 
establish his identity. 

** Mind your business, Ponsard, you're only the 
president of the bank just now. Accept Eugene's 
offer. I'll back him, if they want an indorser on 
his notes." 

** Eugene, my son — " 

** I insist on it, father." 

**Well, don't you suppose I approve of it? 
What do you say, gentlemen of the board ?' * 

** Say. Why, it's magnificent !" 

** Just what we might have expected from him, 
though." 

'•Soul of honor!" 

** Eugene, old fellow, I'm proud of you." 

'* You're an honor to your name." 

** And to the bank." 

*' And to the city." 

Of course they were satisfied with Eugene Pon- 
sard's offer to make good the defalcation of his 
brother-in-law. Had he not done so the question 
before them that day would have been whether 
they should cut down a dividend or diminish yet 
farther a somewhat battered ** reserve fund." 

It was very pleasant to be relieved of such a ques- 
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tion as that, and the tide of appreciation flowed in 
upon Eugene accordingly. 

" Security for his notes ?'* 

They would have scorned the idea, especially 
after what they had heard from his uncle and his 
father, and the word passed swiftly around among 
them that the whole transaction, from the begin- 
ning, should be kept private, out of regard to the 
feelings of the Ponsard and Madison families. 
Which meant, as usual in such cases, that it was to 
be held as a secret except from wives, very intimate 
friends, and the agent of the Associated Press. 

What more could any reasonable secret ask for 
itself? 

A most satisfactory morning's work for a board 
of bank directors, and each one hurried away to 
his own business with a higher opinion of Eugene 
Ponsard *s integrity, and of his own, for being able 
to admire Eugene so enthusiastically, and also with 
a higher opinion of the forthcoming dividend of the 
Magnum National Bank. 



CHAPTER III. 

•1 

THE SERPENT THAT WAS CAPTURED ON 
LAWRENCE'S LEDGE. 

The village drug-store, in so moral and respecta- 
ble a community as that of Pekin Four Corners, 
was an important social centre. 

Not only could it gather more idlers on shorter 
notice than could the tavern bar-room, but it gen- 
erally had a fair collection of them already gath- 
ered. 

What was more, it was a place where even Dr. 
Edgerton or the minister himself could idle, to a 
reasonable extent, without any danger of losing 
caste. 

A little more than an hour after the departure of 
Professor Nain, the doctor was there that morning, 
but not exactly as an idler ; for the attention of the 
little crowd between the prescription counter and 
the soda fountain was centred on a " professional 
poisoner" of quite a different character. 

A small crowd, but excited. 

.** Stand back, boys ! Ef that there feller gits a 
lick at one on ye, there'll be a funeral, there will !" 

** He can't bite through the wicker." 

" No ; but some o' them holes is wide ones, and 
he's as mad as all git eout." 

A wicker bushel-basket stood in the middle of 
the floor, and over the mouth of this a large bag 
had been firmly tied, while from within there came. 
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at intervals, a harsh and threatening sound, which 
fully justified one of the lookers on in saying, 

** Jemimy ! What a rattle he's got ! Ye didn't 
count 'em, Job, did ye?" 

*' Count his rattles? Wall, no, I guess I didn't 
— not exactly. Nobody won't keer to fool with 
that eend on him so long's he kin git to use the 
other. But he's the biggest ever I seen." 

** Where did you say you captured him, Mr. 
Gorham ?" very politely inquired Dr. Edgerton. 

A remarkably honest-looking person was Job 
Gorham, and there could be no doubt, after one 
glance at him, that he was not only a miller but 
what the up-country people call a ** clever feller." 
They do not give either word its ** dictionary" 
sense, however perfectly they may render their own 
meaning, and no wise underwriter would insure the 
best ship afloat with a ** clever feller" as captain. 

'* Well, no, Doctor. The critter kind o' captured 
himself. You see, my wife, she's been wantin* 
some roots and yarbs and barks, and the water was 
pretty low in the pond, as it 'most allers is into 
September, and millin' was slow, and I went up to 
Lawrence's ledge to git *em. It's them woods and 
rocks at the far end of the deacon's farm. Jim 
Lawrence, there, used to know where it was afore 
he went to college — " 

** I know it yet, I guess," interrupted a rosy- 
faced, healthy-looking youth at the doctor's el- 
bow. 

" Do you ? I didn't know 'f you mightn't ha' 
forgotten it. That's where I went." 
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** But how did you take in the snake?" asked 
the doctor. 

'* He kind o' took in himself, Doctor. You see, 
I'd fetched along a two quart pail o* milk. There 
ain't no better lunch than milk, to my notion. 
And rd gathered a whole bag full o* roots and 
things, and come back to where I'd sot down the 
basket." 

** But where did you come across the rattle- 
snake?" 

** Well, I didn't come across him. He was right 
there. You see, I'd took a drink afore I left it, 
and when I sot the pail down into the baskit I'd 
forgot to put the kiver on. He must have smelt 
it, and it sort o' baited him ; for when I got there 
he was kiled round the pail with the milk mostly 
inside of him. He was quiet enough, but it gin 
me a chill jest to look at him. And I jest emptied 
the bag, and slapped it over the top of the bas- 
ket." 

•'Did he show fight?" 

'*Well, he cavorted some, and I tell you, I 
thought it was July and Janiwary both, afore I got 
that bag tied on." 

** A magnificent specimen. Did ^ou ever see a 
finer one, James?" 

** Well, Doctor, it reminds me of some in our col- 
lection at the university. Wonder what he 
weighs?" 

** Guess you would if you'd kerried him in a bas- 
kit, at the far eend of a pole, as fur as I hev this 
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** What's he worth, Mr. Gorham, if I should 
want him, to preserve him ?" 

** Can't say. Never did nothin' in snakes in all 
my life." 

" Will you take two dollars for him Y' 

*'Tew dollars? He's your'n, Doctor. But I 
guess you'll hev a good time a tamin' of him." 

** We'll see about that. Mr. Topping, I must 
ask you to lend me that large glass jar." 

** Certainly, Doctor," briskly exclaimed the drug- 
gist. ** Bob, quick now. Help me out with these 
sponges and tooth-brushes. Have it empty in a 
minute. Doctor." 

A big jar, with a cover of richly gilded tin, and 
with the words ** Ladies' Toilet Articles" on it, in 
large gilt letters. In a few moments it was stand- 
ing on the floor near the basket, and the doctor 
carefully tipped it over on one side, and took the 
cover off. 

The little crowd of spectators gathered around in 
a circle, which showed symptoms of a tendency to 
widen itself as Job Gorham put his pole against 
the basket, and steadily pushed it over toward the 
jar. 

Basket and jar were mouth to mouth, now, and 
every man was throwing his weight on his outer 
leg, ready for a start, in case the snake should re- 
cover his freedom. 

** Pull the bag up a little. That's it. Now rap 
on the bottom of the basket with a stick." 

** Oh, but jest don't he rattle ! He's as mad as a 
wet hen." 
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*' There he comes!" 

** Isn't he a whopper?" 

With a strong, swift, gliding motion, he came, 
indeed, through the opening made for him ; but 
the tin cover was forced on remorselessly behind 
him, and the jar, half full of rattlesnake, was tri- 
umphantly lifted to the counter. 

The prize was more a prisoner now than ever, 
and he was gazing at his captors with eyes which 
seemed to glitter with an independent light of 
their own. 

** You've got him, Doc, But what do you know 
about snakes?" 

A deep, strong, husky voice, with a mocking 
drawl in it, and Dr. Edgerton barely glanced at its 
owner as he responded, 

'* Not much, my friend. But I mean to study 
this one." 

'* Did you ever have 'em in your boots ?" 

The appalling effrontery of such a question to 
such a man drew every eye upon the questioner ; 
but not one of the crowd could say he had ever be- 
fore seeA him. He was surely not a man to have been 
forgotten, once seen. Any good judge would have 
said that if he would stand up straight he would be 
the tallest man in the drug-store. Broad-shoul- 
dered, too, and muscular, but unkempt, unshorn, 
dirty, all but ragged, in his unmistakably vagabond- 
ish exterior. 

"Well, no, my friend, that is an experience 
more likely to have come to you than to me." 

" Think so ? Well, I tell you what, a man don't 
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know much about snakes till he's had 'em in his 
boots." 

"Did you have rattlesnakes in yours?" some- 
what petulantly inquired James Lawrence. 

** Well, no," drawled the stranger ; ** but I saw 
a man that did once." 

** Did you ? How'd you know ?" 

** Heard the rattle in his throat before he'd done 
with 'em. Rattlesnakes always kill." 

And a harsh, unpleasant sort of chuckle rattled 
in his own throat, just as Dr. Edgerton muttered, 

" Genus homo, class tramp — " 

''What'll you do next, Doctor?" asked Job 
Gorham. 

'* You'll see. Mr. Topping, a two gallon measure 
of alcohol and a funnel." 

"Got it ready, Doctor. I knew what you'd 
want." 

The cover was raised from the jar, just enough 
to admit the nose of the funnel, and the pouring 
began. 

"Wonder how he'll like that?" said the stran- 
ger. " Most fellers prefer their liquor not quite so 
straight." 

" Hot water and lemons and a little sugar," sug- 
gested a bystander. 

" Guess he don't like it," said Job, and so it 
looked ; for the snake was beginning to spin about 
his prison in angry gyrations, as the alcohol rose 
upon him. He would have bitten through the jar 
if he could ; but, as the stream poured steadily in, 
his movements became more and more sluggish 
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until they ceased entirely, and his head sank heavily 
to its place on the side of the coil nearest his foes. 

"Kind o' mean," remarked the tramp, "get- 
ting a snake blind drunk, and then drowning him." 

** That's what we're doing, my friend," said Dr. 
Edgerton ; but the stranger turned upon his heel, 
and swung himself lazily out of the drug-store, as 
if the snake in such a condition had lost its interest 
for him. 

'* Two or three inches more, to allow for evapo- 
ration, and then he'll do." 

** His position is perfect. Doctor. Couldn't be 
improved." 

**Yes, James, quite spirited — ha, ha! — ^just the 
thing." 

** Would it be possible to revive him. Doctor?" 

** I think not. But there's an experiment there 
I'd like to try." 

'* What experiment?" 

** Oh, the restoration of suspended animation, by 
specific agencies, after what we call life has definitely 
departed." 

** Life is a deep problem. Doctor." 

" Not so very, perhaps, if we could only eliminate 
from our diagnosis of its conditions the altogether 
extraneous considerations injected by superstition." 

If Dr. Edgerton or James understood what he 
meant, it was clear to Job Gorham that the crowd 
was losing the idea. 

** What he's gittin' at is that there ain't no sech 
thing as that there rattlesnake ever wakin' up 
again." 
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" That's it/' said the doctor ; ** but, James, is it 
not stranger that human beings should ever have 
worshipped a thing like that ? Cultivated, civilized, 
intelligent human beings?" 

"Fear, Doctor?" 

** I don't know. The snake figures more or less in 
all theologies. The older the religion the bigger the 
snake. There's that curious fable, now, of Eve and 
the serpent, in what is called the Mosaic account." 

" Fable, Doctor ? You must really permit me — " 

** Of course. * I'll permit anything to a theological 
student. But look at that fellow. Don't you see 
that, if Eve had met him, she'd have run all over 
Eden, screaming for Adam to come and kill that 
snake?" 

'* Do you think he'll keep, Doctor ?" 

" Keep, Mr. Gorham ? Yes, of course he will. 
Oh, your two dollars. There they are. James, will 
you be good enough to help me home with my 
prize? You drive, and I'll hold the jar. We^ll 
get right into the buggy." 

** What will Veronica say to such a guest in her 
Eden?" 

" She won't mind him. He's not in any condi- 
tion to come out in the character of a fruit peddler. 
Eve ought never to have taken up with her first 
offer, anyhow." 

And if Dr. Edgerton attached any special mean- 
ing to that remark, in connection with Veronica, he 
did not give James Lawrence the benefit of it, and 
the rattlesnake was safely deposited among the 
treasures of the doctor's laboratory. 
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THE EXECUTION OF A CONDEMNED SOCIAL 
OFFENDER. 

The parlor of the Magnum National Bank, after 
the dispersion of the Board of Directors, contained 
only its president, its cashier, and Uncle Madison. 

** Eugene, my son, you have acted nobly. I am 
proud of you." 

"Yes, Ponsard, but where'd he get so much 
money ? We can't have him borrowing round — " 

" Got it from the sale of my own property, 
Uncle Madison — " 

** Didn't know you had so much." 

"I had, then. I've taken a whole month to 
get ready, and I can make my word good." 

'* I declare, that's so. It's just a month since 
we saw the last of that thieving scoundrel. Won- 
der where he ran to ?" 

"I was about to add. Uncle Madison, that I 
will file with my payments, cis I make them, a 
sworn schedule of the sources from which the money 
is derived. I will not have my conduct called in 
question by you or any other man." 

*' Madison ! Eugene !" exclaimed old Mr. Pon- 
sard. "He shill not do any such thing. I will 
not have him insulted." 

"Insulted! Ponsard, are you crazy? Who 
wants to insult him ? I was just going to say that 
if he found himself short on any of his payments 
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he could come to me. I don't want him to put 
himself under obligations to anybody. The bank 
hasn't a word to say. It's strictly a family mat- 
ter." 

And Uncle Madison grew red in the face over 
the fancied imputation on his purposes. 

" I don't want any help from you, Uncle 
Madison." 

"Why, you obstinate young blockhead, didn't 
Colonel Ramier marry my niece .^" 

** And does not a part of the responsibility fall 
on me?" demanded Mr. Ponsard. 

" On you, Ponsard ? Well, I should say it did. 
You'll have Camilla's bills to pay, now the Colo- 
nel's gone. That'll be enough for you. Eugene's 
taken his share. All I mean to say is that I'm 
going to shoulder mine, whether or no." 

** Not a dollar. Uncle Madison. You had noth- 
ing to do with John Ramier's appointment." 

"Voted for it." 

** On my advice and recommendation." 

But, before Eugene could say more, the door 
from the outer office swung gently open, and the 
form of a lady swept gracefully in, sending before 
it the subtle aura of some exquisite perfume. 

"Camilla! My daughter !" 

"Milly! That you? Glad to see you. Do 
you know what your pig-headed brother's been 
doing?" 

" Eugene never did an unkind thing to me in his 
life, Uncle Madison." 

" And that's more'n you can say of me, eh ?" 
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Mrs. Ramier's toilet had been a perfect success, 
and she had never entered any room with a face 
and manner more delicately adjusted to the precise 
object attainable there and then. 

** My dear uncle." 

" Eugene's been paying the bank, out of his own 
pocket, the money it lost by that — " 

" Uncle Madison," exclaimed Eugene, as a flash 
of fine linen and lace went up to the eyes of Mrs. 
Ramier, ** you forget !" 

** So I did, by ! He's her husband. I for- 
got that, Milly. Beg your pardon. A woman must 
stand by her husband. But we're all proud of Eu- 
gene, just the same, Milly — " 

"I've heard from him !" 

" From Colonel Ramier?" exclaimed her father. 
** How did you hear ? Where is he ?" 

'* The letter is post-marked San Francisco, but it 
has no date or direction. H« says it will be of no 
use to follow him." 

'*Who wants to follow him?" growled Uncle 
Madison. ** Does he say anything about the 
money?" 

** Nothing," sobbed Mrs. Ramier, " except that 
he denies having taken any." 

** Of course he does. What did he run away 
for, then ? Innocent men don't run. Where's 
the letter? Let's see it." 

'* I burned it up." 

**Of course she did, Madison," said Mr. Pon- 
sard. '* What have you to do with her letters ?" 

** Not a thing ! She's right. I keep forgetting. 
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She's his wife. I don't want to see any letters. 
Nor him either. Beg pardon, Milly ! He's your 
husband. I'm glad he didn't kill himself. He'll 
come back to you some day. Don't cry." 

** Come back to me ? My husband ? Never !" 

The little white miracle of lace and linen flashed 
suddenly away, and Uncle Madison had a swift 
glimpse of a face whose beauty was all but lurid, as 
Mrs. Ramier repeated : 

** Back to me? Never!" 

" Bless my soul ! She's gone back on her hus- 
band ! She don't want him to come back !" 

It was evident that such a phenomenon, occur- 
ring in his own family, was having a strong effect 
on Uncle Madison ; but the bewildered expression 
of his face grew almost wild as she went on. 

'* Why should I ? Has he not left me worse than 
a widow — " 

" She wishes he was dead !" 

"My name dishonored — my- boy to be forever 
ashamed to hear of his father — my whole life dark- 
ened by his treachery and crime — nie, penniless, 
helpless, to be insulted by even my own uncle? 
Oh, if I had never seen him j" 

Again her face was hidden ; but before Uncle Mad- 
ison could rally from the dire confusion into which 
her sudden attack had thrown him, Mrs. Ramier 
dropped her veil, and turned suddenly away from 
the table, in front of which she had been standing. 

** Thank you, Eugene. Bless your generous, 
loyal heart ! But I will not stay to hear any more 
insulting remarks from Uncle Madison." 
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A rustle through the door, and the latter recov- 
ered voice enough to gasp : 

" If she hasn't cleared out ! Just as I was going 
to tell her I'd decided to allow her a hundred a 
month. I never did understand women, that's a 
fact." 

" Brother Madison," said Mr. Ponsard, quietly, 
" she has a good deal to bear just now." 

"I should say she had." 

**And this letter from Ramier has upset her a 
little." 

" Well, yes, a little. I should say it was a good 
deal." 

** A hundred a month is what I meant to give her 
myself." 

* And mine'll make it two. That's enough. I'll 
give you my check every thirty days. You needn't 
let her know whom it's from if you think she'd put 
her silly back up about it. But I reckon she 
won't. She always did get away with a good deal 
of money." 

" I don't want her to be made to feel this thing 
in too many ways," began Mr. Ponsard. 

" Feel it ? Of course she feels it. But I never saw 
her better gotten up in my life. Even to that con- 
founded smell of hay and spoiled game she brought 
in with her. But two hundred a month is 
enough." 

It was plain that Uncle Madison had not yet 
quite recovered from the shock of the idea that his 
niece had " gone back on her husband," a thing to 
him apparently quite unnatural, if not in a manner 
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impossible. But there were other matters calling 
for the time and attention of those three, and Mrs. 
Ramier's troubles and necessities had to be put 
aside. 

There had been no handkerchief before her face 
when she stepped into her father's carriage, at the 
door of the bank, and more than one pair of ad- 
miring eyes caught a good glimpse of her lovely 
features as she lifted her veil to bid the coachman 
drive homeward. 

Not by the shortest way, however, when so slight 
a detour would take her morning drive through the 
thoroughfare most frequented by that grade of 
society which is sufficiently raised above the world 
to move in carriages of its own. 

There would be many of its chosen ones out on 
such a day as that, and among them all there would 
be no single vehicle whose horses had a better right 
to be proud of their harness than had those who 
were now pulling old Mr. Ponsard's daughter up 
the carefully sprinkled avenue. 

Mrs. Ramier was by no means dissatisfied with 
her visit at the bank. She had met all three of the 
male members of her family at once and together, 
and was sure she had made the right impression 
upon them. That is, with a shadow of question as 
to Uncle Madison, concerning whose state of mind 
there were always questions to be reserved. But 
then he would come around in time. She had 
never failed to make him do so, even if he berated 
himself for an old fool during the entire process of 
coming. 
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" Eugene, too. It was splendid of him. But 
then he brought the colonel here, and he put him 
in the bank. It was right. And he brought him 
to me, too. Oh Eugene ! What reparation will 
you make to me?*' 

As if the payment of her husband's liabilities and 
the protection of her good name at the cost of all 
he had in the world were nothing in her direction. 
Would he have done it, as certainly, had not John 
Ramier's wife been his sister ? Was none of it for 
love of her ? 

Mrs. Ramier was not disposed to enter upon such 
an inquiry just then ; for her eyes were at work as 
well as her thoughts, in spite of the graceful indo- 
lence of the attitude in which she was lounging 
back upon the deep cushions. 

'* Mrs. Lasalle? Yes, it's her carriage, and I 
can't help meeting her. My veil? No, I won't 
put it down. She shall see me. I will not yield 
an inch, /have never stolen any money." 

She was sure of that, and that she had never 
done a single thing, so far as the world knew, to for- 
feit her inherited social rank — the honors due to a 
woman whose great-great-grandfather had been rich, 
and whose own father was rich at this very day. 

If she had any secrets to keep, she had kept them 
carefully, and meant to keep them. 

Alas, if her husband had but maintained the in- 
tegrity of the whitewash on that dirty sepulchre of 
his, down at the bank ! It was the thought of that 
which compelled Mrs. Ramier to summon all her 
courage, as that other carriage drew nearer. 
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An open carriage, and every inch complete in the 
style of its appointments and the dark radiance of 
its varnish. And in it, lolling back as negligently 
as Mrs. Ramier herself, a lady as perfectly arrayed, 
in all conformity to the latest fashion plates. 

As negligently, for she had spared no. pains in 
accomplishing that arduous and important feat, but 
not so gracefully. 

There are degrees of perfection in the noble art 
of lolling in a carriage. 

Mrs. Lasalle possessed "a good deal of pedi- 
gree." She had the wealth, the social position, 
horses, carriages, rich garments, all the other good 
things awarded by Fate to Camilla Ponsard Ramier. 
The difference between them was merely of the 
body. But the body of Mrs. Lasalle had been 
made on a different model from Camilla's. It could 
carry many other gifts for her, but not with Camilla's 
grace. The very face belonging to it was con- 
scious, in its aristocratic and now. half-triumphant 
haughtiness — for it was not turning away — that it 
was exactly suited to that body. Had it not been 
so, or if Mrs. Lasalle had not been so well aware 
of it, or if her revengeful memory had been able to 
recall former occasions when she had been com- 
pelled to hide her perception that others, male stars 
of society, had noted the difference between them 
— well, it may be possible her eyesight would not 
have so utterly failed her as it did that morning. 

But as it was, it did. 

She and Camilla had been schoolmates, neighbors, 
rivals in the same exclusive **set"; but, although 
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the carriages neariy touched in passing, and the 
face of Mrs. Ramier was turned steadily toward her 
own, Mrs. Lasalle failed to see her. 

That is, except with an expression of languid curi- 
osity such as she might have bestowed upon any 
other well-dressed and good-looking stranger. 

Mrs. Ramier never flinched. 

Her eyes did not falter, or her lips quiver from 
their haughty half -smile, as her pitiless judge went 
by ; but her veil fell then, for the verdict of Society 
had been pronounced upon her. 

Her husband had been found out, and the women 
whose husbands had not been found out would not 
forgive her so horrible a crime as that. 

'* Home, by the nearest way, Michael ! Drive 
fast !" 

Not even behind her veil would she permit her 
face to confess that she had listened to the terri- 
ble decision ; but she felt the need of retreating 
speedily behind some denser cover. 

It was but a few minutes before she reached it, 
and it seemed to her as if the very shadow of the 
Ponsard mansion fell over her with an assurance of 
support and protection. 

She did not have to ring the bell, and she was 
glad of that. It was a sort of balm to have the 
door of that great house swing open respectfully as 
she climbed the steps of its broad entrance. 

The thought of her own room gave her a strange 
suggestion of its narrowness — that great, luxurious 
chamber — and she turned from the hall into the 
drawing-room. That and the gorgeous emptiness 
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back of it were en suite^ with old style mahogany 
folding doors of the utmost respectability. Three or 
four generations of Ponsards had lived and moved 
in the high atmosphere of that elevating residence, 
and those self-conscious parlors were accustomed 
to be dim and cool and solitary at midday. 

Silent and lonely enough they were ; but Mrs. 
Ramier closed the hall door behind her, lest the 
ears of some passing servant should catch the sound 
of the explosion she felt to be inevitable. 

It came, too, but with marvellously little sound. 

Her hat, indeed, was in her hand now for a 
moment ; but then it followed into a corner the 
cloud of black lace which had floated around her in 
the carriage. 

An angry panther in a cage puts on a terrible 
beauty as it paces so swiftly back and forth. And 
what a cage was that to promenade in ! 

Light enough, too, for the swift feet of the 
panther to avoid such obstacles as stray pieces of 
furniture. 

** I will not yield an inch ! He shall not drag 
me down ! O John Ramier ! I hate, hate, hate 
you !" 

Up and down, with a lithe and springing tread 
that any other panther in the world might well have 
envied for its fierce announcement of physical per- 
fection. • 

**Kill himself? Why did he not, indeed ? I 
should have been free, then. If I only knew where 
he is. If the ship he sails on would but sink with 
all on board. My secret would be safe, then. No, 
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he could not even hide his own, and I am left to 
suffer for it, and he is free, the runaway ! Sink ? 
No, rd rather it would burn ? But I'd want him 
to know I hated him, and then to be sure I was 
free !" 

The broken sentences, at longer and longer inter- 
vals, came out with a hiss like that of hot iron in 
water, and now, as if temporarily relieved by 
the convulsive rush of her escaping passion, she 
stood for a moment by one of the front windows, 
and her white hands, from which the gloves had 
been torn in bits and strips, slightly parted the 
folds of the heavy curtains. 

" She may drive by this way. I'll pay her for 
this yet. My time will come, Laura Lasalle. Oh ! 
but won't you rue this morning's work before I've 
done with you !" 

It was well to have a curtain before her face as 
she said that ; but she could see what was passing 
just then on the other side of the street. 

A little boy, first, of four or five years. A pretty 
child, and carefully dressed. Fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, with a sweet and winning face. A bright 
mulatto nurse-girl who was attending him permitted 
him to run on ahead of her, in childish merriment, 
and at that moment he was looking up in the face 
of a gentleman who met him. They seemed to 
know one another well, the child and the handsome 
gentleman, and the former held out his Uttle arms 
to be taken up for a kiss. 

They were strong arms and willing that lifted 
him. A sense of vigor pervaded every muscle and 
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motion of their owner. Hardly above the middle 
height, but deep-chested and strong-limbed, he was 
one of those brown-bearded men, with cheery, 
smiling faces, to whom the world everywhere so 
promptly offers a front seat, and sets itself immedi- 
ately to watch what they do while they are in it. 
They manage corporations, command regiments, go 
to Congress, are wonderfully popular, do an enor- 
mous amount of the world's hardest work, and so 
are most useful men ; but the world never learns as 
much about them as it would like to know, and 
they never tell. 

Kindly men ? 

Always, particularly to themselves ; but this indi- 
vidual specimen of a great and important class 
must have been very fond of children, to judge by 
the way his face was beaming as he put the little 
boy down again. He did not even brush from his 
trousers the dusty marks of the little feet ; but he 
threw a hasty glance across the way, as he lifted his 
hat, and wiped the perspiration from his bold, broad 
forehead. 

** Day-day, Cal, my pet." 

" Good-by, Mr. Cardwell. I like you." 

" Do you ? I'm glad of that. You must be a 
good boy." 

" Tm a very good boy." 

" That's right. Day-day. ' ' 

He was gone, with a rapid, vigorous stride, which 
made it in vain for little Cal to run after him ; but 
it was well his glance across the street did not pene- 
trate the silken darkness of those curtains. 
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Mrs. Ramier's eyes had missed nothing ; but the 
expression of her face changed more rapidly than 
ever as she looked. 

Fiercer, sadder, stormier, whiter. 

" Fate ! fate ! my fate !" 

And as the feet of little Cal once more touched 
the pavement after that hearty hug and kiss, Mrs. 
Ramier staggered back a pace or two, and sank 
prone upon the soft silence of the carpet. She had 
not fainted. She was not that kind of woman. 
But the panther litheness and motion had left her 
limbs for a moment. 

That had been incomparably less terrible than 
this stillness. She did not groan. She did not 
even speak. She did not writhe, as if in bodily 
suffering. 

One white and jewelled hand went slowly up and 
out at last, the taper fingers vaguely opening and 
closing, as if they clutched at something in the 
dark. Something lost, which they sought, and 
could not find. 

One sound, a sort of wail, as the hand came down 
and in again, and then Mrs. Ramier slowly arose to 
her feet. 

She walked down the rooms once more and 
back, but slowly now and thoughtfully, and her 
feet if not her will brought her to the front of the 
grand piano in the corner. 

Somebody had left it open, and she sank listlessly 
upon the stool. 

'* If I yield to it in this way I shall die. It will 
never do. We Ponsards have no business to have 
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any hearts. It seemed to me almost as if mine had 
stopped beating. Nothing the matter with me, 
but—" 

She was touching the keys now lightly, and they 
interrupted her with a sudden jar of discordant 
sound. It seemed a sort of invitation that led her 
on, and if so it was not an unkindly one. 

She was an uncommonly well-trained musician — 
that is to say, piano-performer — and her natural 
gift that way must have been extraordinary. 
Something proportioned to her bodily perfections. 

Still, it was wild work she made with her piano 
that morning. Bits of operas, snatches of old 
SOTgs, with improvised variations, crashes of stormy 
noise, through which no sunshine of melody could 
find its way. It was as if her tempestuous soul had 
suddenly found a means of expression and with it a 
sort of relief. 

What men call the "musical faculty" is of the 
earth, earthy. A soul may be given it, indeed, but 
is generally needs one. 

Yet there is a music, somewhere, if we could but 
hear it, of another sort and meaning. There will 
be a song some day — yes, indeed, some day. 



CHAPTER V. 

A REMARKABLE PIECE OF HOME MISSIONARY WORK, 

Dr. Edgerton had carried away the big rattle- 
snake ; but the knot of busy idlers at Topping's 
drug-store could hold itself together for a while by 
talking about it. 

More than one reference was made to the excel- 
lence of Topping's soda-water and ginger pop, and 
to the number of cigars which could be purchased 
with two dollars. 

" You got a pretty good price for your snake. 
Job." 

" Well, he didn't stand me in much more'n a 
quart of milk." 

" Two dollars a quart's a right good milk mar- 
ket." 

" D'ye know what that there money's goin' for ?" 

'* Don't know. Unless you mean to treat the 
crowd." 

" I'll tell ye, then. It's to Elder Lockerman's 
sal'ry. I'm goin' to subscribe one rattlesnake, 
two dollars." 

" It'll take jest two hundred snakes to pay him. 
'Twon't do, Job, there ain't enough on 'em. Un- 
less we kin find a feller like that tramp was tellin' 
of, and git 'em out of his boots.". 

** Where's he gone, anyhow ?" 

'* Did any of ye ever see him before ?" 
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Not one could say he had, and all they now knew 
about him was that he had disappeared. 

He had been in no manner of hurry about it, 
though he had turned away a little suddenly from 
the doctor and his jar of drowned rattlesnake. 

For a few rods he had slouched along the street 
in silence, the keen, dark eyes under his heavy 
brows seeming to take in everything around him as 
he went. 

"Queer," he muttered, at last. "Who'd have 
thought of me being stung by a dead rattlesnake. 
In a glass jar. Drunk and drowned. Seems to me 
I can feel it, though." 

The battered, broad-brimmed felt hat that crown- 
ed his gaunt, powerful frame received another jerk 
forward at that moment, and the curious stare of 
Binns the blacksmith, as that worthy paused in the 
door of his shop, was responded to by a scowl of 
something closely akin to ferocity. 

*' Didn't these fellows ever see a man before? 
But then I s'pose I'm a little out of the common. 
Not many tramps, hereaway. Or maybe there 
are, and they haven't made themselves popular." 

The last surmise was more nearly correct, to 
judge from the blacksmith's audible growl, 

'* There's another. Wust kind. Tell ye what, 
now, I'd like to see about a hunderd, such as he is, 
ketch ed and penned up in a prayer-meetin'. No 
sort of gettin' out till nine o'clock. Don't know's 
it'd convert 'em, but some on 'em 'd die, sure." 

But he had iron to hammer, and the tramp swung 
his stooping bulk forward without looking back. 
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"Bit inside. That's been the matter with me. 
Mine wasn't much of an Eden, but the serpent got 
in. And who cares now ? I don't." 

The fierce shrug of the broad shoulders and the 
sharp compression of the heavily bearded lips were 
hardly in accord with the words, in spite of the ex- 
pression of brazen recklessness the face put on. 

It was not an ill-looking face by nature, all that 
could be seen of it between the felt hat and the 
tangled mustaches, but it was by no means a weak 
one. 

Sunburned and grimy, as became a tramp, the 
strongly marked features bore such lines — channels 
and furrows — ^as are only left on the faces of men 
and mountain-sides by the passages of floods and 
freshets. After great storms, for instance, or when 
snow and ice are melted by excess of heat. 

He was out of the village, now, beyond the point 
where the irregular sidewalks gave it up, and the 
*' lots" widened into fields. The south road seemed 
to tempt him for a moment, at the forks ; but he 
shook his head and took the more easterly highway, 
which ran at an acute angle with it over the hills. 

•* No breakfast, and it's a good while yet to my 
dinner-time. I must try somewhere for something 
to eat. If a snake should offer me an apple, just 
now, I think I'd eat it. But I wouldn't preserve 
the snake. Had enough of 'em. So I have ; but 
there's one thing I've made up my mind to. I 
won't be chiselled out of this life as well as the life 
to come. I'm going in for all the comfort there is 
left." 
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The look of sullen, dogged determination which 
took the place of his reckless mockery did not be- 
come him well ; but he was striding on somewhat 
more rapidly. 

** There's a house, now, that looks about the 
right thing. Men folks all away at this time o' 
day, most likely. The only chance for a fellow like 
me is with the women. Dirty, am I ? Well, dirt 
seems about the right thing for me nowadays. 
They don't mind that. Some women 'd give a 
snake a meal of victuals, if they thought he was 
really hungry." 

He had nearly reached, now, the house he had 
fixed his eye on. 

A large, white, wide-winged farm-house, a little 
back from the road, with ample bams behind it. 
Myrtle -bordered walks, rose-bushes, syringas, trees, 
shrubbery, all old, and, like the house itself, bear- 
ing witness for more than one generation of pros- 
perity and of something like refinement. 

** Reckon I'd better take a look for some of the 
marks tiiat one-legged chap tried to teach me. 
Here they are, or it looks like 'em." 

The white-painted posts on either side of the 
front gate bore no inscription visible to ordinary 
eyes. The deftest interpreter of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics would have searched them in vain for in- 
formation. There would have been more in any 
pebble on the road, for those who read the messages 
the pebbles carry. And yet the posts were news- 
bearers. A dot, lines radiating from it up and 
down, such as a child might faintly scratch with the 
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point of a pin, and each line telling a stoiy of its 
own, 

" No dog. I'm glad of that. Shouldn't want 
to hurt a good dog. Women all right, but awfully 
pious. Well, they won't hurt me ; but I can't put 
on any hypocrite dodge. Not even for a meal. 
One-leg said he always made it pay. Men hard, 
eh ? Men with big farms and plenty of money are 
apt to be. I can't remember what that crooked 
mark stands for. Well, here goes — " 

Very brief had been his pause ; but his arrival had 
not been unnoticed, and, as he swung the gate open 
and marched in, a bright young face suddenly disap- 
peared from the window of the sitting-room in the 
northern wing. 

" Mother, here's another tramp." 

''What, another?" 

** Bigger and uglier than the one that was her2 
yesterday. He's coming right in." 

** I hope he may prove a different kind of man. 
Dor—" 

" They're all brutes, mother, every one of them. 
I wouldn't give them a mouthful. Let them work, 
and earn their living, like other men." 

'•Theodora!" 

The word had reproof in it ; but it was uttered in 
a placid way, extremely well adapted to the smooth 
dignity of the middle-aged matron it came from. 
If anything in life had ever ruffled Dor's mother, 
the disturbance had left no visible traces upon her, 
and her smile was marvellously benignant, even in 
reproof. 
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It was easy to see, too, where her daughter's 
piquant beauty came from, only that there were 
strong points of contrast. 

If her mother's hair had a gentle ripple in its 
brown folds, Dor's head was crowned with an un- 
ruly glory of auburn curls, and, if the yet unwrinkled 
face of the one was singularly clear, the complexion 
of the other was brilliant. But neither the mouth 
nor the eyes, nor the somewhat self-asserting nose of 
Theodora had attained as yet — if such an attainment 
were to them a possibility — the saintly calm which 
rested on her mother's features, as she arose and 
walked toward the door that opened into the 
kitchen. 

'* There he goes. Around to the back door," re- 
marked Dor. 

" I hope he will permit me to do him some 
good." 

** Oh, mother, you surely will not try that again. 
It doesn't do them one bit of good. It's casting 
pearls before swine." 

** Theodora Lawrence ! My daughter ! I must 
sow beside all waters — " 

At that moment the tall form of the vagabond 
towered in the open door, and he tapped gently on 
the door-post. It looked to Dor as if he were 
either trying to bow, or trying very hard not to 
bow, she could not tell which, as he said, a little 
humbly, 

** A little something to eat, if you please, 
ma'am." 

" Are you hungry ?" 
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" Nothing since yesterday^ and there's no work 
to be had." 

** There's plenty if he really wanted to go to 
work," crisply remarked Theodora, from her van- 
tage-ground in the sitting-room doorway. 

*' A piece of bread, ma'am — " 

" You'd better ask me for the bread of life, my 
poor fellow," sighed Mrs. Lawrence, benignly. 

** What the devil's that, ma'am ? And a cup of 
coffee." 

** Mother, he's an impudent fellow. I'd send 
him away at once." 

** Theodora, pour him a cup of coffee with your 
own hands. Walk in, sir, and take a seat." 

The rosy flush that heightened the beauty of Dor 
Lawrence at that moment did not seem to stop even 
at the roots of her hair. Pretty young ladies of 
twenty and thereabouts do not take kindly to pour- 
ing coffee for ill-mannered vagabonds ; but there is 
no other tyranny so absolute as that of a really good 
woman in her own household, and Dor obeyed. 

She poured the cofifee ; but she did it under a 
protest which swelled all the more rebelliously 
when she turned to see with what cool assurance 
their unbidden guest had drawn his chair to the 
kitchen table and sat in an attitude of expectancy. 

She had seen tramps in that kitchen before, but 
never one just like that. 

An abundance of snowy bread, golden butter, the 
remains of a roasted fowl, Dor's cup of coffee : 
surely there was little left for such a man to ask. 
Mrs. Lawrence had not even called her robust 
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** help" from the pile of milk-pans she was scour- 
ing ; but had waited on that table as if the vaga- 
bond had been a prince in disguise, and she knew it. 

Dor was at her old ^lace now, in the doorway, 
and it was evident to her keen eyes that the stran- 
ger was hardly comfortable, although he was cer- 
tainly eating heartily. 

The color began to rise in the young lady's face 
again, however ; for her mother deliberately drew 
up another chair opposite the man she was serving 
so well, took from the ample pocket of her snowy 
apron a small volume, and began to read aloud. 

Dor's visible vexation almost immediately yield- 
ed to a growing feeling of curiosity. Every line of 
that little book had been visited upon her own 
curly head, and it might be worth while to see what 
effect it would have on so very different a subject 
as this. Whoever had put together that queer 
mosaic of pious extracts had done his work well. 
Anything better calculated to poison the dinner of 
an average tramp could hardly have been devised 
by merely human ingenuity. Mrs, Lawrence was 
a smooth, musical reader, and her silvery voice rip- 
pled on from one fragment of sound theology to 
another, as if she had no doubt whatever of the 
power for good inherent in them. 

She had a perfect right, if she believed them to 
be ** the truth." And surely there should also be 
a power in hospitality itself. In good food freely 
given to a hungry man, and in the kindly personal 
service thereof by such hands as hers and Theo- 
dora's. 
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'* It's all very good, ma'am. And so is the 
bread and butter and the roast chicken. It always 
makes coffee muddy to let it stand too long. But 
I think I could eat a little pastry now. A piece of 
pie, if you please." 

The deep voice had a touch of music in it, in 
spite of the forced mockery of its tone ; but Dor ex- 
claimed, 

*' I do wish father were here, or James ! Moth- 
er, it's too bad !" 

'* Get him a piece of pie, my dear, and some 
cheese." 

The tramp's remark had risen to the level of 
a scoff. The performance of her missionary work 
had brought her a cross to bear. Mrs. Lawrence 
would never have forgiven herself if her self-denial 
had broken down under so small a trial as that. 
The expression of her face, therefore, grew more 
serene and saintly than ever, as she again read on. 

As much could hardly have been said for Theo- 
dora. She brought the pie and cheese ; but she put 
it down on the table with that in her eyes which 
told how much more willingly she would have 
picked up that vagabond with the kitchen tongs 
and thrown him into the road. 

** He is not worth your while, mother." 

His dark eyes were upon her face at that mo- 
ment ; but did not meet her own, and as they sank 
once more upon his plate the assumed look of 
reckless mockery was fading from his face. It had 
never fitted it exactly. The one of shame now tak- 
ing its place was much more manly and becoming. 
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But the pie was going, and the cheese ; and Mrs. 
Lawrence now slipped the little book into her 
pocket again, folded her plump hands before her, 
and calmly asked, 

*' How is it with your poor soul, my friend ?** 

Bitten again ! 

At least he started as if he had felt the sudden 
stroke of Job Gorham's rattlesnake. But then he 
slowly arose to his feet, remarking, 

"Soul? Haven't any. Lost mine long ago. 
Thank you kindly, ma'am. Good-morning." 

And before Mrs. Lawrence could make up her 
mind precisely what text or extract was adapted to 
such an emergency, the object of her pious benevo- 
lence had swung himself out of the house. 

Dor had turned instantly toward the window, as if 
to see him go, and there was shadow enough on her 
face now. It was a solemn thing, after all, to hear 
a great, strong human being like that so frankly 
declare a thing so terrible. 

*' Mother, there he goes. What can he mean ?" 

*' He may be right, Dor." 

** I don't believe it. Anyhow, I don't believe 
he knows." 

" It is a dreadful thing not to be one of the elect, 
Theodora. Oh, my daughter !" 

Mrs. Lawrence's placid face had no smile on it 
now, only a look of motherly, anxious love, that 
was closely akin to suffering. 

** Do you fear I am not ?" 

" No, dear. I won't say that. But if I could 
only be sure !" 
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"Assure as that man seems to be the other 
way? He's a strange man, mother. Tm almost 
glad he came, somehow, if he did make me angry. 
But we shall never see him again." 

"Yes we shall. Dor, him and everybody else. 
All we have ever met. I'd like to be able to look 
them all in the face, and know I did what I could 
for them. It makes me lie awake at night some- 
times." 

"You, mother?" 

But the saintly calm, which may or may not have 
been the quiet of self-righteousness, was settling 
once more on the matronly face, and the surprise 
died out of Dor's without any further answer. 

And all the while the object of their hospitality 
was striding on up the road almost as if he had a 
positive destination. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EGGS AND RATTLESNAKES CONSIDERED AS 
LEGAL TENDER. 

At the eastern edge of the village the mill-pond 
spread itself among its willows, bushes, and flags, 
and there was no denying its low condition that 
September. If one might be permitted to say so, 
the silent mill beside it seemed to cry for water. 

And that and the snug homestead near by were 
all of them the property of Job Gorham, as every- 
body knew ; but he seemed, somehow, in no hurry 
to get back to them. Not even considering the 
matter of dinner and the loving welcome of his 
blooming wife. 

He left the drug-store briskly enough, with his 
empty bag and basket ; but the nearer he drew to 
his goal the slower he walked, till he almost seemed 
to trickle homeward like the consumptive drip over 
his own dam. 

Even such a progression surely brought him to 
his own front gate, however, and he had no need to 
open it, since his wife was holding it open for him. 

He put the bag and basket down, and began to 
look very much like a man who was about to say 
something. 

*' There isn't an earthly thing in it, Job Gorham ! 
Where's my roots and yarbs and barks? And 
where hev you been all day, and what hev you been 
a-doin'?" 
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*' Well, you see, Jerushy — " 

*' Job Gorham ! I don't wonder there ain't no 
water in your pond." 

** I went up to Lawrence's ledge, Jerushy, and I 
gethered a heap of things — " 

''Where are they?" 

*' Jerushy, the biggest rattlesnake you ever see in 
all your life — " 

" Skeered ye out, did it ? Job Gorham! A man 
of your age, and to be druv out of a piece of woods 
by a snake !" 

"No, I wasn't nuther. I jest ketched him, I 
did—" 

''Ketched him? What for? What kin I do 
with rattlesnakes, I'd like to know ? Where is he, 
anyhow ? Did he git away ?" 

" Now, Jerushy, I sold him to Dr. Edgerton — " 

" You did, did ye ? 'Stid of bringin' him home 
to me. Sold him to that awful infidel of a doctor. 
Didn't gin ye half what he waswuth, I know. And 
here's Deacon Pummer and Mrs. Pummer been 
here about the elder's sal'ry, and all I told 'em we 
could give was ten dozen of eggs at ten cents a 
dozen." 

Lack of breath secured a long enough pause for 
Job to come in again with, 

" That's jest what I did with my snake." 

"Did what?" 

"Why, the doctor, he gin me two dollars for 
him, and I've subscribed him to Elder Lockerman's 
sal'ry. Or leastwise I said I would, and there's 
the money." 
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"Tew dollars? For a snake? He was wuth 
more'n that, I know. But, Job Gorham, what do 
you mean ?" 

''Mean what?" 

** Do you want all Pekin Four Comers laughin' 
at ye ? And hain't you got any more religion than 
that?" 

"Religion! Jerushy?" 

" Tryin' to support the gawspil on rattlesnakes ?" 

*' Jerushy, 1*11 go after them roots for ye agin to- 
morrer ; but I've got to run down to see Binns." 

" Binns ! Why, there he is, now, just behind ye." 

" Oh, Binns, is that you ? I was just a comin' 
over." 

" There's your bolts and hinges. Job," exclaimed 
the red-headed smith, as he threw some bits of iron 
on the grass, and at the same moment held out a 
basket he had in his other hand. 

"Good-evening, Mrs. Gorham. How nice you 
are looking ! I caught a prime mess of eels last 
night, and my wife she said she guessed I'd better 
bring ye up some on *em." 

" Eels, Mr. Binns," replied Mrs. Gorham, with 
a conciliated smile. " Where'd you get em ?" 

" Git em ? Why, I ketched 'em in your pond 
last night. Lots on 'em there, and they're easy to 
ketch, now the water's so low." 

" Do you hear that. Job Gorham ? Other folks 
kin git things out of your pond, if you can't. I'm 
much obleeged to ye, Mr. Binns." 

" Now, Mrs. Gorham, I'll come over some night, 
and get Job, and take him eelin* with me." 
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** No you won't, then. Do you s'pose I'd let him 
spend his precious time in sech a way ? Out all 
night, too, and he a perfessor? But he'll hev to 
clean 'em. I won't. The nasty, squinnin' 
things ! They look for all the world like snakes !" 

Binns had set the basket down, and the miller 
was kneeling over it, when he suddenly looked up 
and exclaimed, 

" They jest do that, but they're right good eatin' 
when they're briled. And the hull lot on 'em ain't 
as big as the rattlesnake I ketched to-day on Law- 
rence's ledge." 

" I heerd of him. Some o' the boys was tellin' 
me. They said he was a buster." 

"Mr. Binns," demanded Mrs. Gorham, ''what 
on earth could that there free-thinkin' infidel of a 
doctor want of a snake ?" 

" I dunno. Rattlesnake grease is powerful good 
for rheumatiz." 

''There, Job. That's it. I knowed there was 
somethin' back of it. He didn't give ye half 
enough 'for him. I'd like to know what's the use 
of me workin' the way I do, from momin' to 
night—" 

" I dunno, Mrs. Gorham. I don't guess there 
was ever two dollars wuth of grease on one snake." 

" Why, Jerushy," said Job, " the doctor jist put 
him into a glass jar and poured sperrits onto him." 

" Did it kill him ?" 

" Dead as a hammer, Jerushy, and he said he'd 
keep—" 

" There, now, ef that ain't an argyment for vital 
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temperunce. A thing that'll kill a rattlesnake ! 
But what he wants of him is more'n I kin git 
through me. A man of his principles, too — " 

'* He's an awful good doctor," gravely suggested 
Binns. 

" I don't believe it. It jest ain't possible, with 
his views on vital p'ints. I wouldn't hev no sech 
man tendin* on me, not if I knowed I was dyin' 
and there wasn't no sort of hope for me." 

*' No more would I," said Binns, with a chuckle. 
** When I know I'm a goin', I'll git the doctors to 
let go of me, so I'll slip easy. But there's his 
daughter, Mrs. Gorham. She's good enough for 
two." 

"She is, is she? Ve-ron-i-ky ! What a name 
that is for a Christian young woman ! I don't 
wonder she made believe not to hear me when I 
called her by it. But I won't say Miss Edgerton to 
her, no matter how mad she gits. Not till she's 
married, and goodness knows when that'll be, the 
great, stuck-up beanpole. I don't wonder she 
can't git no offers. Men don't take to skin and 
bones." 

Mrs. Gorham was hardly of the graceful propor- 
tions of the doctor's daughter, but she had half a 
right to be critical, for she was herself no ** bean- 
pole." The only thin things about her were her 
lips and her nose. Unless it might be her tongue, 
for if adipose tissue be an impediment to rapid 
motion, there was no fat on the tongue of Jerusha 
Gorham. 

Binns turned the subject with. 
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"That makes me think, Mrs. Gorham, Mrs. 
Elder Lockerman was at our house to-day, and she 
and my wife was a talkin* about you. She told my 
wife the elder said he thought Mrs. Gorham was 
the best— " 

** Now, Binns, and Deacon and Mrs. Pummer 
was here to-day, about his sal'ry, and all I could 
give was twenty dozen of eggs at ten cents a dozen, 
as fast as the hens laid 'em, and goodness knows 
the skunks may steal 'em all, and there won't be a 
drop o' water in the pond before Christmas, if this 
goes on — " 

" Now, that's liberal. That's two dollars wuth, 
and Job, he's put in the snake, and that makes 
four. Now if he'll send the elder a sack of flour 
and some corn-meal and some buckwheat and a load 
of shorts, I'd say they hadn't ort to call on you 
two for anything more till the donation. You was 
always a free-handed sort of woman, Mrs. Gorham. ' ' 

But even while he was talking, she had stepped 
back to the house door for a tin pail that stood on 
the steps, and which was, as she said, 

" Jest the thing to empty them eels into." 

*' Hope we'll see ye at meet in' to-night, Mrs. 
Gorham. You must exercise your gift, you know. 
It'll kind o' be old Harrobin's night, too." 

"Harrobin?" vaguely remarked Job. "Why, 
he was buried Sunday, and the elder preached his 
funeral — " 

** Job Gorham ! Don't you s'pose other people'U 
want to bear their testimony? But, Mr. Binns, 
about Mrs. Elder Lockerman." 
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'* I declare, Td no idea it was gettin* so late. 
Time I was home. If I*m at meetin* to-night,, 
Mrs. Gorham, I'll count on hearin* from you. And 
you must make Job come up to his duty." 

The last words were spoken as he was beginning 
his somewhat waddling march down the road, and 
Mrs. Gorham watched him with, 

'* There's good in Binns, Job, and he's a good 
jedge of other people ; but I don't have much hope 
that he's got the root of the matter into him. I 
don't half the time know what to make of him." 

** They're a prime lot of eels," responded Job. 
" I guess I'll get Binns to go with me some 
night—" 

*' I'd like to see you—" 

But a sudden change was coming over the face 
of the miller, and he blankly interrupted her, 

" I say, Jerushy, there's one thing I forgot to 
tell ye." 

** You did ! And me a waitin' for it all this 
time, too. Somethin' somebody in the village sent 
word by ye?" 

" No, it ain't that. It's eggs—" 

•'Eggs? What about 'em?" ■ 

" Why, they've riz to twelve cents a dozen, and 
they'll be fifteen before long. There was some said 
they guessed they might git as high as twenty." 

** Sakes alive ! And I never knowed a word 
about it ! It ain't no use for me to slave the way I 
do. Ten dozen of eggs at twenty cents is two dol- 
lars. I only said ten, I'm sure I did. That'd be a 
dollar, and five dozen'd make it. O dear 1 If 
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I'd ha' known about that snake !** And the 
worst of it all, when she came to think it over, 
was that she had doubled the original volume of 
her liberality in detailing it for general repetition 
by the tongue of Binns the blacksmith. 

'' He's a dreadful man about some things. I 
don't believe there's any more of vital religion into 
him than Dr. Edgerton himself. And I s'pose 
Veroniky '11 be to meetin' to-night, too." 



CHAPTER VII. 

A VERY GOOD DEACON, AND WHAT HE LEFT 
BEHIND HIM. 

The residence of Professor Nam was in the out- 
skirts of the aristocratic little city, not many miles 
westward from Pekin Four Comers,and it was a home 
for any man of learning to be proud of. Like the 
professor himself, it was the result of a careful process 
of selection and of survival of the fittest, carried on 
successfully for generations, and when he reached 
it, and stood once more in the centre of his own 
laboratory, not Caesar could have felt safer in the 
middle of the Tenth Legion, with all the other 
legions drawn up around it. A little damp it may 
be, after the Rubicon, but safe ! 

Even the contents of that scientific temple of his 
had been for the greater part inherited, as well as 
the taste for keeping it in good condition, which 
had won for the professor his high reputation as a 
scientist. 

It was many years, now, since he had retired 
from active participation in the great work of im- 
parting knowledge to the young. He had been, 
perhaps, less successful in that than, in later days, 
in pursuing to their hidden depths what he might 
have described as a " vast number of scientific 
specialties," some of which he had absolutely cor- 
nered, captured, and dragged out into the broad 
daylight of publication. 
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To be sure, they had been laid before the eager 
and hungry multitudes, for the greater part, in the 
printed transactions of learned societies ; but there 
were those yet living who knew where to find them. 

He knew, and he was thinking of them, now, as 
his active memory made up for him a careful in- 
ventory of all he had that day laid at the feet of 
Veronica Edgerton. Not a thing was missing from 
that seductive list. Not even the glittering fact 
that so much of it all had come down to him from 
his ancestors. A piece of broken crockery with 
enough of courage and self-respect to ''come 
down" with a certified label becomes thereby 
transmuted into a jewel, and what could a man like 
Professor Nain say, adequately, of all his jewels — 
and of himself ? 

Had not he also come down from a former gen- 
eration ? 

There were not many men, nowadays, who had 
succeeded in doing that. 

No sort of problem, however, was likely to baffle 
a mind like Professor Nain'sfor any length of time, 
and this did not. He saw through it to its last 
analysis, and for once he was compelled to blame 
himself. 

" She never would have refused it if she'd had 
proper time to consider what she was rejecting. I 
was too hasty. She is young, and she was taken by 
surprise. As soon as she has time to think the 
matter over she will see it in a very different light. 
No woman in her senses ever refused such an offer. 
And I have her father's approval, too. But I must 
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give her a little time. Mental processes require 
that, as imperatively as those of the chemist. Toq 
hasty, indeed ! Poor thing ! How she will blame 
herself when she comes to think. I must give her 
another chance. She will never get another such 
offer." 

There could be no question of that whatever, the 
professor not having been bom twins ; but Veroni- 
ca's hour of self-reproach and regret had not yet 
come to her. In fact, the one question which had 
recurred to her mind most frequently that after- 
noon was one she put to her father a little after 
tea. 

'* I was very positive with him, father. Do you 
think there is any danger he will ever annoy me 
again ?" 

" He's a dreadfully obstinate sort of an old fel- 
low." 

"O dear! And I sent Mary an invitation to 
come and visit me and bring the children. I want 
them to come, too." 

**Wait and see, dear. His pride may take 
oflfence and come to your protection. Did you not 
say you were not going to meeting to-night ? 
Everybody* 11 be there, I suppose, on account of 
Deacon Harrobin. Loss to the church, doubtless." 

"And he was such a good man, father. Poor 
Mrs. Harrobin !" 

'* No doubt about her goodness, Veronica. One 
of the best women I ever knew. But as for the 
deacon !" 

" She won't be out, of course, and she'll be at 
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home all alone. I'm afraid nobody'U think of 
that." 

** You've thought of it. One'll be better than 
a dozen. Shall I come after you ?" 

**Such a short walk as that? It wouldn't be 
worth while. I won't stay later than nine. They'll 
all be coming out of meeting just then." 

The conversation went on a little longer ; but the 
one thing made clearer than others by it was that 
the doctor had private opinions of the moral worth 
of the departed deacon. 

*' Anyhow," he said, at last, as he put on his 
hat, *' Lawrence'U have less difficulty in running 
the church, now. Nobody to instruct him in the 
use of his money." 

A little later, just late enough not to see anybody 
in particular, Veronica walked' down through the 
village and out by the south road. The sun was 
behind the western hills, and a little bank of clouds 
was beginning to take advantage of the fact that he 
was getting out of the way ; but there was light 
enough, and no woman in that peaceful neighbor- 
hood dreamed of peril in venturing out alone even 
after dark. 

Half a mile, a little more, perhaps, beyond the 
sidewalk end, along pleasantly shaded paths, and 
Veronica reached the not very large but very 
yireather-beaten, old farm-house which had been the 
earthly home of Deacon Harrobin. She had seen 
it often before, with its ill-kept surroundings and 
its badly-tilled acres beyond ; but never till then 
had it all worn such an air of desolation. 
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The very gate swung loosely on one hinge, and 
there was more than autumn in the half-dead 
wretchedness of the dismal trees. Plenty of these, 
such as they were. Lombardy poplar and thorny 
locust. All the fashion once, but there was a touch 
of insanity in that generation. 

The unsightliest trees that grow, in their best 
estate. 

The one, a mere corpulence of gouty trunk, 
thrusts upward its narrow cone, without fruit or 
beauty, as pretentious as a title and as useless as a 
pedigree. The other, the selfish hypocrite of trees, 
mocking the earth with a false pretence of shade, 
fit only to be wrought into clubs for the heads of 
the unruly. 

But there they were, and their grizzly array 
forced upon Veronica, as she walked between the 
pair, one of each doleful kind on either side of the 
gate, the impression that the funeral procession had 
not yet left the house. 

The windows were open, and the door, and now 
there stood in the latter the form of a really noble- 
looking, elderiy lady. 

*' Veronic'a Edgerton, is that you ? Dear, dear ! 
If I ain't glad to see you. I was just a hoping 
somebody'd come." 

**rm so glad I did, then. I knew all the rest 
would be at the meeting, and I was afraid you 
might be lonely." 

*' Come right in, dear. Take a seat by the win- 
dow. I didn't know I was out of candles till to- 
night, but it won't make any difference, if you 
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don't mind. We can talk just as well in the dark. 
Maybe better. Let me take your bonnet and 
shawl." 

And before the widow could fully express the all 
but nervous eagerness of her welcome, Veronica 
was sitting opposite her by the window. 

" You must miss him so. How lonely you must 
have been.'* 

" Lonely? It isn't just that. But seems to me 
if I didn't have somebody to talk to I'd go wild. 
'Tisn't everybody I could talk to, neither. Now 
you're here, it seems as if you was about the only 
one in the wide world I could. You ain't just like 
other people. Maybe that's why you was put up 
to come. Sometimes I've 'most felt as if I was 
going out of my mind." 

"You ! Mrs. Harrobin? Such an experienced 
Christian as you are? Why, just think of what a 
comfort you've been to others in their affliction. 
Can you not seek the same help in your own sor- 
row?" 

" Veronica ! That's it. That's jifet what's been 
troubling me. " 

'' What, Mrs. Harrobin ?" 

** It's awful. I hardly dare to say it with my 
lips. I ought to be just bowed down — ^^everybody 
says so — and I ain't even sorry. It's wicked and 
it's awful, but for these three days I've been more 
like a bird let loose than like anything else under 
heaven." 

"Why, Mrs. Harrobin! And the deacon was 
such a good man ! What can you mean ?" 
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**Was he? Well, sometimes I ketcH myself 
almost a hoping he was." . 

** Everybody says so." 

" Do they ? Well, they may be right. But, 
Veronica, they didn't ever live with him. Not any 
one of 'em was married to him." 

"He was a faithful member of the church ?" 

•' Was he? Well, I've heard that said of him, 
too. And a liberal giver and a free subscriber—" 

** Dear Mrs. Harrobin ! Do you mean to say 
hp was not kind at home ?" 

••Veronica Edgerton, I'll never say it again. 
You mustn't ever breathe it. But I'll choke if I 
don't. I'm glad he's gone ! Oh, my boy ! my 
boy!" 

She threw her apron over her head as she said 
that, and sat for a moment in utter silence ; but 
whether she were weeping or praying it was impos- 
sible to tell. 

Veronica knew very well that Deacon Harrobin 
had been a second husband. She even remembered, 
now, vague rumors that he had riot proved a very 
good manager of his wife's little property. But she 
was in no degree prepared for the difficult puzzle 
she had come to meet. 

** My boy! my boy!" came from behind the 
apron. ** Such a manly, splendid, handsome boy 
he was. The very image of his father. I've never 
been able to make out how it was I married the 
deacon, while I had another husband living — " 

''Living! Mrs. Harrobin?" 

** Wasn't he my husband? And isn't he living 
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in the other world ? I never loved my boy half so 
much as when he wouldn't speak to me> for months, 
after I married the deacon. It was Harrobin's 
work, too, John's going away." 

'• Did he treat him badly ?" 

*' There's them that knows. He made John be- 
lieve I was against him, too. He'd never have 
gone but for that. Many's the time he's come to 
me to ask what had become of John, and I couldn't 
say a word." 

•• He ? Who, Mrs. Harrobin ?" 

**Why, Sol. — Sol. Ramier, my own husband — 
John's father. O Veronica, it's a terrible thing 
for a woman ! To feel that she's living with a man 
and married to him and that he isn't her husband 
after all. Don't you ever marry a man, so long as 
you live, unless you love him ! I've lived with the 
deacon, that way, fifteen years, and the sin of it's 
been before me day and night. Loving one man 
and living with another. It's awful." 

• * But you are free now ?" 

" Free ? Yes, and there's a sort of a strangeness 
in it, yet. Jt isn't a sin for me to think of Sol. 
any more, but it must be a sin to be glad the Dea- 
con's dead. I can't be a hypocrite about it, 
though. Dear! dear!" 

Veronica's clear, strong, healthy brain had been 
vigorously at work while the widow had been talking. 

" Nonsense, Mrs. Harrobin. I do not under- 
stand the matter altogether ; but you've nothing to 
do with Deacon Harrobin's death. I am very 
young and ignorant, but I can see that." 
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**A woman can't be married to two men, Veron- 
ica?" 

** But you are free to think as you please, now. 
Come, Mrs. Harrobin. I wish you'd tell me more 
about your boy and about your first husband." 

'* My own husband, Veronica — I never had but 
one. Well, I'd just like to talk about them. 
Seems as if it'd kind o' settle my mind and quiet 
my nerves. There weren't many men in these 
parts like Sol. Ramier, now I tell you, and John — 
he was the noblest little fellow — " 

Dr. Edgerton himself, with all his experience in 
diseases of the heart and brain, could not have pre- 
scribed more wisely for that case than had his 
daughter. The widow grew almost calm and cheer- 
ful as she talked on, and she hardly checked herself 
until, at last, the night wind brought a faint sound 
through the window. 

"Veronica Edgerton! If that isn't the church 
clock striking nine. It sounds away out here, when 
the wind's right. You must set right out for 
home. " 

" I think I'd better. It's quite dark, and it 
looks like rain." 

" Not before you can get home, I guess. Don't 
stay a minute. You ain't afraid ?" 

" Not a particle. But I think I'll walk pretty 
fast." 

It was wise for her to hurry away, and she was 
hardly gone before the widow proceeded to close 
up her lonely dwelling for the night. She put 
down the windows and locked the doors ; but it was 
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groping work, some of it, before she got through. 
So was her ascent of the narrow flight of stairs to 
the upper " half story" of the old-fashioned house, 
and she paused in utter darkness and silence, at the 
head of them, before a closed door. 

There seemed to be but two chambers on that 
floor ; but there was an addition on the rear of the 
house which may have contained more. 

Darkness and silence. 

Her hand was on the latch. 

** No, I'll just kneel right dowii here, before I go 
in. If there's one thing I'm thankful for it's be- 
cause I ain't afraid, any more, of losing my soul 
every time I open the door of our room !" 

The widow Harrobin must have been a woman of 
more than ordinary strength of character. No 
weakling soul would long have retained, and strug- 
gled with, dyspeptically, such a load of indigestible 
suffering as she had carried through all those years. 

Some moral emetiq would have been employed 
by most people, and the whole thing thrown off ; 
for the body is but an external correspondent of 
the soul itself. 

She must, moreover, have attained, through or 
in spite of her trials and tribulations, a good deal of 
that kind of spiritual development which cannot 
shut its eyes. The saintliness which can do that 
can live any land of comfortable lie, outside of its 
closed inner lids. 

When she arose from her knees, and opened the 
door of the room which had twice been to her a 
"bridal chamber," she walked unhesitatingly in. 
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There even came from her lips a faint sound, there 
in the dark, as if she were trying to sing. A few 
notes only, and there was a tremor in her voice. 
An old, old hymn, long since forgotten in church 
and prayer-meeting, but with a touch of glad music 
in it. 

A brief overflow, such as sometimes floats down 
from the nests of dreaming birds, and then a 
silence, disturbed only by hard, quick breathing. 

'* No, indeed, I'll never be afraid any more. It 
isn't this kind of dark I'm afraid of. It's just a 
glory compared to that other. The Lord bless and 
keep Veronica Edg:erton this night. I'm a selfish old 
sinner ! Praying for myself and forgetting all about 
my friends !" 

And then the most obstinate scoffer at the folly 
of human prayer would have lifted his hat, and 
listened, as the lonely old woman* knelt again there 
in the dark, and prayed so lovingly and energetic- 
ally for her fair young visitor. 
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AN EVENING WITH PEOPLE OF THE HIGHEST 
SOCIAL STANDING. 

Both Eugene Ponsard and his father had a good 
deal of business on their hands that day, and were a 
little late in getting home. So late, in fact, that 
even their very fashionable dinner hour had more 
than arrived, and Mrs. Ramier was waiting for 
them. 

Waiting, too, with a fully prepared greeting of 
the glowing sort deserved by such a father and 
brother from such a daughter and sister. They 
might well have done much to merit that kind of a 
welcome home. 

And yet, a stately table, like that of the Pon- 
sards, has its disadvantages as well as its charms, to 
be arranged in either class as one may happen to 
feel about them. 

. It is impossible, for instance, to speak freely of 
family affairs in the presence of the most attentive 
and obsequious butler or waiter. His face may be 
utterly wooden with well-assumed unconsciousness, 
but there he is, with his visible ears and his invisi- 
ble tongue, and a secret might as well be cast into 
the dread mouth of the fabled Venetian lion — if 
that story be a fable — as to be uttered in his pres- 
ence. The Council of Ten in the kitchen will 
surely receive and discuss it, unless you kill your 
lion before he gets out of the dining-room. 
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It was, therefore, needful to postpone some in- 
teresting subjects of conversation until the three 
were alone over their coffee. 

The gentlemen were considerately reserved in 
their further inquiries concerning the contents of 
the calcined letter ; but Mrs. Ramier was quite the 
reverse of reserved in her expressions of gratitude 
to her brother. 

She made them beautifully, nor was there a fault 
to be found with the manner of her acknowledg- 
ment of the pecuniary allowance settled upon her- 
self out of the family purse. 

So generous they were ! So good ! 

Even when it unintentionally slipped from her 
father's lips that only half of it was from himself, 
Mrs. Ramier's gratitude never faltered for an in- 
stant. 

** Dear old Uncle Madison ! I fear he thought 
me unreasonable to-day. If he could only know 
how I feel ! What I suffer !" 

That is the very thing men are rarely in a hurry 
to know, even when they are tremendously sorry 
about it all, and it may be Eugene's pockets put 
him in mind of the fact that he also was a sufferer. 
At all events, he pleaded an engagement, and took 
himself somewhat hurriedly away. 

As for old Mr. Ponsard, not even the intense 
respectability of his family mansion could often de- 
tain him, for those few hours after dinner, from the 
social attractions of his club, and he too found his 
way to the hat-rack and the front door. 

It looked a little like an escape, for both of them, 
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and so it did, after they were gone, for Mrs. 
Ramier, to judge by the rapidity with which she 
found her way to her own room. 

'' Two hundred a month?" she said to herself, 
as she looked in her glass. "' I can manage on 
that, with close economy. This is your work, John 
Ramier. If I only had the money you have com- 
pelled poor Eugene to pay out for you. Why 
could he not have let me have a part of it ? Did 
you not rob me as well as the bank ? How I wish 
I had what you spoke of in your letter. What 
right had you to leave your wife without a dol- 
lar?" 

She stopped there, as if something she saw in the 
glass had given her a warning. 

" Dress for callers? Of course I will. No one 
has been here for weeks, and no one will come ; 
but I will not yield an inch. No, not even to my- 
self!" 

Had she been sure of a score of admiring eyes, 
or even pairs of eyes, she could hardly have given 
more artistic elaboration to that " home evening 
dress." To be dure, it served to pass the time and 
to occupy her mind. And then, too, she was an 
artist in such matters, and took all an artist's 
enthusiastic interest in the study of striking effects 
of color and arrangement. 

There was little danger that her personal charms 
would ever be permitted to parade under disadvan- 
tages, so long as she should remain in command. 
, ** Two hundred dollars a month !" 

She more than once half audibly repeated the 
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words, in tones whose varying cadence expressed 
no special degree of enthusiasm. 

It was not much for a lady of her social rank, 
about to enter upon a campaign of especial interest 
and importance. 

' And yet, for the deserted wife of a forger and 
defaulter, it was not exactly penury. Not with a 
house like that behind it, atid a carriage, and ser- 
vants, and a well-filled wardrobe to begin with, 
and a jewel-box by no means unsupplied. Yes, 
and with a rich father and uncle only a step or two 
farther in the background. 

She was giving the last touches to her toilet when 
there came a tap at the door, and a servant handed 
in a visiting card. 

"Mr. George Cardwell? Tell him I will be 
down in a few minutes.*' 

** I said you was at home, mum. And I showed 
him into the parlor, mum." 

The rounds energetic, important-looking face dis- 
appeared, and its owner made short work of her trip 
down-stairs. 

** She's jist a fixin' her back hair, sor. She'll be 
down to yez prisently." 

Nothing less than that could be the due of so 
handsome a gentleman, with such a frank and cor< 
dial face ; but Biddy did not know how much more 
than her back hair Mrs. Ramier had to arrange 
before she made her entrance into that parlor. 
It may be that, even then, she was glad to find the 
gas in the chandelier still turned down to the 
dimness of ** expectation pitch." 
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" Mr. Cardwell ! This is an unexpected pleas- 
ure." 

" My dear Mrs. Ramier» I should certainly have 
called sooner, but for — " 

** For the unfortunate circumstances? Do not 
hesitate. Although I hardly expected to be so 
promptly reminded of them." 

" You refer, I suppose, to the death of my wife. 
It was sad, Mrs. Ramler ; but it had been for so 
long a time expected — " 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Cardwell. In my own 
troubles I have forgotten yours. I was thinking of 
another matter." 

"Yes, Mrs. Ramier, I am not a married man 
now." 

'' But I am a married woman, Mr. Cardwell. I 
assure you I shiedl by no means be unmindful of 
that. Will you not be seated ?" 

There may have been so much more in their 
minds than on their lips that they had forgotten 
many things external, as they stood there, looking 
in each other's eyes ; but Mrs. Ramier had been 
the first to remember. 

They were still looking, now they were seated, 
and Mr. Cardwell's eyes were beginning to tell for 
him how much he saw to admire in the calm, re- 
pressive, self-controUed loveliness before him. 

A few remarks with a faint sound of fencing in 
them, and then Mr. Cardwell broke the ice at a 
blow. 

** I couldn't help it, Camilla. I thought I must 
come and tender you my sympathy. It's a dread- 
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ful affair. All but the splendid conduct of Eu- 
gene." 

•'He has acted weU." 

** The whole city is talking about it. There is 
no danger that you or your family will suffer." 

"No danger that I shall suffer, Mr. Cardwell? 
As if my life had not been one of awful suffering 
before this blow fell." 

''Camilla!" 

** Mrs. Ramier, please. Do you forget through 
whom the first trouble came to me ?" 

"Don't! I beg of you!" 

** Why not ? You may wish to forget ; but can 
I ? Do you not know a man, but for whom I 
should never have found myself compelled to marry 
John Ramier, and come to this? Or but for 
whom, if John Ramier had married me, he might 
have loved me, and then not have fallen, and not 
have dragged me down ? Do you know such a 
man, George Cardwell ?" 

"O Camilla!" 

His face was covered with his hands as if in an 
agony of some sort ; shame, remorse, or the ex- 
temely disagreeable feeling that a very beautiful 
woman was calmly heaping him with bitter re- 
proaches. 

Calmly, up to that point, but now the expression 
of her face suddenly changed, and a tide of pent-up 
feeling seemed to burst forth, though her tones 
were almost inaudibly low. 

" Not Camilla ! Mrs. Ramier ! My husband is 
alive, and I have heard from him this day. But I 
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shall never see him again. I am a wife, yet not a 
wife ! But that other man, Mr. Cardwell, to whom 
my dark fate traces back its bitterness, do you 
wonder if it seems to me I ought to hate that 
man?" 

" Hate me, Mrs. Ramier? You? And I loved 
you so !" 

*' Don't speak of it ! You would have dealt dif- 
ferently with a woman you had truly loved — " 

"I was not free." 

•* Nor am I now. Only free to suffer — " 

" But not to hate ? No, not to hate. Not me !" 

There had been much that was real in her gust of 
passionate emotion. So much that keener eyes 
than his would have failed to see through its brill- 
iant mask, and read the desperately selfish calcula- 
tion of the struggling soul behind it. Mrs. Ramier 
had studied the situation, and was beginning to be 
mistress of it. 

She stood in need of friends, of strong, fearless, 
devoted friends, especially of the sort that other 
people are a little afraid of. It was well even to 
have a slave or so, bound utterly to do her bidding ; 
and here was one, if she would but take the small 
and very pleasant trouble of binding him. 

There had been a perfection of subtlety, bom 
rather of instinct than of calculation, in the manner 
of her appeal to all that was manly in him ; but her 
voice was a shade softer as she murmured : 

" And why not you ?" 

A silence, and then he all but whispered : 

** I met little Cal. in the street to-day." 
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** I saw you from the window. Poor little Cal. ! 
What an inheritance is his ! Even the part of it 
that he will know. A stained name. A father of 
whom he cannot speak." 

Softer and softer grow the tones, and there was a 
handkerchief before the proud eyes now. An hour 
later, when Mr. Cardwell slowly walked out of that 
parlor, a lady went with him, even to the door, and 
her hand was on his arm in all the freedom of old 
familiar friendship. 

But for all that there was enough of reserve in 
her manner to call for something respectful, almost 
half submissive, in his own. 
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STRONG HELP THAT CAME IN TIME. 

When the tall vagabond took himself away so 
unceremoniously from under the operation of Mrs. 
Lawrence's pious benevolence, there was more of a 
stoop than ever in his broad shoulders. 

His slouching stride was a little rapid, but his 
head was thrown forward as if the brains inside of 
it were specially occupied. 

There are thoughts heavy enough to bend the 
heads of the strongest men, but they do not often 
burden the minds of tramps on the highway. At 
least, that is the universally received opinion, and so 
must be correct. And yet, from time to time^ 
when the lips opened, there came out words which 
seemed to indicate that the tramp was thinking. 

" They mean well, those women ; but the young 
one was nearest right. I must set myself at work. 
What for ? Well, for work's sake, I suppose. I've 
been a loafer long enough. And that isn't what 
I came here for. The bottom of a mine would be 
the best place for me, if it were a deep one. Down 
a mile or two nearer where my soul is. Ha ! ha ! 
What do they know about lost souls, or about hell, 
those good, pure women ? That's so. The only 
thing for me to do is to work. Not for wages, 
though. I couldn't stand that." 

It took him nearly half a mile of walking, up the 
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gentle acclivity of the eastern hill side, to grind out 
all those broken, disjointed sentences. Some of 
them were uttered loudly and fiercely enough, and 
others fell upon the sunny solitude around him in a 
sort of mournful compromise between a moan and 
a growl. 

He had paused now, and was leaning over the 
rail fence of a sort of pastoral arm, which there ter« 
minated the broad acres of Deacon Lawrence's 
farm, by reaching out over and grasping a rugged 
mass of rocky ledges and a quantity of irregular, 
second-growth woodland. 

There had been a stone quarry started, a little 
beyond, in days gone by ; but it was deserted now, 
for although the stone was good there was small 
market for it in that region. The timber, too, was 
good enough for firewood, but did not tempt the 
axe for any other purpose. 

" If I ain't mistaken, this'U do, but I'll give it a 
good look first. I can see over the whole valley 
from here." 

So he could, slight as was the elevation, and it 
was a lovely valley to look down upon. 

Over the fence, with a spring which spoke vol- 
umes for the condition of his muscular system, and 
it seemed as if that vaulting leap, or something 
else, had suddenly shaken all the slouch out of 
him. Its place was taken by an appearance of un- 
accountably strong interest, as he strode swiftly on 
across the narrow neck of pasture toward the rocks 
and the woodland. 

*' It was somewhere in here Job found his rattle- 
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snake. Can't be there's many of them, or they 
wouldn't have made such a fuss about it. Nobody 
took the trouble to clear out the snake from my 
Eden. And I wasn't man enough either to kill 
him or to clear out myself. Just like Adam, for 
all the world, and I'm descended from him, they 
say." 

Not a sign of a snake of any sort did he meet 
with, as he wandered to and fro under the shade of 
the oaks and maples and beeches. 

He was moving more slowly, but it was not long 
before he came to the edges of a deeply cleft ra- 
vine, closed in by rocks above and widening below 
into a sort of basin, now dry, at the lower end of 
which the broken ledges rose again, as if to hide it 
from the road. At the upper end of the ravine a 
spring of sparkling water gurgled from a hollow in 
the rock and fed a tiny ribbon of a rill, that found 
its way out below, through a natural cleft, and un- 
der a little bridge in the road, to the broad meadows 
beyond. 

A pool, here and there in its course, suggested 
that the basin might not always have been empty, 
and the tramp clambered down to the mossy edge 
of one. 

" Capital water," he remarked, at the end of a 
copious draught, taken on his hands and knees. 
" I wonder if it's as good for bathing purposes. 
There's enough of it, too, for that sort of thing; 
but seems to me I'd like to have a river of soap suds 
run through me for a while. Say for half a century 
or so. Should I feel clean then? Don't know 
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about It. Haven't I heard, somewhere, about 
something of that sort ?" 

The color was deepening on his bronzed face ; but 
he was rapidly preparing to test the lavatory prop- 
erties of the pool, and he ceased talking about it. 

An hour or so later he was once more pushing his 
seemingly aimless explorations of that neglected 
comer of Deacon Lawrence's farm. 

There could be no-particular value to the time of 
a tramp, and he might as well use it up in such a 
way as in any other. 

He could even lounge under a tree, at intervals j 
but at last an idea came to him. 

"No supper? Well, that won't be anything 
new. I can imagine it's a scouting raid, inside the 
enemy's lines, and we're out of reach of the quar- 
termaster. Rations played out, and all that. We 
never used to mind it then. But I can rig me 
something to camp in." 

A brief search found for him a spot where two 
masses of gray limestone lay so near one another 
that the cranny between them answered his pur- 
poses. It ran back against the slope> so that when 
he had roofed it with branches of fallen trees and 
slabs of bark, he had a rock-walled chamber, some 
five feet wide by ten or a dozen long. Not much 
more spacious, though better ventilated, than those 
luxurious crypts in gorgeous watering-place hotels, 
for which the world of fashion so eagerly exchanges 
the cool and spacious comfort of its city palaces. 

" No door ? I must run my risk of burglars and 
sneak-thieves. But I must have abed.'* 
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Green boughs, freely cut from a neighboring 
hemlock, and on these heaped armfuls of dry leaves 
and grass, made a couch of more than sufficient 
softness for such a frame as was to lie on them. 

He was not ready for that yet, although the sun 
was down, and the darkness was creeping through 
the woods behind him. 

It was odd that smy tramp should be so extraor- 
dinarily careful of such small baggage as he might 
carry with him, but the tramp had baggage, and he 
bestowed it with an exceeding care. 

A somewhat long and very narrow bundle, and 
not at all heavy ; but he buried it under the boughs 
and leaves at the inner extremity of his rock-walled 
citadel, and then. threw himself down full length in 
front of it. 

It was a dark sort of hole, that den of his, but 
by no means a bad place to sleep in. For a vaga- 
bond. If sleep were his object, however, it shortly 
became evident that he had failed to attain it. 

The rustling of the dry leaves and the crackling 
of twigs, as he rolled from side to side, told of a 
man who could not even lie still, while the hoarse 
exclamations which accompanied them, from time 
to time, were not the utterances of one who is 
** talking in his sleep." 

The words were not all pleasant words to hear, 
and the tones were not those of a man at peace with 
himself, or with man, or with God. Least of all 
with women. 

Deeper and deeper grew the darkness, for now 
it had swallowed all the valley ; but there could 
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hardly have been any other spot near Pekin quite 
as black as that bark-roofed cranny in Lawrence's 
Ledge. 

Another hour went by, and then, as if to escape 
the grim company his sleepless thoughts had sum- 
moned to his lonely bedside, the vagabond crept 
out into the unroofed gloom, and rose to his feet. 

"I can't stand that. I'd- feel better moving 
'round. Guess I'll strike right across." 

He found his way, with a stumble or two among 
rocks and trees, to the road fence and over it into 
the road. 

"Which way? Well, they don't either of 'em 
seem to be my road to-night. I'm out of all the 
regular highways of life anyhow. I sha'n't meet 
anybody in the fields," 

Over the opposite fence, therefore ; and now it 
almost seemed as if he had a distinct errand in his 
mind, so straight and so swiftly he marched on 
through the darkness. There was nothing higher 
or stronger than a mullein-stalk or a bull thistle 
to impede him ; but if he went far enough in 
that direction he would surely come to the south 
road. 

He had nearly reached it, for he could discern the 
line of opaque blackness lifted into the lesser dark- 
ness by its bordering trees, when his sombre march 
was suddenly halted for a moment, and then his 
whole form seemed to straighten and expand, and he 
went forward with a mighty, lion-like bound. 

A sound came cleaving through the silence and 
the shadows. 
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A clear, sharp cry, as of a woman's voice, and 
more in surprise than even fear. 

A second cry, sharper than the first, with a husky 
voice and bitter oath for an answer. 

"What do you mean? Unhand me! I have 
no money. I am Miss Edgerton. O God !" 

And the now terrified, agonized voice died in 
a smothered scream as a dirty handkerchief 
was forced over her mouth, and those cruel, piti- 
less hands tightened their profaning grasp upon 
her. 

When Veronica walked away from the Widow 
Harrobin's door that evening, her heart and her 
brain had been full to overflowing. She had barely 
given enough of care, to the way she was following 
to be sure that it led her homeward. Even when 
she entered the deeper shadows of the spreading 
oaks, where danger lurked and waited for her, she 
went on entirely absorbed in those deep, inner 
communings with her own soul, which the widow's 
solemn warning had forced upon her. 

** Married without love? I can hardly think of 
anything more dreadful than that. If the right 
man came I know I could — " Even in that soli- 
tude the words refused to pass her lips, but the 
purest-hearted woman knows most surely how true 
a love she could offer "the right man," if he 
would but come to her with all his own. 

** I know I could, but unless he does — " 

Well might that loud, keen-voiced cry spring 
from her astonished lips. Had those two human 
brutes been wild beasts of any other known variety, 
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they could riot have closed upon their prey with a 
spring more sure or more unexpected. 

Veronica was by no means a weak woman. Not 
even physically. Jerusha Gorham to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

She struggled desperately for a moment ; but 
what was strength like hers against such thews and 
sinews as hell had given to those its two chosen ser- 
vants ? 

Strong hands and hard, and it seemed to Ve- 
ronica, in that swift, terrible moment, as if they 
were holding her out over a bottomless gulf of 
shame and horror. She had vaguely heard of that 
gulf, but no conception of its actual existence had 
ever entered her imagination. She heard now, as 
if she heard not, and could not understand, the 
devilish utterances of those two. Alone and in the 
dark. No possible help — not one ! 

The shrinking human freight of a doomed ship 
going down through the waters of a lonely sea at 
night were not more hopelessly beyond the reach 
of any rescuing hand — beyond all use of prayer, if 
that can be. 

Ships do go down, while the doomed seamen and 
passengers are kneeling on the deck. We all know 
that, but what of it ? That brief homeward passage 
by sea is a clean, white thing, and the problem has 
little darkness in it, but for the spray in our eyes. 

But this— oh ! the pit ! the pit ! And the fiends 
of it! 

No earthly hope. And yet so overpowering is 
that subtle instinct of the soul, that consciousness 
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of an unseen Strength which may be supplicated, 
without which instinct no truly human life was 
ever bom into the world — Veronica did pray. She 
prayed, too, in her utter need, her suffocating, 
voiceless agony, the prayer whose earnestness ex- 
ceeds all possible power of words. The prayer that 
is above speech and beyond it. 

And yet only seconds had passed, not minutes, 
as clocks and men count time, in that long eternity 
of suffering and supplication since her first cry 
pierced the silence. 

No voice replied to cry or prayer, and the will of 
hell would be done on earth. 

No possible hope ! 

But there came now another sound through the 
night, and it reached no ears but Veronica's own. 

A footstep on the grass by the roadside ? Could 
she have heard so slight a thing through all the 
tumult of her soul ? Warnings that should have 
waked the world have sometimes fallen unheard 
through its din and uproar till they reached a single 
stricken listener. Swift feet, indeed, that hardly 
touched the earth, and before them a fierce breath 
as of some wrath to come, with a great name swept 
forward in its hot and scathing blast. 

Thud! thud! thud! 

Such sounds are made on human flesh by heavy 
blows, when dealt by a strong hand, striking hard. 

The first blow was followed by a gasp and a heavy 
fall. The others by a second fall and by sharp, 
blasphemous yells of pain. Back — borne back from 
the brink of the pit I 
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Or had that vanished ? Or was it all a dream ? 
Could the mouth of hell have been really open, and 
so near? Veronica, for one breathless moment, 
could think no other thought, feel no other sense, 
than that she was free. 

" Thank God ! He sent you !" 

" Are you hurt. Miss Edgerton ?" 

" No, sir. Not at all, I think. Only dreadfully 
frightened. Oh, how I thank you !" 

** Do you think you can walk ?" 

The voice that spoke to herwascavemously deep 
and strong, and the fierce excitement of the moment 
had given it a strange music, such as a master 
sometimes finds in the heavier notes of a great 
cathedral organ ; but it was profoundly respectful. 
Veronica could only see, through the dizzy dimness 
of that moment, that her unexpected helper was a 
man of unusual bodily frame ; but she felt wonder- 
fully, deliciously safe with the owner of that voice. 
She had never in her life heard anything so reassur- 
ing, and she answered with a great effort, 

** Oh, yes, certainly I can." 

'* Then, if you will take my arm, I will see you 
safely to the village." 

The ruffian who had first been stricken lay still 
where he had fallen, without sound or motion ; but 
the other had now half raised himself to a sitting 
posture and was groaning as if in pain, with one 
hand pressed against his side. 

" Broke a rib for you, did I ? Well, if I find you 
here when I get back, I'll break every bone in your 
body." 
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There was no reply to that. 

** Beg your pardon, Miss Edgerton. You are 
quite safe, I assure you." 

That was said because he had spoken so roughly ; 
but she did not need any assurance of the kind. 
She was listening intently, however, and she was 
certain that she had never heard that voice before. 
The stranger had pulled still lower over his forehead 
the brim of a broad felt hat, and she could not dis- 
cern a feature, as he towered at her side. The arm 
her hand was resting on was covered only by a 
shirt-sleeve ; but any man might happen to be 
coatless on so warm a night. 

She could but feel, too, even with so slight a 
pressure, what an arm of power was this which had 
come to her rescue. It was more like something 
metallic than mere hardened flesh. Since the world 
began, all womanhood has been ready to recognize 
the presence of strength in whatever form it has 
been manifested. 

But who could he be ? 

She wanted to ask him ; but something seemed 
to hold her back. 

Perhaps it was his own very respectful silence. 

They were entering the village now, and not 
many lights were put out yet, and the street was 
by no means deserted. 

** You are entirely safe now. Miss Edgerton. As 
I have not the honor of your acquaintance, I will 
not presume to go any further.** 

** But will you not tell me to whom I am in- 
debted?*' 
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** By no means. I am only too glad to have had 
such a chance." 

** But my father, he too will wish to thank 
you/' 

** Dr. Edgerton? I have met him. No, it is 
better as it is. But you may tell him from me that 
I think both those rascals are in need of surgical 
attendance. Good evening, Miss Edgerton." 

•' Please, sir—" 

He had turned, and was vanishing swiftly in the 
darkness, even while she spoke. 

It was too bad not to know to whom she owed 
a debt like that. A feeling of keen vexation min- 
gled with even the gratitude and the still tremulous 
satisfaction of recovered safety. 

The clouds which had been gathering all the 
evening were beginning their work at last, and the 
first heavy drops warned Veronica to hasten her 
walk homeward. 

It was a short one, but the rain was falling fast 
when she reached her own door. 

Her father had returned before her, and it 
seemed as if he could hardly hear her story through 
for very wrath. 

** Surgical aid ?" he exclaimed. ** They'll get it. 
We'll see if we can't give them something more 
than that. Who was it, did you say — the gentle- 
man who drove them off?" 

** He refused to tell me his name, father. He 
knew mine, and said he knew you ; but he would 
not tell." 

*' Some gentleman from the city, most likely. 
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Too bad. Seems to me it's very strange of him. 
Can't stay to talk, though." 

And he did not, and as fast as men and lanterns 
could be gathered, an angry squad of a dozen or so 
was plodding through the rain, out the south road, 
to the spot where Veronica's assailants had lain in 
wait for her. 

Nothing of the kind had ever before disturbed 
the history of that peaceful community, and the 
stir it made was in proportion to its rarity. 

'* Two of 'em, did you say, Doctor? And that 
feller cleaned 'em both out ?" 

** Did he give any reason why he wouldn't tell 
his name?" 

** 'Pears like he needn't ha' been ashamed of sech 
a job as that." 

" My daughter asked him," said the doctor, 
"but he wouldn't." 

" What kind of a lookin' man ?" 

" She says she would not know him if she should 
meet him. Except that he seemed a large, strong 
man." 

"Pretty hefty feller, I'd say. I can't seem to 
put my mind on jest the man." 

It was Binns the blacksmith who said that, as he 
gripped a little harder the hammer he had armed 
himself with against possible emergencies. But 
they were on the scene of Veronica's adventure 
now, and there was no need for any sort of ham- 
mer work. Quite enough had been done, for that 
matter, although the scoundrel with the broken rib 
was nowhere to be found. Then or afterward. 
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The other, however, the one who had received the 
angry force of that first blow. There he lay, and 
the light of the lanterns fell full ghastly on his white 
upturned face, wet now with the weeping rain. 

The doctor stooped beside him. 

"Is he dead, Doctor?'* 

** Dead as a doornail.*' 

** Awful hit that feller must have give him." 

** Square on the jugular. It would have killed 
Heenan. Nothing for me to do here. We'll pull 
him out of the road. Out of the way of the 
wagons." 

"What then, Doctor?" 

** Notify the coroner. It's his work now, not 
mine." 

One brave young fellow volunteered to stand 
guard till the arrival of the coroner, and the rest 
marched back to the village in a procession that was 
almost remarkable for the hushed quietness which 
seemed to cover it from everything but the rain. 
When the doctor reached his own house, however, 
he found things decidedly the reverse of quiet 
there. 

The news of what had happened had spread like 
wildfire from house to house, and even those of her 
female neighbors who would hardly have openly 
claimed her intimate friendship felt bound to come 
to Veronica's assistance in her hour of need. She 
may have half expected something of the sort, for 
her father was hardly out of the house before she 
had carefully removed from her apparel every trace 
of the rude treatment it had been subjected to. 
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She was by all odds the most unruffled and self- 
possessed of the exclamatory conclave which now 
filled her father*s parlor. Truth to tell, at that 
hour of the evening, some of the more matronly 
dames had hurried from their homes to the scene 
of excitement with a very great deal less of thought 
for the condition of their outward woman than 
Veronica had given to her own. 

They had already discussed very nearly to ex- 
haustion all she could or would tell them of her 
peril and her escape, and the doctor was all the 
more eagerly surrounded on his entrance. 

The latest particulars of the exciting news fell 
from his ready lips amid a storm of anxious in- 
quiries and all but breathless comments, among 
which appeared, in frequent reiteration and many 
forms, the declaration : 

** I'll never dare go out again alone after dark 
as long as I live !" 

But the doctor was also a father, and he was now 
glancing anxiously across the room at his daughter. 

" Veronica, my dear, you've had quite enough of 
excitement for one evening. I think I must send 
your friends home, and send you to bed." 

There was no help for it. No good physician 
will tolerate feminine rebellion against his authority. 
It was a Jittle too bad, but so it had to be. 



CHAPTER X. 

BROTHER BINNS AT THE PEKIN PRAYER-MEETING. 

With all its other attractions, moral, social and 
material, the village of Pekin Four Corners could 
boast of but one meeting-house. 

This, to be sure, was a very white and commodi- 
ous one, and it stood in a little "green" of its 
own, about half way between the Corners and the 
residence of Dr. Edgerton. Behind it was an 
ample range of sheds, for the shelter of the teams 
belonging to worshippers coming from a distance 
and for good men and boys to take refuge under 
from such showers and sunshine as might come 
between services. 

There were many shades of doctrinal persuasion 
in and about Pekin, and although the settled minis- 
ter was invariably selected by the particular sect 
that owned the meeting-house, a certain degree of 
reticence in the pulpit and of liberality in private 
discussion was secured by the composite character 
of what was called ** the paying congregation." 

It was not a bad thing, perhaps, to have matters 
so arranged that too much purely "doctrinal 
preaching" would not pay, since there were so 
many other things a minister might profitably ex- 
ercise his eloquence withal. 

On the same green, set back a little from the 
street, on the south side of the more pretentious 
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edifice, was a much smaller and more modest build- 
ing. 

Just as white, but without any portico or steeple, 
and to be entered by one wide, double door. 

Some people called it the ** conference-room*' 
and some by other names ; but there were those 
who had been heard to say that they somehow 
loved it better than they did the meeting-house, 
steeple and all. 

The Bible-class met there on Sundays, and the 
prayer-meetings were held there at all times. 

On either side were three good-sized, Windless 
windows, and up the centre ran one little aisle, 
flanked by rows of low-backed wooden benches, 
from which some half a dozen or so shot out at 
right angles to embrace the platform and the half- 
grown pulpit thereupon. 

A cosey, snug sort of a room, but not without its 
history of trial and tribulation. 

In default of other brands of discord, not only 
the church itself, but the paying congregation, had 
for a long time been all but rent asunder over the 
question of whether the Wednesday evening meeting 
should begin a little late, so the villagers could have 
time to finish their chores before going, or whether 
it should open early and give people from a distance 
a little more time to ride home in, after meeting. 

At this present the party headed by Deacon 
Lawrence was stiffly maintaining the victory it 
had won for early hours, and the recent death of 
Deacon Harrobin had left their opponents without 
a recognized leader. 
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That was one reason why Mr. Binns, at the close 
of that eventful day, was compelled to leave his 
happy home before his wife had finished washing 
the tea-dishes. He had determined to be at the 
meeting that night, and to be there early, for the 
purpose, as he expressed it, 

** Of seein' whereabouts they're goin* to stow old 
Harrobin. Fve doubts on the subjick myself, and 
Fd kind o* like to have 'em settled. I knowed the 
deacon." 

He was leisurely waddling up the street now, 
therefore, and his irrepressible tongue was at work 
as he went along. 

" * Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound. 
Mine ears attend the cry. 
Ye livin* men come view the ground 
Where you must shortly lie. ' 

Or if you don't lie, your tombstones'U do it for 
ye, if they're rightly sot." 

The peculiar style of his recitative laid a special 
stress on every other syllable, and came down with 
a bounce on the last of each line, in a way which 
added materially to the intended meaning of what- 
ever he might have in mouth. 

'* Good evenin'. Elder, is that you ?" 

'* Scoffing as usual, Binns? You'd a great deal 
better be on your way to prayer-meeting." 

The slow march of the blacksmith had made it 
almost impossible for him not to be caught up with 
by the longer limbs of the dignified but a little slip- 
shod respectability he now insisted on keeping even 
pace with. 
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** That's jest where rmgoin*, Elder Lockerman. 
I wish I could persuade you to come along with 
me. We*ll do you good !" 

** Going to meeting, Binns? Glad to hear it! 
We've had a striking example of the uncertainty of 
human life and the certainty of death. I wish you 
might feel it as a warning to flee from the wrath to 
come." 

" So I do, Elder. But I'd no notion you under- 
stood old Harrobin as well as that. He's an awful 
warnin* !" 

* * Binns ! Brother Harrobin was one of the 
elect." 

''I'm right down glad of it, Elder. It was about 
the only chance he had." 

** But it's a. terrible blow to good Sister Harrobin. 
To lose her staff and her stay." 

** She's had nigh onto fifteen year to git over 
that in, Elder. And she'll find it a heap easier work 
providin' for one than for two." 

"Binns, do you forget how often Brother Harro- 
bin has wrestled for your soul's salvation ? In sea- 
son and out of season ? He was one of the salt of 
the earth ; but I fear I must set you down as a hard- 
ened sinner." 

"Me hardened, Elder? Not by no manner of 
means. I ain't exactly a saint, like old Harrobin. 
I'm jest outside, like. Been there these ten years. 
Jest feel at home, all the time. Kind of proba- 
tioner." 

" You're an awful man, Binns. An awful man. 
And a stranger to the commonwealth of Israel." 
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** Now, Elder, if I don't know as many Jews as 
you do — " 

** Here we are, Binns. I must go in at once.*' 

** So must I,*' chuckled Binns. ** The brethren 
are coming out strong to-night, and so are the sis- 
tren. I must go for a front seat. But I'm glad 
I've sot so good an example." 

He walked up the narrow aisle, close behind the 
minister, and found himself a seat on one of the 
benches at the side of the pulpit, where a half turn 
brought him face to face with the rest of the little 
congregation. 

They were pouring steadily in, and the rodm was 
likely to be well filled ; but Binns had his comments 
to make as they entered. In a sort of half-audible 
undertone, which might have reached the ears of 
one sitting too close to him. 

** Deacon Pummer and his wife. The bench 
they settle on don't call for any cushions." 

"Deacon Lawrence. Well, I'm glad Harrobin 
was elected instid of him. Mrs. Lawrence. I do 
hope we'll hear from her. I wonder of it's possible 
for any woman to be as good as she looks. Don't 
know about it. Never lived with her. But she 
ain't no hypocrite, perfectionist or no perfection- 
ist." 

** And there's Jim. We'll hear from him. He 
ain't bad. Most any good cotton'U go for linen if 
you put in starch enough. Till it gits a leetle 
worn." 

'* Job and Jerushy ! I hope she'll exercise her 
gift-" 
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Elder Lockerman had been leaning back in his 
arm-chair, with his eyes shut and an expression of 
grief on his face ; but at that moment his mouth 
opened, without prelude or warning, in the open- 
ing words of a well-known hymn. 

The congregation rapidly struck in, but no voice 
aniong them all arose higher or more melodiously 
than that of Binns the blacksmith, who was now 
also leaning back, with his eyes shut and his mouth 
open. 

By the time that hymn was finished, the half hun- 
dred or more of men and women, the latter decidedly 
in the majority as became them, had all settled in 
their places. 

Elder Lockerman arose, and read a passage from 
the Word which seemed to him suited to the oc- 
casion. It was Paul's magnificent exposition of the 
resurrection, and the elder followed it with a series 
of the most intensely orthodox remarks. Not a 
fault could have been found with them or with his 
closing assertion that " Our dear departed brother, 
too, will arise with us at the last day ;** but he was 
looking in the face of Binns at that moment, and 
he was not more than half sure that the wicked 
blacksmith had not winked at him. 

That or something else made him open his little 
hymn-book at haphazard, and the hymn he gave 
out was by no means so sound as his remarks had 
been on the question of where men go to when 
they die and how long they are in going. Most of 
the songs people will consent to sing, concerning 
that subject, in these degenerate days, are sadly in 
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agreement with Paul. Still it was dreadful, or 
should have been, to hear the penetrating voice of 
Mr. Binns roundly asserting : 

"O that city of souls ! 

Tn my visions and dreams 
Its bright, jasper wails I can see, 

And I fancy but thinly the veil intervenes 
Between the fair city and me." 

It was just as well, perhaps, that Elder Locker- 
man did not hear the red-headed dreamer add, sotto 
voce, at the conclusion of it : 

** Old Lockerman'sgot a notion that veil's about 
a million years thin. But then he was thinkin' of 
Harrobin, and I guess he's about right." 

The elder did not hear, for he was just then call- 
ing upon brother James Lawrence to lead in prayer, 
a courtesy which was no more than the due of a 
young man of his prospects in life, who had con- 
descended to study for the ministry. 

James complied, and certainly made what is tech- 
nically known as a ** good prayer. " Even Binns 
remarked : 

** That's the thing. It's queer how much better 
some fellers kin speak with their eyes shet." 

But the special business of the evening, as all 
knew, was the glorification of Deacon Harrobin, 
and it was consistently attended to by those who 
had it in hand. As Elder Lockerman had re- 
marked, somewhat after the manner of an auc- 
tioneer's catalogue : 

** Our departed brother was a man whose like 
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we shall not soon see again. He had filled every 
office in the church and congregation. He was 
never absent from any stated meeting. He was 
instant, in season and out of season. He was al- 
ways ready to make himself heard in prayer and 
exhortation. In behalf of the welfare of our Zion 
he was ready at any time to give" — 

"Most anythin' that Sol Ramier left his wid- 
der," muttered Binns ; but the elder went on — - 
** his time, his toil, and his worldly goods." 

There was a good deal to be said, but there con- 
tinued to be a curious discrepancy between the 
congregation and the minister, and every hymn 
they sang made a worse mess of it. 

** They'll just have to burn that hymn-book," 
muttered Binns, ** and go for another. It don't 
agree with me and the elder." 

The hymns and the talkers all joined in making 
Brother Harrobin a living, talking, working man, 
already risen at that moment, and Job Gorham 
capped it all by declaring : 

** Now he's an aingil, the most natural thing in 
the world 'd be to hev him sent down to look out 
for Pekin church, seein' that was the thing he 
seemed to keer most for while he was in the flesh." 

** That'd be kindo' rough on Lawrence," growl- 
ed Binns, but it was now drawing close to nine 
o'clock, and Elder Lockerman was too thoroughly 
orthodox to let a meeting like that break one of its 
own regulations. 

Besides, his soul had been stirred within him con- 
cerning that atrocious scoffer of a blacksmith, and 
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he thought he had him now where he could not get 
away from a special dose of strong exhortation. 

The meeting closed, and there was a crowd be- 
tween Binns and the door ; but he did not seem to 
be in any hurry. He even lingered a little behind 
his neighbors, and so fell helplessly into the hands 
of the elder. 

** I hope, Binns, you have been improving your 
opportunities." 

** Heard every word, Elder. Been singin', too." 

** Have you listened to any purpose ?" 

** Look a' here, Elder, do you remember what 
Shakespeare said to Queen Elizabeth ?" 

*' This is no time or place, Binns, for ungodly 
plays." 

** Said he to her, says he, * Lib, old girl, there's 
too much nonsense.' " 

* * Binns ! Binns ! Do you not now feel to say, 
* Let me die the death of the righteous ' ?" 

"Well, yes, Elder, there's a good deal to re- 
joice over in old Harrobin's case. It's a big thing 
for Sol Ramier's widder." 

** His title is sure, Binns, to a mansion in the 
skies. Do you not wish you had one ?" 

" Not if I hev to marry a widder for it. But it's 
comforting Elder, to know he won't hev to work. 
He never did take to it kindly. It'll be just one 
long dead beat for him. Elder. He's about used 
up what she had, and I'm glad he's got a fresh 
holt, somewhere." 

** No toil or suffering there, Binns." 

** Do you reckon he's got there so quick as this, 
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Elder? I hadn't counted on that. No, there 
ain't no work where he's gone. He won't even 
hev to chop wood, onless the brimstone gives out. * ' 

** Binns !" 

** I'd rather go where there's a little suthin' to 
do now and then. Harpin' 'd be better'n nothin'. 
But that wouldn't suit old Harrobin, if there was 
anythin* like a reg'lar stint of it." 

*• You are incorrigible, Binns !" 

At that moment Mrs. Pummer took possession 
of the pastor, and the blacksmith slipped along the 
aisle. 

" Good evenin', Mrs. Gorham. I was glad to 
hear from you this evenin'. If ever you look bet- 
ter one time than another, it's when you're on 
your feet in a meetin'." 

•' Now, Mr. Binns !" 

** Did you hear about eggs agin to-day, Mrs. 
Gorham ? Folks from town say they're goin* to be 
awful scurse and high. I do hope your hens'Il do 
their duty by the elder. If they should git to 
twenty-five cents a dozen, by Thanksgivin' — " 

** Job ! Job ! I'm a-waitin' for ye. And here's 
Mr. Binns." 

But Binns was destined to find his way into the 
open air without striking another victim. 

** I'm glad I came," he said to himself, as he 
struck out homeward. ** But it'll be a wet night for 
them that's far to go. Hullo ! what's all that 
racket up at Dr. Edgerton's? I must see about 
that. He couldn't be makin' much more of a fuss 
if old Harrobin'd riz, and come to pay his bill." 



CHAPTER XL 

A REMARKABLE OPERATION IN REAL ESTATE. 

People rise early in the country, but the tramp at 
Lawrence's ledge must have been one of the earli- 
est that next morning. Before the sun was half 
an hour high, he had a hot fire blazing on the slope, 
a few rods from the road, and was sitting before it, 
waiting for the cooking of his breakfast. 

** Tve had worse ones, many a time," he said to 
himself. " Roasted potatoes are not to be sneezed 
at by a man as hungry as I am.*' 

Nor by any other man, but he did not add a 
statement of from what precise field around Pekin 
Four Corners he had obtained them. 

There they were now, in the perfect oven he had 
scooped for them among the ashes, and before a 
great while he could take them out, one by one, 
and set himself at work upon their mealy contents. 

Hunger, a little salt, a spoon, and great healthy 
tubers, with a tin cup of cold water from the 
spring. 

He had just opened the last one, protecting with 
green leaves the fingers of the hand he held it by, 
when a buggy with a man in it drove sharply down 
the hill, and was pulled up, near the fence, for its 
driver to jump out. 

** Hullo, you, there ! What are you doing ?" 

'* Eating my breakfast,'' calmly responded the 
potato-roaster, as he arose, and walked down tow- 
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ard the fence, without suspending his operations 
on the matter in hand. 

** Eating your breakfast ! What are you doing 
on my land ?*' 

** Trespassing, I suppose." 

The slouch and the drawl made the impudence of 
It perfect, and Deacon Lawrence's bluff face and 
burly form were taking on more and more the as- 
pect of an offended landowner. ' 

** Trespassing ? Fd say so !" 

*' Your land, is it ? Well, I reckon it isn't pay- 
ing you anything very heavy, nowadays. Not this 
patch of it.*' 

** That's none of your business." 

** Well, no. But I say, deacon, what's land like 
this worth here away, anyhow ?" 

"One price and another. A hundred, all the 
way down to twenty-five. What's that to you ?" 

** Now, Deacon, do you mean to say land as 
mean as this'U fetch twenty-five ? This corner up 
here to the woods ? There ain't more'n four 
acres of it." 

''Jest about that." 

** Do you mean to say you'll take a hundred for 
it, cash down on the nail ?" 

' * For that patch ? Yes, but what—' ' 

** Hold on. Deacon. What*ll you take to throw 
in the rocks ? There's about as much more of 'em, 
and they ain't worth a cent of any man's money, 
except for the brush and firewood." 

** Yes, they are. I wouldn't take a cent less. But 
I'd like to know what — " 
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** Just a minute, Deacon. Call them four acres, 
more or less, along the road to your line. That's 
eight acres, at twenty-five. Do you mean to say 
you'd take an even two hundred for it ?*' 

"Well, yes, I would, but—" 

** Bargain's closed, Deacon. There's fifty to bind 
it. I'll pay you the rest when you hand me my 
deed." 

As the deacon said to his wife afterward, he was 
"struck all in aheap" by the unexpectedness of 
it ; but it was too late to back out, for his hand had 
almost mechanically closed on that fifty dollar 
greenback, and no court in the land but would have 
compelled him to perform his verbal contract, so 
made. 

There was nothing more to be said now about 
" trespassing," for the tramp was standing on his 
own land. Besides, such a man as Deacon Law- 
rence could not for his life have withheld the re- 
spect due to a human being who could strike a 
bargain in that way. 

'* You'll pay half the cost of the survey ?" 

"Of course. That won't amount to anything. 
But I want my deed to-day. A smart man could 
run that line in an hour." 

** The deed's nothing. Only to have a blank filled 
up and sign it, and the description's easy." 

* Make it out to Esau Hardery, Deacon. Some 
folks call me Saw for short. I was named after the 
man that got beat on a trade with Jacob." 

"Hardery? Esau?" 

"I'll write it out for you." 
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** Where'd you come from ? Hain't been round 
here long?" 

''Well, Deacon, some day when you and I are 
better acquainted you may tell me all about your- 
self. I've been round here long enough to pick 
out the patch I wanted, and to buy it too." 

'* You can't make a living off from that patch." 

** You wait and see. Perhaps Til get my biggest 
crop off the ledge." 

** No market for stone." 

" Well, it don't take much to keep me. It's no- 
body's business but mine if I live on roast pota- 
toes, so long's I pay cash for all I buy, and don't 
ask odds of anybody." 

That was sound doctrine in the ears of Deacon 
Lawrence. 

"I'll have your deed ready at noon," he said, 
" and I'll fetch the surveyor over to-morrow morning 
early. You come to my house about twelve o'clock. ' ' 

' * I know where it is. Got my dinner there yes- 
terday. Mrs. Lawrence is a remarkably fine woman, 
Deacon." 

** Dinner at my house ?" 

** So I did. I say, Deacon, I haven't seen the 
papers. Is there any news ?" 

** News ? I should say there was. A man killed 
last night, right down yonder on the south road — " 

"You don't say!" 

But the deacon went right on, for it was a thing 
to be proud of, a matter like that, happening al- 
most on his own land, and his account of it was not 
only graphic but reasonably near the facts. 
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** Killed him at one lick, did you say ? And they 
don't know who he was ? Can*t the gal make a 
guess?'* 

** Gal ? Miss Edgerton is one of our first young 
ladies. Daughter of Dr. Edgerton. There isn't a 
finer—" 

" You don't say ! And he didn't tell her ?" 

** Not a word, and the coroner's inquest's to be 
held this morning, and I'm on the jury. Better be 
going, too." 

** Well, Deacon, he wasn't any fool, that feller. 
Didn't want his time used up before any jury. 
Summoned as a witness and all that. He knew 
what he was about." 

** I declare. So he did. I hadn't seen it in that 
light before. But I must hurry. The deed'U be 
ready for you. Good morning." 

He hastened to get into his buggy, and drove 
away, but Esau Hardery, or ** Saw," if he liked 
that better, stood by the fence a moment, looking 
after him. 

** I've got it. So far so good. And nobody's 
guessed who it was killed that brute ? That's bet- 
ter still. She said God sent me, but she's a little 
out, just there, only I couldn't tell her so. I had 
an errand of my own across lots last night. Guess 
I can keep my own secrets, but I wouldn't miss 
having this one to keep for any money under 
heaven. Nothing I ever did put as much into me 
as knocking those fellers over. Killed him, did I ? 
Well, he wasn't the first, by more'n one." 

There was a consultation going on in Deacon Law- 
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rence's sitting-room, while he was driving home 
with his unexpected fifty dollars in his pocket. 

** Mother/* said Dor, ** I've half a mind to go 
on foot.*' 

** The road is very muddy this morning, Theo- 
dora. Your father will be here soon enough. I 
am quite anxious to see Vefonica myself.*' 

** O dear ! Will she have to stand up before all 
those men, and tell all about it ? It's dreadful !" 

' * Yes, Dor. But she ought to forget that in 
her gratitude." 

** For being scared half to death ?" 

** For the help that was sent her at the right mo- 
ment." 

** What a man he must have been ! Could you 
have done that, Jim ?" 

** Not quite, but I'd have tried it on. Tell you 
what, Dor, I'm going into the gymnasium and to 
taking boxing lessons the day I get back." 

** Boxing lessons, my son ? What has a minister 
of the Gospel to do with boxing? Your errand 
will be one of peace." 

** Mother, Lester Mott is one of the best gym- 
nasts in the University." 

** And he a theological student !" 

'* Is that so, Jim ? Well, I liked him when he was 
here, but I'd no idea there was that amount of 
good in him. Could he have knocked over a 
tramp?" 

" Theodora ! My daughter !" 

*' I guess he could. Dor. And he could beat 
any one I know of talking to him afterward.** 
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** Poor Veronica ! Suppose it had been nobody 
but Elder Lockerman, or some such man. I don't 
see why a minister can't be as much of a man as 
anybody." 

** That's what Lester Mott says. He's a man, 
every inch of him." 

** Well, Jim, if you must be a minister — " 

" Your father's here, Dor." 

In a moment more the deacon's heavy tread was 
in the sitting-room. 

"What do you think I've done this morning, 
mother?" 

*' Something good, I hope. " 

** I've sold the ledge on the hill and four acres 
of land this side of it for two hundred, cash down. 
Fifty dollars in hand and the rest at noon to-day.'' 

** It's all it's worth. We've never got anything 
from it. What can anybody want of it ? Whom 
did you sell it to?" 

** A new man. Gave his name as Esau Hardery. 
Looks like a plain, honest, hard-working sort of a 
man. He says he got his dinner here yesterday." 

** Mother ! Mother ! It's your tramp. I know 
it is." 

** My tramp ? Why, he was about as forlorn a 
specimen — " 

** Mother, you've hit it at last. You're always 
talking of entertaining angels unawares. This one 
was a two-hundred-dollar angel." 

** If it was the same man, Dor — " 

*' It couldn't be anybody else. That piece of 
land is just like him." 
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** The money comes just in time for James," said 
his mother, as if not unwilling to change the sub- 
ject a little. '* We shall not have to draw on the 
bank," 

**A hundred will do for Jim, just now," re- 
marked the deacon. ** I guess you'll have to hurry 
up, whichever of you's going in the buggy with me, " 

** We're both going, father. Jim, you'd better 
carry your boots." 

** No, Dor, ril wear them." 

*' Get your bonnet, Theodora. We must see 
Veronica before she goes to the coroner's." 

That had been a troubled sort of a mornipg for 
Veronica, carefully as she maintained her outward 
composure in heir father's presence. He felt it, too, 
in a vague, anxious, sympathetic, masculine way ; 
but he was only her father after all, and what her 
heart was calling so loudly for at that hour was a 
mother. 

She had lost her own, so very long ago. When 
she was but a little girl. But she had not for years 
called up her face and form so vividly as now. 

The ordeal before her was truly a severe one for 
a young and modest woman. Hardly the less so 
because of the fact that the face of every listener, 
official or otherwise, would be neighborly and 
familiar. 

** O mother! mother!" 

Her inner longing was rising to her lips almost 
audibly, as she walked toward a window. 

*'Mrs. Lawrence? Dor? O father, they're 
coming here." 
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** Now that's kind of them. She is a good 
woman !" 

* * Good ! I guess she is. And Dor is a perfect 
jewel. I am so glad !*' 

Every line of her face helped her eyes and tongue 
to tell them so when they came in, while the doc- 
tor almost forgot his professional self-possession in 
his admiration of the unruffled calm which rested 
on the face of Mrs. Lawrence. 

Perhaps she appreciated a little too keenly the 
fact that she was in the performance of her duty. 
But then she really was so, and that is a great deal, 

Theodora, on the other hand, was hardly what 
could be called placid. She had her questions to 
ask, and the answers to some of them were almost 
disappointing. 

** You don't even know whether he was young or 
old. Not even if he was good-looking." 

**The tramp?" mischievously interposed Dr. 
Edgerton. 

** No, indeed. The hero. The knight-errant, 
that rescued her." 

*' Decidedly a night errand," chuckled the doc- 
tor, whose nerves could hardly have been in good 
order that morning. ** I can tell you one thing 
about him." 

**Do, please." 

** He was a married man, of middle age, with verj' 
good sense." 

** Why, Doctor, how do you know ?" 

** Any young man, with the least bit of nonsense 
about him would have given his name. This gen^ 
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tleman preferred that his wife should not see his 
name in the newspapers, mixed up with any kind 
of lady-rescuing. We all learn prudence, as we 
grow older.*' 

It was a little too bad, to have the romance part 
of Veronica's adventure crushed to earth in so ruth- 
less a manner ; but the facts of the case were in 
favor of the doctor's theory. 

Deacon Lawrence had set out for the coroner's 
office, or rather that of the one village lawyer, in 
which the inquest was to be held, as soon as he had 
hitched his buggy in front of Dr. Edgerton's, and 
it was high time now for the rest to be moving. 
Veronica felt very differently about it, walking 
along with Dor, behind her father and Mrs. Law- 
rence. 

Everything was a little more than ready when 
they arrived, and a good two thirds of the popula- 
tion of Pekin Four Corners would have been in that 
office to hear the testimony, but for the walls of it 
and the two special constables who were so authori- 
tatively guarding the door. 

If ever men did their best to look dignified, they 
were that coroner and his jury. 

They succeeded, too, but they had a little help, 
especially while Veronica Edgerton was giving in 
her evidence. 

The pale, grave, ** thoroughbred" face of the wit- 
ness herself was worth any juryman's while to look 
into, and find his soul within him growing more 
heroically respectful to all women, as she steadily 
told her brief, tremendous story. 
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And there beside her, on the right, sat Mrs. Law- 
rence, her placid, benignant face raised full upon 
that jury, almost as if she would have said : 

** I am her mother, to-day, gentlemen," and 
such glances as fell upon her fully testified to her 
moral and social standing in that community, 
** perfectionist or no perfectionist," as Binns might 
have expressed it. 

On Veronica's other hand sat Theodora, and there 
was something in her attitude, the slight flush on her 
face, and the gunpowdery expression of her very 
pretty eyes which vaguely suggested the vicinity 
of a large reinforcement of female cavalry, ready 
for the promptest kind of a charge, if need should 
be. 

But there was no need. The show of force was 
ample. 

Not many questions, and none of an embarrassing 
nature, were put to Veronica, and her part in the 
inquest was quickly over. So was the doctor's, and 
the witnesses and their escort were set at liberty. 

That is, Veronica was at liberty all the way home 
to reply to Mrs. Lawrence's efforts at a proper 
*' improvement" of so wonderful a providence, by 
enthusiastic expressions of her sense of gratitude 
to her and Dor. 

As for the coroner and his jury, the case before 
them seemed plain enough, in spite of the remain- 
ing witnesses ; but it had its difficulties. The main 
one was to find a verdict to suit. 

The stock of such goods in and about Pekin was 
small, and the assortment had been gathered with- 
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out any reference to eccentric sizes like the one 
now to be fitted, 

** Pity there's only this one," remarked a jury- 
man. ** 'Pears like we might jest as well have sot 
on both them fellers as on jest one." 

** He'll git sot on, some day. Don't you mind 
about him." 

** But I'm right down glad we hain't no trace of 
the chap that laid out this one." 

''Be ye? Why?" 

** 'Cause, I'm afraid we'd ha' had to hold him 
for some kind o' manslaughter, if we knowed who 
he was." 

" I'd a good deal rather vote him a medal. But 
what will we do for a verdick ? There ain't no kind 
o' doubt but what the man's dead." 

They found one, at last, and they all agreed that 
it fitted the case as nearly as any other they could 
think of. 

** Found dead by the visitation of God." 

The coroner was satisfied, and the successful jury 
was discharged. Dr. Edgerton chuckled a little 
when he heard of it, and remarked, 

** That'll answer ; but it seemed to me that blow 
on the jugular had something to do with it." 

An hour or so later Job Gorham and Binns, who 
had both been on the jury, were discussing the 
matter with Mrs. Gorham at the miller's gate, 
when they were joined by no less a person than 
Elder Lockerman himself. 

** That verdict ?" said the latter, in response to an 
appeal from Mrs. Gorham. ** It's a disgrace to any 
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set of sensible men. Everybody knows that that 
unfortunate being came to his end by violence." 

•*Now, Elder," said Binns, " Fd ha' thought 
you'd ha* come out strong for that verdick. I 
picked it out myself. 

** He fell by the hand of another sinful human 
being. ' ' 

** So he did, Elder. I don't deny that. But I 
heard you preach a sermon once on Samuel cuttin* 
up Agag. Hewed him into little chunks, he did. 
Now that there tramp was an out-and-out Canaan- 
ite. Amalekite of the wust kind. And that other 
chap, the one that knocked the wind out of him, 
was a reg'lar built Israelitish Hebrew Jew, of the 
Joshaway and David kind. Oh, but wouldn't Josha- 
way have went for a man he caught on the south 
road, layin* violent hands on one of his flock !" 

** I'm glad you can recall any of my ministrations, 
Binns. I wish I could see your face more fre- 
quently in the sanctuary." 

** Now that's a good word, Elder. It's jest the 
name for our meetin'-house. I'll never call it any- 
thin' else. I'm comin*, Elder. My wife's gettin' 
a little deaf, and it won't do not to have our sheer 
of the gospil listened to. Not so long as we pay 
for it. Besides, somebody's got to come in and fill 
Brother Harrobin's place. I reckon I'm just about 
the man for that." 

** His place will be hard to fill, Binns. He is a 
great loss to this community." 

Mrs. Gorham had been preternaturally silent for 
a minute or so, but her turn had come. 
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** Elder Lockerman, have you been to see Widder 
Harrobin?" 

" A brief call only, Mrs. Gorham. She seems to 
be in a manner comforted ; but I was hardly able 
to ascertain her state of mind. I shall see her again 
soon." 

** I was over to see her this very day. You see, 
I'd baked more'n I ort at one bakin', and I was 
afraid it might spile before it'd get eat up, and so 
I kerried a couple of loaves over to her. Not that 
she's an objick of charity, with sech a farm as 
hers—" 

*' Have you any idea of the shape in which the 
deacon left his affairs, sister Gorham ? His last 
year's subscription is unpaid, and so, I think, is 
this year's." 

** I couldn't get much out of her, somehow. I 
told her all I could in the way of comfort. I said 
what a good man he was, and how she must miss 
him, and how we'd never see his face again or hear 
his voice in prayer and praise, and he'd be missed 
from his accustomed seat in the sanctuary, and she 
hardly said a word. She didn't show a sign of what 
I'd expected to find her feelin's 'd be under sech 
tryin' circumstances." 

" She did not mention her temporal affairs ?" 

*• Not exactly. She's got com to harvest and 
potatoes to get in, and I said I'd send Job over to 
see about gettin' a man to come and 'tend to it for 
her." 

** No, you needn't. Job," said Binns. ** I'm 
goin' out to see the widder to-morrer. I'll tend 
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to all that. She hain't anythin' to do with old Har- 
robin's debts. Why, if she used up all there is left 
of Sol Ramier's property, it wouldn't begin to pay 
*em. But, Elder, there's one thing more on my 
mind." 

•'What's that, Binns?" 

** Don't you think, now, what between old Har- 
robin and this here tramp, we're layin* in stock for 
our revival this winter?" 

** It is to be hoped that we may have a season of 
refreshing — but, Binns — " 

** If we could only manage to have a few more 
sudden deaths, Elder ; but it's been an awfully 
healthy season. Good crops, too. Things weren't 
a promisin' over well till now ; but the chances are 
kind o' lookin' up. I must see the deacons and 
trustees about it. How much would it cost, now, 
to hire one of these here travellin' revivals to come 
and settle down in our vineyard — say from Thanks- 
givin' on?" 

'* I do not think I can discuss that subject with 
you, Mr. Binns." 

And the elder left him to finish his talk with Job 
and Jerusha. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

The friendly call of Mr. Cardwell had brought a 
good deal of balm with it to the troubled soul of 
Mrs. Ramier, and the next morning's newspapers 
brought more. 

The bank secret had been admirably kept, of 
course, but not from the reporters, and it was clear 
that Mr. Cardwell had by no means misrepresented 
or exaggerated the tone of public opinion. 

The Ponsard and Madison families had never 
stood higher, not from the day when the first Ameri- 
can Ponsard landed his last cargo of slaves on the 
Gulf Coast, and came ashore himself to enjoy his 
hard-earned gains, and transmit them to his pos- 
terity. With the unquestioned '* blood" belonging 
thereunto, and which even the press accorded to 
them this day. 

It was more than sugar in Mrs. Ramier' s coffee 
that morning, to feel sure that the same printed 
expressions of respectful admiration would be 
perused by the eyes of her entire set, including 
Mrs. Laura Lasalle, 

Again she said to herself, 

** I will not yield an inch. I will go right on as 
if nothing had happened. I will not be dragged 
down." 

Still it was a quiet breakfast table, for old Mr. 
Ponsard was thoughtful, and Eugene's color changed 
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more than once while he had his newspaper in his 
hand. 

There was that in it which might well have dis- 
turbed the feelings of a modest man, and then, too, 
the praise heaped upon himself was accompanied by 
expressions of a somewhat different character relat- 
ing to his absent brother-in-law. 

The correct thing among the best people of that 
community, ladies of high standing and new car- 
riages particularly, was to go for a drive in the fore- 
noon, since the sun was apt, at that season, to 
smile a trifle warmly at a later hour. 

An order sent to the coachman, and then Mrs. 
Ramier had duties in her dressing-room. 

'* Simplicity, I think," she said to herself, with 
quite an array of garments outspread on chairs and 
bed. **But not too much. And little Cal must 
be looking his very best." 

If he did not it was no fault of his careful mother. 

As for herself, the most critical eyes of all that 
were to meet her that morning would be compelled 
to acknowledge the artistic success of her perfect 
toilet. It seemed to say, though not with too 
offensive an exhibition of mere costliness, **This 
is the heiress of the Ponsards. Niece of Mr. 
Madison. Sister of Mr. Eugene Ponsard. We 
are taking our morning drive in our own family car- 
riage." 

It said nothing whatever of Colonel John Ramier, 
the forger and defaulter ; but it very plainly added, 
" I also claim my vested rights as a very beautiful 
woman." 
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That was by no means the least important part 
of Mrs. Ramier's resources for the society campaign 
before her, and a prophetic sense of coming tri- 
umph began to swell proudly in her bosom before 
her horses had continued their stately, or gingerly, 
trot for a dozen squares. 

If there were those in any of the stylish vehicles 
she met or passed who asked in their hearts, " Out 
so soon? How can she?" or even if their inner 
view of her courageous defiance of the world took 
on a more harsh form, no such unpleasant thing 
was permitted to find expression in their faces or 
manner. 

Eugene had paid the bank, and here was Mrs. 
Ramier as well dressed and as beautiful as ever. 

It was clearly a case for the exhibition of Chris- 
tian charity to an unfortunate woman whose 
wicked husband had thrown himself away. Been 
found out. 

So the charity was extended by every one, in 
smiles and bows, and even in gracious pauses for a 
moment of complimentary conversation. 

It is quite possible that, if Mrs. Lasalle had 
imagined her old friend's purposes that morning, 
she might not have driven out, or might have 
selected some other thoroughfare for the needful 
exercise of herself and her high-stepping span. But 
she had not dreamed of such a thing, and she said 
so, then and afterward to herself and to others 
confidentially. She did not dream of meeting Mrs. 
Camilla Ramier until it was all too late to avoid a 
meeting. She saw, and knew that she was seen, 
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and then she remembered how blind she had been 
only the previous morning, and she was conscious 
of a bitter feeling against Eugene Ponsard for hav- 
ing paid the bank that money. 

But for that there would have been less of a de- 
mand for Society's charity and Christian forgiveness 
to his sister. 

The carriages drew very near — nearer — nearer — 
and even Mrs. Lasalle was compelled to admit that 
Mrs. Ramier had never looked more beautiful. 
Little Cal, too, in his perfect dress and his child- 
ish glee, was a tremendous reinforcement to his 
mother. And she knew it, and loved him for it. 

" She is wickedly beautiful !" 

That was the thought in Mrs. Lasalle's mind, as 
she nerved herself to be as blind as ever and to 
keep the flush of mortification from her face, under 
the positively brilliant half smile with which Camilla 
Ramier utterly failed to see her. 

*' That will do for once," said the latter to her- 
self as she was borne triumphantly onward. * * She's 
got her lesson. But I must be a little careful how 
many enemies I make just now. I don't know 
but I'll patch up some sort of a truce with Laura 
before long." 

There were yet difficulties to be overcome. She 
knew that. There is nothing in the wide world so 
tenderly sensitive as social position, and those who 
have the care of such delicate hot-house flowers 
must beware of sudden heat as well as of chilling 
frost. 

Society had a good deal to say about Mrs. 
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Ramier that morning, and drove home, always ex- 
cepting Mrs. Lasalle, with a glow of self-apprecia- 
tion at its honest heart over its generous forgiveness 
of the defaulter's deserted wife. 

It had done precisely as it would have been done 
by, and felt almost as well as did the bank stock- 
holders when they heard of the noble conduct of 
Eugene Ponsard. 

To Eugene himself that should have been a 
happy morning, for not a chance was given him to 
forget what a highly honorable gentleman he was, 
and how thoroughly his business acquaintances 
could understand that something more than usual 
was required to enable a man to actually pay so 
much money under such peculiar circumstances. 
He had business to transact with a well-known firm 
of stock brokers, a little before noon, and there had 
not been anything unpleasant to confront him there ; 
but he came away with a somewhat serious expres- 
sion on his face, nevertheless. 

*' Everything's going up — up — up. What a 
change. More than fifty thousand dollars in my 
favor in less than thirty days. Why couldn't it 
have come a few weeks earlier, I'd like to know? 
Why couldn't Jack have stayed, and faced the mat- 
ter, anyhow ? The old gentleman and Uncle Madi- 
son would have stood by him. So would I. We 
could have just hushed it all up, and had no sort of 
investigation. There'd have been danger in it. 
But it puzzles me why he didn't. There's some- 
thing there I don't quite understand." 

Whatever it was, it had so nearly absorbed his 
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thoughts that he came near failing to respond to a 
very cordial greeting. 

** Mr. Card well? Good morning. Stocks are 
up to-day." 

** Especially that of the Magnum National Bank. 
I sincerely hope Colonel Ramier's property will 
make good your own loss. In part, at least." 

** Property ? He did not leave a dollar. Not in 
any form." 

** Is it possible? When that is known, it will 
add so much the more to the public estimation of 
your own conduct." 

Cardwell's manner was peculiarly hearty. Quite 
that of a man who is anxious to be regarded as a 
warm friend. In fact, before their brief street in- 
terview was over, Eugene was conscious of a dim 
feeling that it was almost too much so. 

He had not gained a dozen steps, however, be- 
fore he was again hailed, and this time by the 
strong, sonorous voice of Uncle Madison. 

*' Just been to the bank, Eugene — " 

*'Ismy father there?" 

'* Yes, and everything's going on finely. Every- 
body asking after you. But what's got into you ? 
You look glum ! I don't believe you understand 
how everybody's feeling, Eugene." 

" Don't know that I care much. They haven't 
been paying over any fifty thousand dollars." 

** That's it, is it ? I never thought of that. But 
it's reasonable. You paid it ; but you didn't enjoy 
it, eh ? Like the fellow that ate the crow. Of 
course. But, Eugene, my boy, you won't lose any- 
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thing by it. Give you my word. If any of your 
payments pinch you, come to me. Don't sacrifice 
anything." 

** I can carry it, Uncle Madison — " 

** So can Camilla. If I didn't see her riding out a 
while ago, as if she owned the town. She beats me 
a little. But then I never did understand women." 

Eugene showed no disposition to stand there in 
the street, and explain the other sex to his uncle. 
He was rather inclined to plead his duties at the 
bank. 

** Just one moment, Eugene. You and Ramier 
were pretty close friends. Have you any notion 
what he did with his money ? Did he gamble ?" 

'• Not that I knew of." 

'* Not in stocks, for instance? That's the ruin 
of more men ! He didn't drink — " 

"No. Nothing of the kind." 

'* There ain't but one other way. You lived in 
the same house with him. Was there anything 
wrong between him and Camilla?" 

** As you just remarked. Uncle Madison, I live 
in the same house. Suppose you ask Camilla." 

** You're right, by ! Just like you. Soul of 

honor. Might have known better than ask you 
such a question. Beg pardon, Eugene. But I 
guess I won't ask Milly. Confound that rascally 
Ramier !" 

Eugene was gone before the last remark bounced 
forth, and Uncle Madison was left as much in the 
dark as ever, but brimful of admiration for his 
nephew. 
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No less than three of his business acquaintances 
had announced to him, that morning, their purpose 
of removing their bank accounts to the Magnum 
National Bank, ** To be in the hands of such men 
as its present managers," and his family pride had 
been warmed to the boiling point. 

He was a man who came to a boil a little rapidly, 
sometimes, and could boil over quite unexpectedly. 
But he was a decidedly manly and upright specimen 
of '* a gentleman of the old school." 

That was a queer school, too, that old one, and 
it had its good points as well as its bad ones. 

Uncle Madison would hardly have dodged any- 
thing to save his life, and he had absolutely never 
learned how to do a mean or a dirty or a dishonest 
thing. 

Even his careless Tise of strong adjectives, ex- 
pletives, and other verbal expressions, was not the 
same thing to him that it might have been to 
another man. As he himself expressed it, 

"Swear, sir? Never! That is, unless I'm 
excited about something, and forget myself. No 
gentleman ought to swear. It's a damned black- 
guardly habit !" 

He was not at all an irreligious man. Not only 
was he a regular attendant in his family pew on 
Sundays, but a regular and liberal contributor in all 
duly recognized and certified methods of charity. 

An "infidel" was a being his soul hated, and 
when a pronounced free-thinker, had once been pro- 
posed as a director of the bank, Mr. Madison at 
once became excited and forgot himself. . 
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"Vote for htm, sir? Never, sir! Why, the 
man's an infidel, sir. He's no more religion than 
a hog, sir. He denies his Maker, sir ! I'd as soon 
vote for a heathen Chinee. Sooner, sir !" 

And his vigorous refusal was punctuated with a 
peculiar zeal which ought to have placed his own 
religious fervor beyond dispute. 

He looked earnestly after Eugene's retreating 
figure. 

" Splendid fellow ! Prime business man. I de- 
clare, I'd no notion he had so much money. But 
then he keeps his affairs to himself. Don't spend 
much. Careful with his investments. He won't 
waste anything we leave him. But he's been work- 
ing pretty hard of late. And after all it's a rough 
thing to have to pay out all he's worth, and may- 
be a little more, for another man's rascality. Con- 
found John Ramier ! I'm no judge of women, but 
Milly wouldn't take it the way she does if there 
wasn't more in it than we know. Tell ? Of course 
she won't. Sensible woman. Don't want any 
more scandal than there is. If she keeps her mouth 
shut it's all he can ask of her. A good deal more'n 
he deserves. I'll wait a while, and see. If she 
manages well on two hundred a month, maybe 
Ponsard and I'd better see what's best to be done 
about it." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TRUE RELIGION AND UNDEFILED IS TO VISIT 
THE WIDOW. 

Mrs. Lawrence and Theodora had been hur- 
ried a little in their departure from Dr. Edgerton's, 
after seeing Veronica safe home from the inquest ; 
but James had joined them, with boots now some- 
what muddy, and he and Dor promised to come 
back, and spend the evening. 

The haste was the deacon's work, for his wife 
had yet to call with him at the notary's, and ac- 
knowledge the deed of that bit of land to Esau 
Hardery, and there were other errands to attend to. 

They were home in good season, however, and 
the deacon remarked, 

*' Now, mother, you mustn't forget to ask Mr. 
Hardery to stay to dinner. He isn't fixed, yet, to 
get one for himself." 

The face of James put on an expression which 
may have meant, 

* * Tramp ? To dinner ?' ' 

But Mrs. Lawrence promptly acquiesced, and 
even Dor said something about wanting to see more 
of that singular man. 

Dinner was nearly ready, and they did not have 
long to wait for Esau Hardery. 

"Dinner first, Mr. Hardery. We'll attend to 
business afterward. My son James. My wife and 
daughter you've seen before." 
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There had not been the slightest change in the 
vagabond's outer man, except that he must have 
washed his face and hands. Theodora felt quite 
sure of that ; but she was not at all certain what 
it could be that she could not make out in the heavy, 
slouching manner of her new neighbor. Her 
memory told her she had noticed the same thing 
before, and it came to her more strongly than ever, 
after he was seated at the dinner-table, at the side 
of her brother. 

If Theodora had been more familiar with the 
ways of the world, she might not have been so 
badly puzzled. Not at the table, at all events. 

There is no touchstone so unerring as a piece of 
bread, unless it may be a table fork, and by both of 
these the tramp had been basely betrayed. At 
some time or other he had learned the proper man- 
agement of such things, and he had not forgotten. 
Perhaps, indeed, that was one of the things he had 
forgotten to forget. 

He talked little ; but that made less difference 
where all the rest had so much that was unusually 
interesting to talk about. 

Even Mrs. Lawrence's and the deacon's well-meant 
attempts to draw him out were only half-way suc- 
cesses, and dinner was nearly over without their 
acquiring any special information concerning him. 

** Think of building ?" asked the deacon. 

" Must have some kind of a shanty, I suppose, 
now winter's coming." 

" Lumber's mighty cheap." 

** Plenty of stone on the place." 
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*' Stone? Nobody around here thinks of build- 
ing with stone." 

" We'll see. I don't mean to throw away any 
money." 

"Shall you bring on your family?" inquired 
Mrs. Lawrence. 

** All here now, ma'am." 

" Oh, you're not a married man." 

"Won't need so much of a house," remarked 
James, but Dor was silent, for it seemed to her that 
she noted a species of twinge under the heavy, dark 
mustaches, and she afterward said to her mother, 

" For all we know, he may have had a family, and 
lost it." 

As well as his soul ! 

But Esau Hardery seemed in a hurry to finish his 
meal and get to business, and the deacon led him 
into the parlor before the rest left the table. 

He had his money ready, and the deed was also 
complete. 

"I'll be over with the surveyor, early to-morrow 
morning. You'll have hard work making any kind 
of a living off that patch. " 

"Shall I? I hate work." 

" You don't look as if you did." 

' ' I do, then. So I always get it out of my way 
as fast as I can." 

" Oh ! Well, that's the sort of laziness that's apt 
to pay cash." 

" I do. Deacon. Then it's nobody's business how 
much loafing I do." 

Mrs. Lawrence had meant to lie in wait for the 
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closing of that bargain ; but it was done, and her 
new neighbor was out of the front door and striding 
away up the road by the time she and Dor reached 
the sitting-room window. 

*' How fast he walks !'* said Dor. 

'* Looks as if he were in a hurry to start his four- 
acre farm," said James. ** I say, Dor, when do 
you want to set out for Dr. Edgerton's ?" 

*' Just after tea, I guess. Veronica'll want some 
one with her this evening." 

** It must have been a great shock and trial to 
her," added Mrs. Lawrence. 

And so it doubtless was, and that, too, may have 
been one reason why Veronica was willing to be away 
from home that afternoon in case too many of her 
neighbors should feel it a duty to drop in, and 
cheer her up. 

She may have had other ideas in her head, also, 
for Pat had been sent to the store at the Corners, 
on a small errand, and her father had been called 
on to lend his horse and buggy. 

** Keep him as long as you please, Veronica. A 
drive'U do you good. Shall you need Pat ?" 

** No, father, I'd rather go alone." 

** Just as well. I'd get out of the way if I were 
you." 

Still, there were those who saw her drive through 
the main street of Pekin, who audibly expressed their 
wonder at her so soon appearing again in public. 

"I wouldn't want to be seen for a week," re- 
marked one elderly spinster. " What can she be a 
thinkin'of?" 
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** She hain't no great notion of propriety," 
sniflfed another. 

** Poor thing! If her mother was alive, she'd 
ha' been kept at home for days :.nd days." 

"Ain't she pluck, though?" muttered Binns 
from the door of his smithy. " Out right away. 
Some gals'd ha' kep' all the doors bolted for a 
month, and squealed at their own shadders every 
ten minutes. Wonder where she's a-drivin' to ?" 

She had not mentioned her purposes to anybody, 
and Pat himself could not have guessed the desti- 
nation of the several small parcels he handed into 
the buggy. The whole of them did not materially 
increase the labors of the doctor's horse, but they 
had a destination. 

Right out the south road, and the drive was not a 
very long one. Not long enough for the restoration 
of tone to any badly shattered set of nerves, for it 
terminated in front of the locust and poplar ghosts, 
there by the broken gate of the widow Harrobin. 

The doctor's nag evidently knew that his errand 
called him to that gate, for he stopped of his own 
accord, as much as to say, 

" Here we are. I'll wait for you till you come 
out." 

Veronica had perfect confidence in her four-foot- 
ed servant. She did not insult him with the hitch- 
ing strap of distrust, after stepping so lightly to 
the ground ; but composedly gathered her parcels 
and walked on into the house. 

She did not knock, for her hands were full, and 
she went right in. 
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** Veronica Edgerton ! Can that be you ?" 

''Yes, it's I, Mrs. Harrobin." 

The widow's voice did not express more aston- 
ishment than her face, as she came slowly forward ; 
but her uplifted hands helped them a little. 

" Dear ! dear ! And here you are, lookin' as if 
nothing in all the world had happened to you. 
I've been a feelin' so about you — I can't tell. Such 
a dreadful thing ! And to think of it's coming to 
you, of all women !" 

"But how did you hear of it? I thought you 
wouldn't go over to the village at all to day — " 

** And no more I did. But Jerusha Garham, she 
came, and she brought me a couple of loaves of 
bread, and she told me all about it, and I thought — 
why, Veronica, it's a wonder to me that you ain't 
sick in bed at home. Such an awful thing to come 
nigh any woman ! And one of 'em was killed, 
too, she said, and you've no idee who it was." 

** No, Mrs. Harrobin, but it was somebody the 
Lord sent. I'm more and more sure of that." 

*'Sure? Why, of course He did. Didn't He 
send you to comfort me, and wasn't He going to 
look out for ye ? He camps around His messen- 
gers, going and coming. See there, Veronica, 
there, through the window." 

*' What, that man crossing through the mead- 
ow?" 

**That ain't anybody that belongs 'round here. 
What a slouching, loafing, ruffianly-looking fellow. 
Why, it won't be safe for a woman to stir out of 
doors if this goes on." 
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** He is a rough-looking sort of man, but he's 
going right along as if he were minding his own 
business. Now, Mrs. Harrobin, I knew you were 
out of candles." 

* * And you came way over here again to bring 
me some ? Dear, dear, and I hadn't noticed that 
you'd fetched anything. I was just a-thinking of 
you and nothing else." 

The little parcels lay on the sitting-room table, 
and she was opening them one by one as she 
spoke : 

*' I did wish for one last night after I got to bed. 
Just to know it was there, and I could get up and 
light it if I wanted to. 'Pears like it never took so 
long for morning light to come." 

** Didn't you get to sleep at all ?" 

"Sleep? Veronica, how did you know I was 
out of tea and coffee and sugar ? It ain't the first 
time. No such thing ever came to me while Sol 
was alive. But I never would run in debt or bor- 
row. And then the deacon, he — O, Veronica, you 
don't know how I've been a-hankering for a cup of 
tea !" 

She was half rising, for she had sunk into a rock- 
ing-chair, with the parcels in her hands, but Ve- 
ronica pressed her down again. 

** Sit right there, Mrs. Harrobin. Don't you stir. 
I'll have you a cup of tea in less than no time." 

''Dear! dear—" 

But her apron was over her head, now, and a 
sound of half-stifled sobbing came from behind it, 
as the chair rocked briskly to and fro ; but she made 
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no protest or resistance. From some kind of weak- 
ness, perhaps, or from yielding to the delicious 
sense of being cared for. 

Veronica had picked up her parcels, and walked 
on into the neat and well-kept kitchen. 

There was a smouldering fire in the stove, and 
the tea-kettle was in its accustomed place. 

** I wonder how long it's been simmering there 
without any other thing to do. Days and days, 
maybe. I don't believe she's had a good meal 
since the deacon died." 

She did not know how much more strongly she 
might have put it and been within the truth, but 
she was busily exploring the resources of that 
kitchen. After adding a few light sticks to the 
glowing coals of the fire. 

** She's kept up her milking. Plenty of milk. 
Eggs, too, and butter. And there's a piece of ba- 
con. I'll think better of Mrs. Gorham to her dy- 
ing day for those two loaves of bread." 

The tea was "drawing" in the twinkling of an 
eye, and there was something almost electric in 
the rapidity with which Veronica manipulated the 
eggs and bread and bacon. Mrs. Lawrence herself 
could not have brought them out more temptingly 
" done to a perfect turn," toast and all. Nor could 
she, with Dor to help, have more deftly arranged 
the little table, with its white cloth and its cheer- 
ful china. 

" Sit still, Mrs. Harrobin. Sit right where you 
are. I'll pull it up to you. This is * my treat.' 
There, now !" 
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** How good it does look ! And what beautiful 
tea!'* 

As Veronica was pouring it out, its fine aroma 
filled the whole room. 

The widow's apron was down now ; but it was a 
long minute before she could recover from the first 
eflfects of that fragrant Chinese incense. Some- 
thing seemed to be the matter with her throat, and 
her eyes were closed. 

** Now, Mrs. Harrobin, won't you — " 

'* Wait, Veronica. It's a good many years. We 
used to sit down just so. Right here. And then 
he'd ask a blessing. So long ago ! O Sol ! Sol !" 

There was a sort of strange white light in the form 
of a smile on the widow's face, as she said that, 
and Veronica bowed her head in an awed and sol- 
emn silence. 

Sorrow, sleeplessness, insufficient nourishment, 
intense mental and nervous action — all these were 
factors of Mrs. Harrobin's condition which would 
have been duly weighed and estimated by a scien- 
tific expert, such as Dr. Edgerton, for instance. It 
would have been worth while to have had him 
seated at that table, if only to have noted any re- 
actionary effect upon himself. That is, any im- 
pression made upon him by the widow's inner rec- 
ognition of a third presence. 

** Sol always asked a blessing." 

'* But did not Deacon Harrobin ?" 

** Certainly. Always, except when there was 
nobody here in particular, or nobody but him and 
me." 
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'* And everybody always thought him such a 
good man !" 

** That's what I thought, when I married him. 
But there were a good many things I didn't know 
then." 

" Mrs. Harrobin— " 

'* What is it, dear?" 

** Didn't you think you loved Deacon Harrobin 
when you married him ?' ' 

A remarkable question for a young woman to 
ask, and the blood rose to her forehead as the words 
came to her lips ; but Veronica herself did not know 
how that interrogative phantom had been haunting 
her since her previous talk with the widow. It 
had taken shape now, and she half held her breath 
while she waited for the answer. 

** Love him? Veronica! There's only one 
thing'U make it right for a woman to marry a man, 
or a man to marry a woman. It wasn't long be- 
fore I knew what the deacon married for ; but to 
this day I can't understand what'd got into me. I 
was only thirty-five. I ain't quite fifty yet, old 
as all of it has made me look. I was sort of comely, 
too, and I knew it, but it couldn't ha' been vanity 
that' did it. Fact is, dear, when the devil sets a 
trap for you and you're caught, you can't half the 
time make out just what it was baited with. Some 
folks don't believe in any devil, but I do. 

Veronica's mind went back to a terrible moment 
on the south road, the night before. If there were 
no devil, there were devils, and they had held her, 
for that moment, where she could look right over 
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into the place they came from, or were going to, 
and so she uttered no dissent. 

** I can't understand it." 

" No more can I. But I kind o* hope Sol did, 
or he wouldn't have come, as he did, again and 
again. And I couldn't think of him, and feel about 
him as I do now." 

** I want to ask one thing more," said Veronica, 
after a long pause ; ** your property ?" 

*• The farm's left. All this part of it. I never'd 
let the deacon put a mortgage on it, though he 
wanted to. I thought I'd keep it for John, if he 
ever came back." 

''That's your son?" 

"Sol's and mine. There ain't much else left. 
But I don't mean to worry myself about the dea- 
con's debts, and I won't take thought for the mor- 
row. Why should I ? When even candles and 
tea come without my asking or going for them ?" 

There was a good deal more to talk about, but 
the widow was growing calmer and more cheerful 
every moment, and before long it occurred to Ve- 
ronica that she had kept her father's horse and 
buggy long enough. 

** You'll come again soon, dear?" 

" Of course I will. I love to talk with you." 

" And it's queer, too, how I can talk with you. 
And you so young." 

Not old enough, perhaps, for the ice to have 
formed very thickly over the full tide of her sym- 
pathies, and so with nothing for the sore fingers of 
trouble to break through. But the parting had to 
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be, and the doctor's nag wheeled soberly home- 
ward, with very little guiding, his professional in- 
stincts assuring him that so long a call as that must 
have been demanded by a very serious case. 

Through the village again ; but Veronica was not 
to reach her father's gate without an additional 
expression of friendly interest. It was right on the 
main street, but she could hardly have avoided 
halting for a moment, when Professor Nain did, 
and leaned so almost perilously forward from his 
carriage seat to exclaim : 

** My dear Miss Edgerton ! Out ? But how 
well you are looking !" 

** Perfectly^ well. Professor. How are Mary and 
the children ?" 

" They're— ah— they 're well — but, Miss Edgerton, 
it is positively dreadful ! What could your father 
have been thinking of? I would never have — ah 
— permitted it. Never! You ought really — that 
is—if I_" 

** Delightful day, is it not, Professor ? Give my 
love to Mary, ' ' and at that moment the doctor's nag, 
with or without any imperceptible suggestion from 
his driver, started merrily forward, and the profes- 
sor withdrew himself into his carriage like a good old 
turtle into his shell. 

** How did you like your drive? Must have 
taken a good one ?" inquired Dr. Edgerton, as his 
daughter entered the library. 

" I've been at Mrs. Harrobin's." 

** Again? How is she? I must call and see 
her, as soon as I can." 
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•* She's well. There's been more in her life ^ 
than I dreamed of." 

** Just like everybody else, my dear. We never 
know what is really the matter with people's hearts 
and brains." 

** I don't want to hear any more of Deacon Har- 
robin's goodness." 

** You never did from me. But her first husband 
was a different kind of a man. Worth a drove of 
deacons." 

** Some of them are good men, father." 

'* So they are. I won't deny it. A man may 
believe all sorts of things, or say he does, and keep 
up a fair show of moral health in spite of it." 

'* Are there any good men left, father ? Pure 
and good and true ?" 

" More than the world knows of, my dear. Some 
men who are born with diseases in them get cured 
after a while." 

* * I seem to have a great fear about men. So 
different from women — " 

" The less said about that the better, Veronica. 
The inheritance from fathers and mothers is pretty 
evenly divided in that respect. The sons get their 
part, and the daughters theirs. I've studied that 
subject, and I'll tell you more about it, some day." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE VISION THAT CAME TO ESAU HARDERY. 

When the rapid strides of Esau Hardeiy, after 
his hasty exit from Deacon Lawrence's front door, 
brought him again to the bit of land below the 
ledge, he did not climb the fence, but stood lean- 
ing over it for a few minutes. 

** It's mine, now, and it's paid for. I'll want 
some tools. Fence ? Yes. I wish I could fence 
it in, a hundred feet high. But I won't buy any- 
thing in the village. The less they know about me 
the better. I don't want any neighbors." 

He looked much like that sort of man while 
he was talking, and yet there was a brightness on 
his face which had not been there before. It grew 
upon him, too, as if the consciousness of owner- 
ship had a subtle stimulus in it. 

His survey was not a long one, and at the end of 
it he -wheeled in his tracks, and set off ** across 
lots" in a bee-line for what the villagers were in 
the habit of speaking of as **taown." Little a 
man like him need care for paths and highways, 
except when they measured the shortest distances 
for him. As for the way, he not only seemed to 
know it, but to be disposed to cover its miles at a 
rate which would take him there and back in ample 
season for sleeping on his own ground that night. 

A rapid gait, therefore, if slouching ; but more 
than one of the wayfarers whom he passed or met 
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sent glances after him which might have been in- 
terpreted as endorsements of the comment on his 
personal appearance made by the Widow Harrobin, 
when he carried his dusty garments within range of 
her window. 

He had errands enough in town, when he got 
there, and one of them was at a lumber yard. 

There was nothing strange, to the mind of any 
dealer, that a man of Esau's appearance should be 
in need of a spade, or a crowbar, or an axe, or a 
hatchet, or various other implements of labor. 
Nor was it wonderful that his needs should call for 
a ham and some cofifee and such things ; for it is an 
understood matter that men who work must eat. 
The only occasion for surprise is that so many who 
refuse or neglect to do the one still insist on doing 
the other, and manage to have their own way 
about it, after a fashion. 

One thing was plain, before all the purchases 
were completed. No one pair of shoulders, even 
as broad as Esau's own, would suffice to bear all 
those things back to Pekin Four Comers apd the 
ledge. 

But he had had his thoughts and his eyes about 
him, and in the course of his wanderings about town 
he had provided himself with a farmer who had 
brought in a wagon load of grain from a few 
miles beyond the village, and who was quite will- 
ing to put a small return cargo in his now empty 
vehicle, for a consideration. 

It was a little late when they set out for home, 
but there was not the slightest symptom of undue 
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haste in the steady jog of the farmer's horses. If 
the wheat had been yet behind them they could 
hardly have made a more perfect pretence of pull- 
ing a heavy load. 

Their gait satisfied their owner, if not his passen- 
ger, and he was almost as ready to impart free in- 
formation concerning crops and men and farms, 
and the state of public morals in that valley, as he 
was to ask questions of his new acquaintance. 

One good half of what passes for curiosity in 
some people is little more than a generous desire 
to tell strangers about themselves, and what they 
think of their neighbors. All you've got to do is 
to keep on pulling their corks out of them, and 
they won't give your corks any trouble. Still there 
were questions. 

*' Bought a slice of the deacon's land ? You're the 
man, are ye ? I heerd tell of that, this mornin'." 

'Tm the man." 

'* Didn't have no notion the deacon wanted to 
sell. But then he's got more'n he can 'tend. 
Specially now Jim's sot out to be a preacher. 
That's a right nice gal of his'n. Are ye goin' to 
build on your land ?" 

** Think I will. Some kind of a house." 

"You don't say. I'd like to see the country 
kind o' fillin' up. What connection are you of?" 

*' What connection ?" 

** I mean what denomination do you belong to ?" 

** Church ? Not any, just now." 

** Don't say ! Well, I kind o' guessed it. You 
didn't look like a Catholic, and I couldn't quite 
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place ye. I kin tell most men soon's I look at 
'em. There's somethin' about em. Now I'm a 
Methodist, but nobody wouldn't think it. You 
ort to be somethin*, at your time o' life. It don't 
make so much difference in a place like Pekin, 
where we all hitch teams onto the same log. But 
you'll come in. I've heerd say there was talk of 
hevin' a revival this winter. If they make up their 
minds to do that, they'll make it warm for fellers 
like you. I say, we're 'most into the village." 

So they were, and Esau speedily found himself 
listening to a verbal directory of the residents, with 
running comments on their past and present. 

** That's the parsonage. Elder Lockerman's got 
a raft of young ones ; but he can't live in more'n 
half of it. He could stow his own church in the 
parlor, if the rest of the payin' congregation'd stay 
at home, or had houses of worship of their own, like 
they ort to have. That there big white house is 
Dr. Edgerton's. You've heered about his darter 
and them fellers, of course. Haven't ye ?" 

Esau was just in time with his declaration that 
he had, to deprive his friend of the rare pleasure of 
telling a story of that unusual size ; but he was com- 
pelled to listen to remarks on the man who killed 
that tramp, and on the coroner's jury and the ver- 
dict. These were broken into in their middle by, 

"Got company to-night, have they? They're 
just a comin' out. If that ain't Jim Lawrence and 
his sister. She's awful thick with Veroniky, and 
they do say that Jim— I declare — " 

James and Theodora had been accompanied 
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through the open door and into the shadows of the 
piazza by a ripple of laughter of their own and by 
the radiance that came from the parlor into the 
hall ; but now the old farmer might well exclaim, 

** If she ain't a picter, now !" 

Such a picture as it is not often given a man to 
look upon, as she stood there, framed Jay the door- 
way, for Veronica had followed her friends, and the 
little hand-lamp she was lifting to light their way 
to the gate threw back its best and kindliest rays 
upon her own fair face. 

It was more than fair. 

"What are you stopping for?" almost gasped 
Esau. *' They'll think we are staring at them." 

•'That's so. G'lang." 

The horses jogged again. 

** I say, mister, be you took with anythin' ? I'm 
a temperance man myself, and so's my wife ; but I 
was takin' home a jug of suthin' for her to make 
tansy bitters with, and if a pull'd do ye any 
good—" 

*' No, I'm all right. Give those crowbaits of 
yours a cut." 

** Now, mister — I didn't mean no offence. But 
there ain't any nicer gals around Pekin than that 
there Edgerton gal. Doctor's close on to bein' 
rich, too, and she's an only child. He's an awful 
infidel. So they say. Don't believe in nothin*. 
But he's a powerful good doctor. It kind o' gits 
me how a man of his views kin hev sech a knack 
of curin' people as he has. It don't stand to rea- 
son. But then he's got it." 
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Esau heard like one who did not hear. His head 
was bowed, as if he were studying something in 
the bottom of the wagon ; but the writhing move- 
ment of his body which had aroused the farmer's 
anxiety had been exchanged for the rigidity of a 
bronze statue. 

"That was Miss Edgerton," he was saying to 
himself. ** Tm glad I killed that man. His hand 
on her ! Why didn't I kill the other ? Women !" 

There was a second slight spasm in his great 
frame then ; but it passed. And all the remaining 
way it seemed to him as if some hidden hand were 
lifting before his inner sight — for his outer lids were 
shut — a vision of wonderful womanhood, a lady 
with a lamp, white-robed and glorified, but receding 
further and further, as he was himself borne onward, 
till he opened his eyes in a darkness from which 
the clouds had stolen every star. 

** Here we are, mister. Did you buy them 
rocks?" 

** Yes, the ledge is mine." 

** Guess you won't plough that. There's stone 
enough everywhere 'round here. Where'll I dump 
your things?" 

* * Right at the side of the road. I '11 carry them in. 
It was a quarter, wasn't it ? See if that's one." 

** Well, now, mister, if I'd ha' knowed you was 
a neighbor, I wouldn't ha' charged ye a cent ; but 
a bargain's a bargain." 

••AH right. All right." 

The tone was a little impatient, as of a man who 
was willing to be left alone. 
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**Good night, then. Hope I'll see ye again. 
I'd like to see what sort of a crap you'll raise outen 
that there paster and them rocks." 

'* Good night. Thank you." 

The slow team jogged on, and Esau picked up 
his purchases, and bore them under the shade of the 
trees on the slope. 

It required more than one trip. 

** There won't be any rain, tonight. No bur- 
glars, either." 

The varied merchandise was thrown upon the 
earth with little care, and then its owner also threw 
himself at full length beside it. 

•* Saved her ? So I did. If it was I that did it. 
Seems to me the very stones would rise to save a 
woman like that. Nothing ever rose to save me. 
My own fault ? Don't I know that ? I say, if lost 
men like me can be made of any use, why not 
devils ? I'll think of that. Anyhow, I can work — 
work — work !" 



CHAPTER XV. 

A GREAT FAMILY DRAWING ITSELF CLOSER 
TOGETHER. 

It was a grand thing for a woman in Mrs. Ramier's 
peculiar circumstances to have a family mansion 
to drive back to, in the family carriage, after such 
a morning as hers had been. A dwelling which 
the eyes of society had accustomed themselves to 
regard as a sort of landmark, a rock, or at least old 
bricks, of stability among the shifting sands of an 
uncertain world. 

It is a curious fact of social science that in the 
revised parts of Europe, after the removal of many 
needy old families by the simple process which our 
western harvesters call ** heading," when the needs 
of reactionary politics demanded the resuscitation 
of historic names, it was only necessary to graft a 
fresh human sprig upon the vigorous stump of an 
old chiteau, and the family tree flourished as greenly 
as ever. No matter from what wild or ignoble 
growth the sprig might be obtained. 

We shall never have any old families in America 
until we get over our mania for moving into newer 
and better homes. What few old families we have 
are mainly accidental, a consequence of pecuniary 
inability to patronize architects and their acces- 
sories. The lovers of '* the old*' will fervently hope 
that none of these chosen few may acquire the per- 
nicious art of making too much money. 
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That particular house, however, was well known 
to have money of its own, in the hands, now, of 
trustees and managers as competent as was their 
ancestor, the successful man-and-woman merchant. 

A proud woman was Mrs. Ramier, therefore, and 
she was able to spend the remainder of that day 
light-heartedly in what the mercantile community 
calls " taking account of stock." 

That is, after little Cal had been lovingly handed 
over to the educational supervision of his mulatto 
nurse, there were trunks, drawers, closets, ward- 
robes, bandboxes, to be ransacked, and their mul- 
tifarious treasures to be carefully investigated with 
reference to their capacity for future usefulness. 

There was material enough, one would have 
thought, for a dozen social campaigns, and even 
Mrs. Ramier completed her laborious survey with : 

"I think it will do. I can't buy many new 
dresses on a niere two hundred a month ; but I 
won't let anybody know it. Til defy Laura La- 
salle herself to recognize one of them after I get it 
ready to put on. ' ' 

That is what the great world calls for in the new 
dresses it is to admire. It must not be shocked by 
any suggestion that it has ever seen them before. 

Of whatever name or nature the new thing may 
be — doctrine, or book, or sermon, or poem — though 
the material for it were raked up from the dusty 
garrets of the grandmothers, or whether it be 
merely left over from last season, it must be so 
presented that even the Laura Lasalles shall turn 
away their envious eyes without suspicion. 
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If you can do that, the world cares very little for 
the hidden fact that you had not enough of pur- 
chasing power in your pocket or your soul to buy 
anything really new. 

It was not Mrs. Ramier's custom to distract her 
mind with household cares ; but something subtly 
suggested to her an unusual degree of solicitude for 
the perfection of that day's dinner. It may have 
been little more than a feeling of comfort in the 
exercise of her right so to do, not as the wife of 
John Ramier, but as the ** daughter of the house ;" 
but, whatever its origin, it had its reward, for old Mr. 
Ponsard brought Uncle Madison home with him. 

Now, if those gentlemen of the old school had 
one spot more sensitive than another, it was their 
mental conception of what a dinner ought to be. 
Uncle Madison himself would as soon have en- 
dorsed a forged note as eaten a defective soup. 

It was a good thing, therefore, that special care 
had been taken, albeit Mr. Ponsard 's colored cook 
was a being who knew his duty and did it with a 
will. 

On the present occasion, when the extra arrival 
was announced to him, he lifted his ladle with, 

** Dat's what was de matter wid de missus. Ain't 
I glad about de oysters ? Jest you han' me ober 
dem birds, now. De beef's gettin' too deep a 
colah. Bress your life, gal, don't you know bet- 
ter'n leab celery in de glass wid a rus' onto it ? 
Dere'll hab to be a leetle moah pepper in de soup 
for Marse Madison." 

That gentleman did not seem to be at all in a 
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peppery mood, however, and it was worth while to 
note the chivalric cordiality of his demeanor, in 
fact, of the manner of both those fine old men, in 
their treatment of Camilla. 

Misfortune had endowed her with an added dig- 
nity, in their very manly eyes ; and then, too, she 
did preside over that dinner-table wonderfully well. 

They were manifestly proud of her, though not 
with the same kind of high exultation which 
seemed to shine in their faces every time they 
turned their eyes upon Eugene. 

Their appreciation of the latter was of so strong 
and demonstrative a nature as actually to make the 
young man feel and look uncomfortable. 

The heads of the houses. The heir and the 
heiress. 

It was really a beautiful thing to see a grand old 
family tree spreading out in that way over its rarely 
promising saplings. 

There was where little Cal came in for his own 
share. Uncle Madison had always been a favorite 
of Cal's. 

How wretchedly absurd a thing it is to put that 
kind of an expression the other way. The elderly 
cart before the childish horse. When every old 
fellow in the land knows the truth, that the little 
child will lead him anywhere if it will only make the 
effort. 

Mrs. Ramier saw Cal climb enthusiastically on 
Uncle Madison's knee as he waited in the parlor 
before dinner, and she also saw the grim old face 
soften as the great bony hand tried to be gentle 
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with the fair curls ; and she felt as if she had never 

loved that dear boy so well in all her life before. 

She had always been a little afraid of Uncle 
Madison ; but it was so plain that Cal was not. 
No, not a particle, and he was carried into the 
dining-room on a pair of shoulders that could lift a 
tremendous financial load, as all the city and Mrs. 
Ramier well knew. 

A pleasant dinner-table party, therefore. No- 
body there but a very much united and loving 
family, bent on mutual help and all that sort of 
thing. And the name of Camilla's absent husband 
was so skilfully avoided that it did not come to the 
surface once. 

Well, there was one terrible moment when little 
Cal began to say something about " papa ;'* but his 
mother was equal to the occasion, and his mouth 
was promptly occupied with less dangerous ma- 
terial. 

The old gentlemen were disposed to linger a lit- 
tie over their nuts and sherry and a cigar ; but it 
was time for Mrs. Ramier to go up-stairs with her 
only son — so sweet she looked, as she led him 
away — and she did not let go of his hand until she 
turned him over to Dinah, at the door of his own 
and Dinah's room. His mother went to her own ; 
but, as she put her hand on the door, she heard the 
voice of Eugene behind her. 

** I've a word to say to you, Camilla. I'll come 
in." 

** Has anything happened ?" 

His tone and the look on his face seemed \o say 
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there had ; but he merely walked in and closed the 
door behind him. 

•'What is it, Eugene?" 

** Nothing. Only I've a letter from the colonel 
to-day." 

'* Eugene ! What does he say ?*' 

**Not much. The post-mark is San Francisco. 
Same as on your own. Not the least indication of 
where he is going. He does not send you any 
word, Camilla?" 

" I do not wish him to." 

''Camilla!" 

He might well be astonished at the swift change 
on the beautiful face of his sister. 

" Don't speak to me, Eugene ! Don't mention 
him ! I never wish to see him or hear of him again !" 

And yet she was manifestly striving to control 
herself. He could see that, and see that it was 
costing her something. He had suspected that there 
was more than the world knew of in the sudden 
flight of John Ramier. Some secret, some closet 
skeleton, some grisly thing known only to himself. 
He was sure of it now, and of the additional fact 
that the colonel's secret was also known to his wife, 
and that she hated him for it. 

** I beg your pardon, Camilla, I haven't asked 
yott a question." 

** Don't, then, Eugene. I would not tell if you 
did. My own dear brother ! I forgive you for 
bringing him to me. He has made you suffer as 
well as me. Do not let us mention him again. We 
can be very happy, now he is gone forever." 
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The panther's look had vanished from her lovely- 
face, and it was now beaming up into his, so sister- 
ly and so caressing ! If she had noted a sort of 
shiver that swept over him, she made no sign in 
look or voice. He could but say : 

" You are right, Camilla ; right to keep his se- 
crets. You are his wife, and any additional stain 
upon his name would be but a needless injury to 
yourself and to all of us. I do not think we shall 
hear from him again. I will go now." 

** Dear Eugene ! Never woman had a better 
brother. Or father, or uncle. I ought to be 
happy, with such a family as mine.*' 

So she ought, indeed, and her brother kissed her 
full brotherly as he said good evening. But he 
would have had a truer glimpse of the state of her 
mind, if he could have looked upon her for a few 
minutes after he left her. 

**No," he said to himself, "I don't think I'd 
better show them the letter, but I'll offer to. It 
would never do to conceal the receipt of it." 

Nor did he, nor did Uncle Madison fail to say, 
in response to the remark with which he held it out 
to them : 

** Private matters in it? No special news? 
What do I want to see a letter from him for ? 
Makes me sick to think of him. Ponsard — the 
sherry ! Bum it, Eugene ! Damn a thief, any- 
how J" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ESAU HARDERY BEGINS TO ACQUIRE RANK AS A 
WORKINGMAN. 

There was a very good breakfast eaten on Esau 
Hardery's patch that Friday morning, so far as 
quantity went. To be sure, it was all finished be- 
fore the sun was up, but the roasted potatoes were 
supplemented with boiled ham, eggs, coffee, and 
even ** crackers," and the cook himself remarked : 

** That's better. I'm in for a sharp campaign, 
and 1 must, look out for the commissary depart- 
ment. Hope old Lawrence won't keep me waiting. 
But how I do hate anything like washing dishes. I 
won't cook any more'n I can help of the things 
that call for it. That's one of the beauties of 
boiled eggs, and of roasted potatoes. You can 
eat 'em right from the shell." 

Deacon Lawrence did not keep him waiting. He 
had arranged with his friend the surveyor to be on 
hand at an early hour, and they both were there ; 
but they were not the first arrivals, thanks to 
Esau's trip to town the night before. 

** I'd say ! Going to fencing at once, are you ?" 

" Soon as the line's run. Two loads of posts de- 
livered already. I've paced it off, and it won't 
vary much from where I've set that stake." 

The surveyor was not long in coming to the same 
conclusion, but he made it plain that the ledge and 
woods contained at least five acres. 
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** Can't help that," said Esau. ** I bought them 
in the lump." 

** He's right," remarked the deacon, manfully. 
** All we've got to do is to run this line. There's 
to be just four acres from the edge of the woods 
out this way." 

An honest man was Mrs. Lawrence's husband, 
and he gave good measure ; but he did not *' throw 
in" anything. 

The surveyor's task was an easy one, with those 
two to help, but before he left the ground Esau was 
digging away like mad on his first post-hole. 

'* Going to fence it all?" 

** Every inch. I say, Deacon, have you a plough- 
hand to spare, team and all ?" 

** Guess I have." 

** Wish you'd send it over, then. I want this four 
acres broken up right away." 

"I'll send you a good man in the morning. 
There'll be plenty of loose stone on that patch." 

" Not when I get done with it. I'll show you 
by and by." 

The deacon's face indicated a little of the curir 
osity he felt as to the future of that bit of land ; but 
there were other calls upon his time, and he and his 
friend the surveyor hurried away. 

Now that he knew where to put it, it was plain 
that Esau did not mean to have any delay about that 
fence ; but other arrivals of posts and boards, in the 
course of the morning, promised also the speedy 
removal of the " rail" affair at the roadside, if not 
even more extensive improvements. 
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" I'd no notion it'd do me so much good, just to 
dig holes in the ground," said Esau to himself an 
hour or two later. ** But I'm not quite hardened 
to it yet. I guess I'll make another trip to town. I 
can get my dinner there." 

It was no wonder he did not care to dig any more 
holes that morning. Most men would have been 
all day over those he had already made, and he 
had hauled a fence-post to the side of each one. 

He was a good worker, that was evident ; but he 
was still better as a pedestrian, as became a tramp. 
Even as he went along, however, his mind seemed 
to be busy with his plans. With boards, posts, 
scantling, shingles, nails and the like, and he paid 
no manner of attention to human beings. So far 
as he was concerned, other men had no existence 
apparently. 

That is, unless they had lumber to sell. 

The dealer of whom he had purchased his pre- 
vious bill greeted him with the cordial respect due 
a man who had paid cash, and might possibly pay 
more ; but Esau was even curt in stating the exact 
measure of the business which had brought him to 
town. 

"Come right out into the yard, Mr. Hardery. 
I like to deal with a man like you. Some fellows 
come, and fool, and jaw around, and don't know 
their own minds or what they do want." 

Esau knew, and when he had picked out his 
stuff, and given in his "dimensions," and they 
were back in the office, he said : 

" Give me a bill of it, please. I pay cash ; but I 
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like to keep track of things. Prices and so forth. 
Then I know what everything's cost me.'* 

** That's the way to do business. This is for a 
barn, eh ? Goin* to put up a house ?" 

** Guess so. Ain't ready yet." 

** We'll do the right thing by ye, when you are. 
There ain't another yard round here can beat our 
figures." 

** If there was that's where I'd be doing my 
trading." 

No sentiment there, but the lumberman's pen 
moved quickly. 

"Hullo! what's this?" 

"Greenback, isn't it?" 

"Yes. Thousand dollars. Did you s'pose we 
kep' change for that sort, like it was a five ? I'll have 
to step over to the bank for it. You come along. 
It's only a block or so." 

That was part of what Saw Hardery had in mind, 
and he -went, not seeming to feel the least embar- 
rassed by the difference between his outer man and 
that of the somewhat spruce-looking merchant he 
was walking with. 

" Change for a thousand ?" remarked the paying 
teller, who was also the receiving teller, of the tem- 
ple of Mammon. 

"Well, I was thinking," responded Esau, "I 
don't want to be carryin' so much around with me. 
Why can't I leave it here, and give a check ?" 

"Want to open an account, eh? I'll call the 
cashier." 

That functionary came forward, and it must be 
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said that he looked keenly at Esau, while the man 
of planks introduced him. 

** Mr. Esau Hardery. He's a customer of ours. 
He's bought a part of the Lawrence farm at Pekin, 
and he's building on it. Pays cash." 

'* All right. That's reference enough. We know 
Deacon Lawrence, and we know you. ' ' 

It was quickly done, and Esau walked out again. 

Queer thing, though. A vagabond with a bank 
account. And the teller thought it even more so a 
short time after, when his new depositor came in 
again to make a smart addition to his account. He 
remarked to the cashier : 

** It isn't easy to tell who's who nowadays. I 
wouldn't have given that fellow five cents for all 
he had, if I'd met him on the street. Must be a 
perfect miser. ' ' 

** Don't you worry yourself about that kind of 
man. These grubbing old farmers that never spend 
a cent are just the depositors for us. I'll bet that 
fellow's note is worth more to-day than some paper 
we pass at sight." 

** Don't believe he gives any notes." 

** Maybe that's one reason he's got money laid 

by/' 

** There's one thing puzzles me, though. Did 
you see his signature ?" 

•*No. What of it?" 

** Look at it then. There in the book. There 
isn't a better looking one there. He may be a mi- 
ser ; but he's no ignoramus." 

" Nobody '11 counterfeit that in a hurry." 
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After that the course pursued by the rough de- 
positor from Pekin continued to give satisfaction at 
the bank. It seemed as if he never drew a check 
for any amount without immediately covering it by 
a larger deposit. It was weeks later that the cash- 
ier remarked to the teller : 

** I met Lawrence to-day — Deacon Lawrence, of 
Pekin — and I asked him about Hardery." 

** What does he say?" 

** Says he's a queer stick, but he's sober and eco- 
nomical, and he's the hardest worker he ever saw 
in his life." 

** Wonder he don't invest his money in some- 
thing." 

"That isn't the way with his kind. He knows 
just what he's about. He's laying for some bar- 
gain or other, and wants his funds handy." 

** He might invest something in a clean shirt, I'd 
say." 

And yet it was only a little after that the aston- 
ished teller cashed a check drawn by Esau Hardery 
in favor of a tailor, and for a *' smart little sum." 

On this particular Friday, however, his errands 
in town were speedily attended to, and the pace at 
which he made his return trip was as if he enter- 
tained a fear lest Deacon Lawrence and the sur- 
veyor might have taken advantage of his absence to 
shave off a rod or two from his precious patch. 

The deacon, however, had other matters on his 
hands that morning, and not the least of them was 
the fact that his son must be delivered at the rail- 
way station in the city, in time for the afternoon 
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train. A few hours of " express*' locomotion there- 
after, and the young man would be once more 
among his books and his professors. 

The railway ride would be a mere nothing ; but 
that was a morning of express business for Dor and 
her mother, nevertheless. Every item of Jim's 
wardrobe had to be gone over, for all the world as if 
their previous care had left a stitch untaken some- 
where, and their consciences would not let them 
rest until they found it. 

Such a store of fine linen, if not exactly of purple, 
as went to the outfit of that young theologian 1 

'* Dor, what on earth are these ?** 

" Oh ! your white neckties. Ain't they elegant ? 
I starched them myself." 

" Theodora !" exclaimed her mother. 

" I never wear 'em," said Jim. ** Lester Mott 
won't, and he preaches every Sunday." 

*' Wear 'em, Jim, wear 'em. If you don't have 
a label nobody '11 know what you are." 

** The tree will be kno\^n by its fruit, Theodora." 

** Now, mother, that's all very well for trees, but 
what about saplings, like Jim and Mr. Mott ?" 

*' He isn't any sapling," said Jim, " and that 
makes me think. We've been so busy. I had a 
letter from him this morning. He says he'll spend 
the winter holidays with me." 

" O dear, what shall we do with him ? I know 
what I'll do if he comes." 

** Dor, your brother's friend will be welcome. 
He may have his faults ; but I never saw a young 
man who seemed to me — " 
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" Now, mother, 1*11 be real good to him for Jim's 
sake. What I was going to say was that Td set 
him on Esau Hardery." 

** He's just the man," exclaimed Jim. ** He 
goes for all the hard cases in college. They're all 
afraid of him. And yet there isn't a more popular 
fellow." 

' * I hope he'll let me alone — " 

"Theodora!" 

" Mother, I was thinking how he'd look imi- 
tating Elder Lockerman, and asking me, * How do 
you enjoy your mind, sister Lawrence ?' I couldn't 
help laughing in his face to save my life." 

'* The fellows don't laugh at him somehow," said 
Jim. ** He's caught the knack of it. I never 
could, and they just listen to him. Only he always 
manages to catch 'em when they're alone, and no- 
body knows how he does it." 

** Anyhow, I hate theologians ; but it'll be nice 
to have company in the house. And he can try 
his hand on Esau. If he makes anything out of 
him, I'd like to see what he. can do with Dr. Edger- 
ton and Binns." 

Mrs. Lawrence's face was beginning to assume 
an aspect of motherly severity ; but just at that mo- 
ment the deacon entered. 

"Most ready, Jim? He must have something 
to eat before he goes, mother. So must I. Dor, 
see that the two gallon jug is put into the buggy. 
I'm going to try for some real sugar-house syrup, 
this time." 

** Dinner's on the table," said Mrs. Lawrence. 
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'* rU just put these things in James' trunk. Hand 
me those socks, Dor." 

** Been surveying Hardery's patch for him, 
mother. He's a worker. He's begun fencin' 
a'ready. Says he'll have his barn up in no time. 
Going to plough, too. Going to make all that south- 
east slope, below the woods, into a terrace for 
vines." 

** Vines ? Grapes ?" said Dor. 

''I'm getting curious about him. He's the odd- 
est settler we've had around here in a long time. 
Knows his own business." 

*' That is odd," remarked Dor, in an undertone, 
as she carefully laid the white neckties in her 
brother's ample box ; but he was busy at the table 
now, and the prospect of leaving home did not 
seem to have at all interfered with his appetite. 

No, nor with the deacon's ; but Mrs. Lawrence 
and Theodora postponed any lunch they may have 
intended taking until the immediate obstacle 
thereto should be removed. Curious, that with all 
her merry laughter and rippiing talk, Dor could not 
have eaten just then. If Mrs. Lawrence could have 
done so, she certainly did not, although Jim was 
sure to be home again in a few weeks to eat his 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Mothers and sisters— but then nobody ever suc- 
ceeded in painting a parting, whether with pen or 
brush. You can put the people in, with their atti- 
tudes and expressions ; but the kisses and the tones 
of the good-bys get away from you. So does the 
invisible something which does not * * part, * ' but that 
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stretches and stretches, and grows stronger and 
stronger, till the very pull of it hurts, and you feel 
less like eating than you did before you said good- 
by. 

Jim stood it admirably, as the party who is go- 
ing away is quite apt to ; but then he doubtless had 
what is called a ** sense of duty*' to sustain him. 

He and his father were out of sight now ; but his 
mother was still standing at the window from which 
she had taken her last glimpse of her boy. 

" Now, mother, he'll be here again in such a lit- 
tle while." 

Theodora's arm around her mother's waist was 
even more tenderly caressing than her voice. 

** It is not that, dear ; not these few days or 
weeks. Perhaps not even the years. Those of 
them that I can think of." 

•'What then, mother?" 

"The years beyond that I cannot think of or 
form any notion about. For him and for all of us. 
Forever and ever, forever and ever." 
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said that he looked keenly at Esau, while the man 
of planks introduced him. 

** Mr. Esau Hardery. He's a customer of ours. 
He's bought a part of the Lawrence farm at Pekin, 
and he's building on it. Pays cash." 

** All right. That's reference enough. We know 
Deacon Lawrence, and we know you." 

It was quickly done, and Esau walked out again. 

Queer thing, though. A vagabond with a bank 
account. And the teller thought it even more so a 
short time after, when his new depositor came in 
again to make a smart addition to his account. He 
remarked to the cashier : 

" It isn't easy to tell who's who nowadays. I 
wouldn't have given that fellow five cents for all 
he had, if I'd met him on the street. Must be a 
perfect miser. ' ' 

"Don't you worry yourself about that kind of 
man. These grubbing old farmers that never spend 
a cent are just the depositors for us. I'll bet that 
fellow's note is worth more to-day than some paper 
we pass at sight." 

" Don't believe he gives any notes." 

" Maybe that's one reason he's got money laid 
by.;' 

"There's one thing puzzles me, though. Did 
you see his signature ?" 

"No. What of it?" 

"Look at it then. There in the book. There 
isn't a better looking one there. He may be a mi- 
ser ; but he's no ignoramus." 

" Nobody '11 counterfeit that in a hurry." 
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** Can't help that," said Esau. *' I bought them 
in the lump.*' 

*' He's right," remarked the deacon, manfully. 
'* All we've got to do is to run this line. There's 
to be just four acres from the edge of the woods 
out this way." 

An honest man was Mrs. Lawrence's husband, 
and he gave good measure ; but he did not ** throw 
in" anything. 

The surveyor's task was an easy one, with those 
two to help, but before he left the ground Esau was 
digging away like mad on his first post-hole. 

'* Going to fence it all ?" 

** Every inch. I say, Deacon, have you a plough- 
hand to spare, team and all?" 

'* Guess I have." 

** Wish you'd send it over, then. I want this four 
acres broken up right away." 

'* I'll send you a good man in the morning. 
There'll be plenty of loose stone on that patch." 

" Not when I get done with it. I'll show you 
by and by." 

The deacon's face indicated a little of the curir 
osity he felt as to the future of that bit of land ; but 
there were other calls upon his time, and he and his 
friend the surveyor hurried away. 

Now that he knew where to put it, it was plain 
that Esau did not mean to have any delay about that 
fence ; but other arrivals of posts and boards, in the 
course of the morning, promised also the speedy 
removal of the '* rail" affair at the roadside, if not 
even more extensive improvements. 
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" Beg pardon— " 

His mouth shut like a steel trap, for there were 
threatening signs in the weather again ; but after a 
very hasty attack on the eggs and bacon he and 
his hammer were at work once more, and the first 
the widow knew she heard him whistling the tune 
of an old hymn. It was about that time that she 
found so very much to do in the milk-room, and 
shut the door between that and the kitchen, all the 
while she was doing it. 

She came out at last, and she found the black- 
smith putting a new bolt on the front door. 

" I might ha* forgot that," he remarked ; *' but 
I looked out and down the road, and I thought I 
seen old Lockerman a-comin\ There he is at the 
gate now." 

There he was ; but if any opinion were to be 
formed from the expression of his face when he 
came in and found Binns in the house, it was 
within the probabilities that his call would not have 
been made at that hour, if he had been informed in 
time that the widow had company. 

** Walk in, Elder. Take a seat. Glad to see you 
again so soon." 

*' How do you find yourself to-day. Sister Harro- 
bin? Still meekly bearing up in submission, I 
hope ? How do you do, Binns ?" 

** Me? Oh, Tm always bloomin'. Elder. Been 
tryin* to set things to rights around the place." 

" I am glad Sister Harrobin can find the heart to 
attend to her worldly affairs. It is a very encour* 
aging sign. Much better than to lie crushed and 
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helpless beneath the chastening rod. I hope. Sis- 
ter Harrobin, the deacon left his property in good 
order?" 

** His property ? Really, I can't say about that, 
Elder. He never said anything to me about his 
business matters while he was living, and I cannot 
undertake to speak about them now." 

'' But shall you not take out letters of adminis- 
tration ?" 

** Certainly not, Elder. I fear it will be as much 
as I can do to manage what I have." 

" That's so. Elder," put in Binns ; ** but if the 
potatoes and com turn out as I think they will, and 
the church does its duty, we'll see her through the 
winter tip-top." 

* * But, Sister Harrobin, you may have duties. Our 
dear departed brother had assumed responsibilities. 
He had incurred liabilities even to the sanctuary." 

** Tell ye what. Elder ; let the sanctuary take out 
the letters and pay the deacon's debts. It'd bring 
on a revival before Thanksgivin' without the need 
for another death in all the valley." 

** You can hardly expect a blessing. Sister Har- 
robin, on your basket or on your store, till you 
have brought all the tithes into the sanctuary." 

" Tithes, Elder ?" said Binns. ** Why, the deacon 
didn't leave her anything growin' but a patch of 
com and potatoes. Sort of a little meal and oil. 
Jest enough to fill the widder's cruet you preached 
about a while ago." 

'* Mr. Binns, the widow mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture was providing for a prophet — " 
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" Now, Elder, if the deacon'd put in as much 
com and potatoes as he'd ort to ha' done, he'd ha' 
provided for a profit, too ; but the way it is we'll 
hev to turn the cruet upside down before spring." 

'* Is it really your intention, Sister Harrobin, to 
neglect the property of your late husband ?" 

'* If I knew of any, I might pay some attention 
to it. ~ So long as I do not, I fail to see that I need 
to trouble myself." 

"And his liabilities?" 

** I do not know anything about them either." 

There was a pretty firm closing of the widow's lips, 
and the elder saw something in her usually mild 
eyes that he had never noticed there before. It 
was strange, too ; but it seemed to him he had never 
until that moment thought of the blacksniith's hair 
as being so offensively, aggressively red. 

"Elder," said Binns, "will you come along 
with me now, and help mend that north fence ? I 
want somebody to hold a prop while I wedge up 
the posts." 

" I think I'll call again, some other day. Sister 
Harrobin. There are matters that cannot well be 
discussed in the presence of the ungodly." 

"Now, Elder," said Binns, "the widder and I 
don't mind your bein' here a bit. We'd talk right 
on — 

But the elder's inner man was more than usually 
troubled, and he arose to go. 

Mrs, Harrobin made no effort to detain him, 
smilingly polite as was her request to be remem- 
bered to Mrs. Lockerman and the children, and he 
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felt that he was wise in going. No kind of 
spiritual consolation could be given in the pestifer- 
ous presence of a scoffer so reckless as the black- 
smith. Still, he went in sorrow, not in anger, and 
he did not hear Binns say to Mrs. Harrobin, 

** There, it didn't, but I was kind o' thinkin' it 
might." 

'* Might what, Binns?" 

** Why, that gate. It ort to hev opened of itself 
to let him out. But it didn't." 

Owing, however, to the skilful manner in which 
he had hung it, the gate shut of itself behind the 
departing elder, and did it with a little cheerful 
click, as if it took a gentle pleasure in so doing. 

*' I'm ever so much obliged to you, Mr. Binns." 

"I'll come over some other day and see what 
else there is I can do. There never was a man I 
set more store by— beg your pardon — I didn't — " 

" Never mind, Binns. You've done me a world 
of good. I don't half believe I could have told the 
elder what I did, if you hadn't been here." 

** Jest you stick to it, then. He's dead beated 
on you — hold on — I'm a goin' right away. Good- 
afternoon, Sister Han-ohin." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

A YOUNG MAN WITH AN ERRAND. 

Mr. James Lawrence had been over that bit of 
railway often enough before. He was so thoroughly 
familiar with every mile of the way that he had no 
occasion to gaze out of the car window. Term 
after term, for the four years of his college course, 
he had travelled that road, going and coming, and 
now he was entering the last term of his first year 
at the theological seminary. 

The hot air from a well-devised cooking-range 
can be made to warm various rooms in the upper 
stories of a high house, and that college was pro- 
vided with flues for the comfort and development 
of young brains in the Law, Medical, and Theo- 
logical chambers above, with spare heat for little 
corner rooms of Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, 
Music, and so forth, which had no separate ** regis- 
ter" of their own. 

There is always more or less complaint of the 
working of apparatus for heating, especially in some 
conditions of the atmosphere, and James was think- 
ing that day as he rode along that the thermome- 
ter in his department was hardly served as it 
should be. 

Always a good many degrees below blood-heat — 
that was the difficulty — and the smell from the cook- 
ing-range was perpetually coming up. 
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** It's been a pretty long pull," he said to hitn-, 
self. ** A fellow ought to be good for something 
when he gets through, when it costs so much time 
and money. Not that father or mother seems to 
mind what it costs, and I suppose they can afford 
it. But what of the fellows whose folks can't afford 
it ? Especially when so many of them won't be 
worth their salt after it's all done ? Wonder if I 
will. What sort of a preacher'U I make, anyhow ? 
I've experimented around on one church and 
another; but they don't seem to send after me, 
three or four at once, as they do after Lester Mott, 
His college expenses don't cost anybody else a 
cent. And yet I've known him refuse a twenty- 
five-dollar church, and go, and preach in a school- 
house, where they didn't give him a cent, and he 
paid his own car-fare, " 

But the railway train was bearing him remorse- 
lessly back to the seminary, and something almost 
equally remorseless and mechanical was taking him 
right along, bodily, into what Binns the blacksmith 
was in the habit of calling the " Gawspil minustry," 
and he settled back on his seat with much of the 
air of a man who cannot help himself. 

Hours are said to roll as well as car-wheels ; but 
whether they do or not, the rest of that fair Sep- 
tember day slipped back into the past, and the sun- 
set came. 

The deepening shadows fell everywhere, but in 
no other spot more considerately and respectfully 
than among the red brick and other dignities of the 
high-toned ** university town." 
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Much learning and the passage of many days 
had helped each other to make that town a trifle 
staid of aspect, if not also a little bit dingy. They 
had helped, too, to finish and mellow for him the 
work of the architect who had planned one of the 
larger edifices now busied in shadow-making on the 
** college green.'* 

He, the architect, with or without age and 
learning, had designed that structure with, an eye 
single to its future uses, and its stem simplicity as 
well as its manifestly successful adaptation to its 
fate served to redeem its solemn cube from the 
imputation of ugliness. 

Not exactly a cube, indeed, but rigidly angular, 
its narrow halls and passages, on floor after floor, 
cutting it up into the greatest possible number of 
little chrysalis dens, wherein the young grubs of 
science and religion could feed their appointed 
time, and from which they could burst forth on 
swarming day. 

Some of the dens, or most of them, were one- 
windowed, no glaring excess of light being as yet 
required by their occupants. 

Others, corner rooms, with a faculty of looking 
in more directions than one, and with greater inside 
space, were doubly windowed. It is a great pity 
that all the rooms in the world cannot be corner 
rooms ; but it was to one of these that the thoughts 
of James Lawrence had most frequently projected 
themselves as the railway train brought him nearer 
it. It was not Jim's room, for that was a one-eyed 
affair on another floor. 
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Strange it is, how much of our thinking and 
yearning goes back, or forward, to places that 
never have been, or that never can or will be our 
own. 

The lights were beginning to glimmer from the 
windowed ranges in all directions, in evidence of 
the promptness of the general undergraduate return 
to duty, and in this particular pleasant corner 
room a student's lamp was smiling brightly on the 
book-strewn centre-table. 

Books, books everywhere, scattered periodicals, 
neatly framed engravings on the wall, and a white- 
faced plaster bust on the mantel, and the whole 
room wore an aspect of cozy cheerfulness, in spite 
of the unmistakable ** academical" odor of dead 
languages and the like which must always pervade 
apartments of the kind. 

A very pleasant room, and up and down its nar- 
row limits, with slow, firm, regular tread, a young 
man was walking. Up and down, and now he 
paused, as if for a prolonged study of the lamp on 
the centre-table. 

A young man of little above the middle height, 
but to whom what is called Nature had been more 
than commonly bountiful. 

His well-set, vigorous frame gave token of 
health and activity in every attitude and motion, 
and every article of his plain but well-cut garments 
fitted him as clothes will consent to fit only those 
whose proportions are cast in a perfect mould. 

It is an impossibility for some men to be tortured 
into an appearance of being well dressed, while on 
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Others almost anything assumes the air which 
prompts one to wonder where they got it. 

There was not the least suspicion of anything 
** clerical" in the outfit of this young man, albeit 
there was very little of the technically ** worldly" 
in his face, just then. 

It was a handsome face, with clear-cut, regular 
features, the nut-brown beard and mustaches 
trimmed, but not shorn, in keeping with the crop 
of crisp, soft curls above his broad, high forehead. 
The summer sun had left on his rosy face good 
tokens of the sensible manner in which he must 
have spent his vacation, and his steady blue-gray 
eyes had a lurking smile in them, in spite of the 
intentness with which he was now gazing at his 
lamp. 

** Back again !*' he exclaimed, in a deep, full 
tone that was rich in natural music. * ' Back again 
in the old room. And for what ? Study ? Yes, 
harder than ever. More wisely too, I hope." 

And that was something to say, for a man whose 
merry blue eyes had dealt as faithfully with his text- 
books as had those of Lester Mott. 

Not without toil had even his abundant brains 
kept him so regularly at the head of his classes 
during those long years wherein he had found so 
much good work to do outside of that bedroom 
''study." 

"Books? Work? Study? And what for? Shall 
I be ready at the end of it all ? Hardly, I think, if 
I am not in a manner ready now. So many men 
have studied, and gone out, and spoken, and the 
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world is what it is, after all. It is not what it used 
to be. The day is dawning faintly. There are 
buds on the trees. Summer is coming. But what 
about these multitudes ? Is it true, can it be true, 
that they wilfully refuse to hear ? I do not believe 
it. If the truth were brought to them they could 
not help but hear; And has it not been brought ? 
Told them over and over again ? I think not. 
Most of them have never heard a word of it. It 
has not been spoken to them. Not in any form 
that they could hear, and understand. It is an 
awful thing to be a preacher. To undertake to tell 
men the things that concern eternity. Am I fit for 
it ? Is anybody ? Have I any message within me 
which I know is true, and which I dare bring to a 
man, and look him in the eye, and say to him, 
* Listen or you are lost ? ' Have I ?" 

The clear blue eyes were closing. The strong 
arms folded themselves across the broad, deep 
chest. The light of the lamp on the upturned face 
seemed to be struggling with another and a purer 
light that swept over the whitening face as the full 
red lips moved silently. 

"Those multitudes — lips, touched with a live 
coal — altar — truth— spirit — kingdom — " broken ut- 
terances between hard, quick breathings, while 
every nerve and muscle seemed to be drawing as 
tense and vibratory as the strings of a harp. 

** Here am I ! Send me !** 

At that moment there came a quick and heavy 
tread along the uncarpeted corridor without. 

Men are rarely permitted to continue too long in 
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those supreme elevations of thought and feeling 
where the soul finds difficulty in breathing. The 
prudent guides lead them down. A ringing rap at 
the door, and a loud, cheery voice shouting his 
name. 

**Is that you, Jim? Come in. The door isn't 
locked." 

It swung open quickly enough. 

" Back again, are you ?*' 

** Knew rd find you in. I only waited for some 
supper. Got a whol^ headful of things to talk 
about. Had a good time ?*' 

A thoroughgoing pair of " boys ;" but, as they 
stood there, smiling so manfully in each other's 
faces, neither one of them saw anything which 
Mrs. Lawrence herself need have sorrowed to look 
upon. No kind of folly or excess had stained or 
sapped their virgin manhood. 

If the world had uses for honest and clean-souled 
men, it must have room for such as they to work 
in. 

The talk ran fast, but a good deal more on vaca- 
tion scenes and faces than on books, or even on 
** a world lying in wickedness." They had not yet 
reached, perhaps, that upper level of their chosen 
"science" which confesses all theology a dismal 
failure, and busies itself with fitting unpickable 
locks to all the little doors of hope it may find sur- 
reptitiously left open. 

Lester Mott had made a brief visit to Pekin a 
year or so before, and had questions to ask concern- 
ing quite a goodly selection of its inhabitants be- 
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Sides the Lawrence family. It was odd he should 
have noticed and remembered so many chance-met 
country people. 

'* I say, Jim, what's become of that red-headed 
blacksmith?" 

"What — Binns? He's the same old sixpence. 
He's an awful thorn in the side of Elder Locker- 
man." 

** I'll never forget his face when he asked me, 
after meeting, if there was any danger the lost tribes 
of Israel would ever be found." 

** What did he mean?" 

** Oh, he said he'd heard of a society got up to 
do it, and he thought there ought to be a law 
passed to stop them. The jewelry and ready-made 
clothing business was a good deal overdone now. 
If ten tribes more should be found and let loose, 
he couldn't guess what the world would come to." 

Jim had an abundant store of quotations from 
Binns to match that with, and he added, ** We've 
got a new neighbor on the hill. Queerest customer 
ever you heard of. Bought a patch of land of 
father. He was at our house one day when he 
first came, and got some dinner, and mother and 
Dor took him for a tramp. Mother tried to evan- 
gelize him, and what do you think he told her ?" 

"Can't guess." 

** Said he hadn't any soul. Lost it long ago. 
And he's gone to work building him a new house." 

" No soul ? Lost it ? Jim, that's the kind of 
man you and I are to go for. Not to the churches." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

EXAMPLES OF ENERGY AND ENTERPRISE. 

Deacon Lawrence was a man of his word, and 
his promised ploughman was at work on Hardery's 
patch in good season that Saturday morning. 

So was the man who was digging away, up there 
on the slope, at what looked like the beginning of 
a cellar, and the other, still farther back, who was 
measuring, and marking around on the site selected 
by Esau for his barn. 

This was not to be, as he had remarked to the 
deacon, much of an affair. 

'* Just room for a cow and a horse below, and a 
little feed for them in the loft. And then I must 
have a hen-coop and a pig-pen." 

But those three men, each of them in turn, were 
made to feel uncomfortable as they stopped to take 
a look at their stalwart employer and the way he 
toiled at his fencing. 

They had never seen anything like it, and they 
said so ; and what was worse, they could not for 
their lives help putting an unintentional and un- 
professional zeal and fervor into their own jobs. 

It was ridiculous, the way that plough tore 
through the sod of the old pasture land. 

The cellar would be down to the rock in an ab- 
surdly short space of time. 

The barn — ^well, the last chance for any kind of 
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** humoring" that piece of work vanished when the 
lumber team from town deposited its first load of 
heavy pieces, and Esau himself came to help roll 
them into convenient positions for the unlucky car- 
penter. 

Then he went back to his posts and boards, and 
the line of fence already up looked as if he might 
have been at it by candle-light half the previous 
night. 

Something like that was very near the truth, and 
he had availed himself of the first streak of light 
that morning. 

*' That feller must have an awful blaze under his 
biler," remarked the ploughman to himself, *' to 
keep up that amount of steam. And here I am, 
like a saphead, a ploughin' deeper'n faster'n I ever 
did before in all my life. Glad there ain't but a 
four-acre patch of it." 

Esau seemed to enjoy it, however, and he stop- 
ped work at noon long enough to rest himself in 
preparing a remarkably good lunch. 

*' Looks as if I'd made a beginning," he said, as 
he peered into the deepening cavity of the cellar; 
**The mason can be on hand Monday morning. 
That barn must go up a-kiting. I'll put as many 
hands on it as can work at once. It won't cost a 
cent more, if it does as much." 

He had made a very good beginning, and he 
kept it up all that afternoon with undiminished 
vigor. 

When, at last, the carpenter and the ploughman 
and the cellar-digger dropped their work, and ** call- 
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ed it Saturday night,*' Esau looked almost longing. 
\y after them. 

** Saturday night ? I wish it were Monday morn- 
ing instead. No, I won't do a stroke on Sunday, 
and I guess I've had about enough for one day. 
I'll get me some supper, and then I'll take another 
look around." 

As if every inch of that bit of slope and rock had 
not already been fairly snowed under by the plans 
his busy brain had heaped upon it. But he was 
quite right about himself ; for he was aching, very 
honestly, from head to foot, with the prolonged 
strain he had put upon his muscular system. 

*• It's good for me. May be it'll help work 
some things off. Or keep 'em at a distance. 
That begins to look like a fence now. The dea- 
con's cows'U have to stop there. Why can't I 
fence my heart in ? Why didn't I long ago ? Be- 
fore the ploughing began on it ? There'd have been 
a good lot of rough country under fence if I had. 
Rough as that ledge. I'll run my vine terrace right 
along there. Not the best kind of an exposure, but 
it's pretty well protected. I must have plenty of 
fruit. There never was better building stone, and 
there's any quantity of it out, over by the old 
quarry. No trouble about that. And the founda- 
tion *11 be on the rock. On the rock. That's the 
kind of house that stands." 

No doubt he was thinking deeply about his 
building, but he had his supper to get, and after 
that his thoughts took him in under the shadows 
of the trees. 
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There was little danger but what he would have 
his weary solitude to himself, thoughts and all. 

It was a lovely evening, one of those jewels of 
coolness and calm that are set in the harvest crown 
of early autumn. Such as come at the close of 
days when you know it is not summer, and are sure 
it cannot be fall. 

It had been a little warmer in the great Western 
city than in Pekin, for the reason that the climatic 
lines on the weather maps bend northwesterly after 
they cross the AUeghanies. Perhaps, too, because 
the parallel of latitude to which the village had 
been adjusted was many miles to the northward of 
that upon which the city had been strung. If 
there could but be a re-arrangement of the map, 
now, so as to bring Greenland upon the equator ! 
But whatever the scientific cause of it, that even- 
ing in the south-lying Western city was a little 
warm. Not uncomfortable, but inducing open 
windows and a low tone of gaslight in parlor chan- 
deliers. 
• In those, for instance, of the Ponsard mansion. 

The street windows were open, and their floating 
drapery was drawn aside to admit whatever of 
breeze might come. It would bring with it neither 
dust nor noise in the aristocratic seclusion of that 
expensive neighborhood. There was no one sit- 
ting by the windows ; but the stately range of those 
dim parlors was not an uninhabited waste that 
evening. 

Exquisitely modified, yet sufficient for all the 
demands of propriety and of society, was the light 
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which mooned through the white globes upon the 
luxurious privacy of that second parlor, beyond the 
guardian arms of the open folding-doors. 

Nobody knew half so well as did Mrs. Camilla 
Ramier herself, how wonderfully well calculated 
was a light like that to bring out in its greatest pos- 
sible perfection the subtle magic of her somewhat 
sensuous, almost voluptuous, beauty. She knew, 
too, the precise advantage to be taken of the cush- 
ioned slope and curves of the deep-bosomed easy- 
chair in which she was half reclining. And yet 
the expression of her face, as she now gazed so ab- 
stractedly at the gilded cornice on the other side 
of the ceiling, was severely, coldly reserved. 

It was the look of a matron who knew what was 
due to herself and her position, and meant to exact 
the last farthing's worth. 

So far as admiration went, almost too open, too 
passionately undisguised, she was receiving her full 
tribute from the burning eyes of the handsome gen- 
tleman opposite. 

" I am grateful, Mr. Cardwell, truly grateful — " 

** Hear me out, Camilla. I will speak. I will 
have my own way, too. Hitherto the suffering, 
the loss, the cost, even in money, has been all 
your own. I have not borne a feather-weight of 
anything. It is my turn now. I must do my 
share — " 

"Assistance? From you? Never! You for- 
get yourself, Mr. Cardwell ! You forget what I 
owe to my position. I have one yet, in spite of 
John Ramier, and I mean to keep it.'* 
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** I would not compromise it for the world, Ca- 
milla. But I have rights. Little Cal— " 

" Mr. Cardwell, how dare you ?" 

The beautiful eyes were not on the ceiling now, 
but they somehow failed to give the flash that 
should have accompanied her words. The light 
from the chandelier may have been too dim. 

** Hear me ! You must not be offended. You 
say they have made you an allowance of two hun- 
dred a month. You must let me double it, for old 
sake's sake. I will promise to not even so much 
as call at the house, if you say so. You may cut 
me dead on the street, and in company ; but this I 
must do. I shall never miss it. I would make it 
five times as much if it were wise, just now, for you 
to seem to have money." 

** Money ! How I scorn it !" 

She had heard him through, however, and the 
curl of her lip matched excellently well with the 
heightened color of her lovely cheeks. He had 
more to say. Words more unselfish, more devoted, 
more fiercely expressive of a calm, true, considerate, 
Platonic, undying friendship, and he said them elo- 
quently, and she heard them with less and less of 
an apparent tendency toward explosive negation. 

Not but what she perfectly maintained the char- 
acter of a dignified and self-respecting, though de- 
serted and afflicted wife ; but then Mr. Gardwell's 
perseverance was rewarded, and he finally obtained 
a reluctant consent to his proposition. 

He had won his victory ! And so had Mrs. 
Ramier. Victory ? Had she not yielded tQ a ter- 
rible temptation ? 
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Certainly. Just as we yield at the breakfast-ta- 
ble every morning, when the nut-brown solicitation 
of the coffee-cup at our plate-side gets the better of 
us. 

** Well, but then coffee is one of the things we 
go to the table for. We meant to drink it." 

So we did, and it is precisely that way with a 
great many of the other things by which the sons and 
daughters of Adam and Eve are ensnared. They 
would have been decidedly disappointed if the 
coffee, .or the other cup, whatever its kind, had not 
been poured out for them. Mr. George Card well 
was an admirable second edition, in that respect, of 
the elegant lady who had permitted him to over- 
persuade her. 

That particular subject could be abandoned from 
that moment ; but Mrs. Ramier's management of 
the subsequent conversation was superb in its con- 
stant reminder of the rigid propriety called for by 
the necessities of her unfortunate position. Her 
friend could but honor and admire the perfect 
poise of her keen-sighted self-respect. 

It was, of course, necessary that she should be 
confidential — entirely so — and he could take his 
leave, at a late hour, inwardly impressed with a 
feeling that Mrs. Ramier deemed him her best and 
truest friend. He saw that she trusted him, es- 
teemed him, counselled with him ; and she had con- 
sented to let him come to her assistance in her hour 
of grief and penury. 

** If she could find some way of cutting loose 
from that scoundrelly husband of hers," he said to 
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himself, as he walked homeward under the pure- 
eyed stars. ** And she will some day. And then ? 
Would I ? If I know myself, I would. But she 
does right to be carefully circumspect. I would not 
have her do a careless thing for the world." 

And she ? In the brilliant solitude of her own 
room, was she thinking of him ? 

Yes, of him and of others, particularly of one 
other. 

** Not a breath," she muttered. " They would 
be only too willing, but they shall not have a word 
to say. I will be a model, a woman of ice. Irre- 
proachable. George Cardwell ? — I can do anything 
I choose with him. That's plain enough. But I 
won't choose to do anything imprudent. My hus- 
band?" There it was again, that terrific flash of 
panther-like beauty. 

** Oh, if I knew where he is to-night. May- 
be he is dead. He cannot live forever. A 
good many things happen to men like him. Men 
get killed in any number of ways. If he were 
killed I should not know it. And yet it some- 
how seems to me, at times, as if I should. He 
is alive now. I can feel that. And I believe he is 
thinking of me, wherever he is. If he could but 
know I am thinking of him ! — And just what I am 
thinking. I should not care if he knew it all. The 
poor coward ! I've seen him meet George Card- 
well, and look right at him, just as he would have 
looked at any other man. How I did despise him ! 
And yet I made him promise me. He kept his 
promise. Faugh ! The thief ! He is gone now !" 



CHAPTER XX. 

DOINGS ON HARDERY'S PATCH. 

The next day was Sunday at Pekin Four Cor- 
ners, and, although Esau Hardery gave a very 
longing look at his line of post-holes, after a later 
breakfast than usual, he kept his word about let- 
ting them and his other work alone. 

" Sunday's a good thing," he said. " It'll take 
one day to get the soreness out of me. What a 
peaceful look the valley has now. Let me see. 
A week ago to-day I was on the tramp. And the 
week before that, and the week — if that doesn't 
seem like about a hundred years, I'll give up. A 
fellow sees a good deal while he's tramping. 
Learns things he never knew before. I don't know 
that I care to learn so much ; but I'd like to forget 
some things if I could. No use. I can't. No 
fence'll keep 'em out. No grave deep enough to 
bury them in." 

He evidently did not intend to go to meeting. 
Deacon Lawrence, not without a suggestion from 
his thoughtful wife, came over to invite him ; but 
he returned in a little while to report : 

** Not a sign of him around the patch. A man 
like him wouldn't mind going over to town to meet- 
mg. 

** I wish I knew he'd gone." 

** But you've no notion what a stroke of work 
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he's put in on that fence of his. And he's begun 
to dig the cellar for his house." 

" Whereabouts ?" asked Dor. 

" Straight back from the road, a'most up to th^ 
woods. It isn't just the place I'd ha' picked out. 
And the lumber for his bam, good part of it, is 
lying just beyond." 

" Father !" said Mrs. Lawrence a little reprov- 
ingly ; for it was plain that he was taking a very 
week-day interest in Esau Hardery's operations. 

He said no more about it, just then ; but he was 
wrong about Esau. If he had pursued his investi- 
gations as far as the spring in the ravine he might 
have reported differently. At least he might have 
seen a man sitting just above the spring, with his 
back against a rock, and with a book in his hand. 

He was not reading the book. 

•' This'U do," he said to himself. " I'm glad I 
did not try to hide in any of the great cities. A 
big crowd is a perfect hiding-place, but I like this 
better. Better even than a wilderness. But what 
a place a great forest must be to hide in ! Endless 
trees and shade, and plenty of wild animals to keep 
you company. What forests there must have been 
in those old creation days ! The days when the 
world was getting ready to lay in its coal, if the 
geologists have guessed right. Think of being lost 
in one of those forests ! Seems to me I have done 
something of that sort. Lost in a wilderness, with 
no way out of it. Full of mastodons and megathe- 
riums, and those tremendous old saurians. They 
make the trees creish around me, too, when they 
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get to rushing through them as they do sometimes. 
Only it's night all the time in my forest, or some- 
thing a good deal like it." 

The gloom that was settling on his strongly 
marked features, as he sat and muttered to him- 
self, was very different from the expression which 
had come with his hard work the day before. It 
was good for such a man to have plenty of hard 
work to do. 

But Sunday went by, and there was no reason 
afterward why Deacon Lawrence should not take 
as many observations as he chose of what his queer 
neighbor was doing in the way of improvement. 
He had something new to tell at home, every time 
he took one. 

Before the week was out he said to Mrs. Lawrence: 

" It isn't much of a bam ; but the way he's run 
it up is surprising. I wouldn't have believed it 
possible. He calls in help enough ; but the men 
say he does more'n any two of 'em. He's going to 
build his house of stone." 

*' All of stone !" exclaimed Dor. 

" Every bit ; and it won't cost him much 
neither. I shouldn't wonder if he made a right 
pretty looking place of it." 

The doings of a new settler in such a neighbor- 
hood could not fail to attract more or less attention 
from the community at large. 

** Binns," said Job Gorham one day, as he lin- 
gered near the forge, ** Jerushy told me that you 
told her that this here feller Hardery hedn't been 
seen in the village sence the day he got here." 
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** If anybody's seen him they forgot to tell me. 
I've been up there 'tendin' to some of his iron- 
work for him, hinges and sech, and I'd say he'd 
been doin' enough to keep him at home. Job, 
there's the elder. Run and call him in. I've been 
a-mendin' a pair of tongs for his wife, and he might 
as well take 'em." 

Job returned in a moment with the elder. 

** Here's your tongs. Elder. Only you'll hev to 
have a longer-necked pair'n them be, if you're goin' 
to reach for Saw Hardery." 

*' That's the man that's putting up the new house 
and bam on the hill ?" 

"That's the man, Elder. We must fetch him 
in. He's a cash-payin' subscriber. Don't waste 
any of his money on vanity and new clothes. 
We've jest got to hev a revival. Elder. The 
heathen is comin' in all around us, and we ain't 
doin' a blamed thing for 'em. Hev you been to 
call on Saw?" 

" Hem ! My other duties, Mr. Binns ; he hasn't 
even finished his house yet." 

"Now, Elder, I've done better'n that myself. 
I've been up there twice. I'll hev Saw Hardery 
inside of our Sanctuary, if I hev to go for him with 
a pair of tongs. But I'll hev to hev your prayer- 
ful co-operation, Elder. Old Harrobin'd been jest 
the man to go for Saw. He'd never have gfin him 
up till he jined the payin' congregation. And he'd 
ha' borried ten dollars of him too, jest to pin him." 

*' Brother Harrobin was a very useful man, Binns, 
and a remarkably good collector." 
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" Elder," began Job, " I want to know. My 
wife she said as how — '* 

** Binns, is my husband here ?" 

It was the voice of Jerusha herself, at the door 
of the smithy, and its owner turned away from his 
forge with — 

** Is that you, Mrs. Gorham ? Well, now, if you 
ain't jest bloomin' ! Yes, Job's here, and he and the 
elder and I, we'd jest like to hev the opinion of a 
sensible, clear-headed woman like you — " 

** I want him to come right along with me. 
Deacon Pummer and his wife are goin' to be at 
our house to dinner, and there's no wood split, 
and—" 

" You don't say," interjected Binns. ** Deacon 
Pummer and Mrs. Pummer ! They know what 
good cookin' is, and where to go for it. I suppose 
it's good livin* that keeps ye so plump and healthy 
lookin'. But I was just goin' to say — " 

There had been a cloud of wifely displeasure on 
the rosy face of Mrs. Gorham when it made its 
appearance in that doorway ; but the wily smith 
knew precisely what was good for it, and it was 
more than gone now. Job himself had sidled out, 
and was waiting for the homeward company of his 
better half ; but she could not bear to lose all the 
rest of that conversation. 

••About the elder?" 

** No, Jerushy, it was about eggs. I was over 
to town yesterday, and they was eighteen cents, 
and I'll bet they're givin' twenty to-day. That 
makes your twenty dozen wuth twice what they was 
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when you subscribed 'em. They're every cent as 
good as two of Job's big rattlesnake." 

•' Wasn't that awful, Elder? To think of him, 
and that infidel of a doctor ; rattlesnakes for the 
support of the gospel ; and eggs twenty cents a 
dozen, too. Job, I've jest been a-huntin' for ye. 
Good-momin', Elder ; me and Job'll hev to hurry 
home if there's to be any dinner." 

She was gone ; but Binns remarked to the elder, 

** Wouldn't you like to hev your hull sal'ry sub- 
scribed in eggs at ten cents, and then hev 'em go up 
to twenty ?' ' 

** The laborer is worthy of his hire, Binns." 

** And when he's paid in eggs he likes to hev them 
go higher, eh ? But what puzzles me, Elder, is wheth- 
er we'd better hev our revival before Thanksgivin' or 
after. The crops are wonderful good this year, 
and the valley's oncommon healthy. But then, 
after Thanksgivin' there'll be your donation. The 
hull valley '11 come to that. Elder." 

" I think I'd better be on my way home, now, 
Binns. There are some matters whose importance 
— but I'm very much obliged to you for the tongs." 

And then, as he walked away, and the black- 
smith again began to bang at his anvil, he mur- 
mured doubtfully, 

** A strange sort of a man, that Binns, Some- 
times I think he has good in him, in spite of that 
dreadful tongue of his. But he is in the gall of 
bitterness and the bond of iniquity. I must make 
some inquiries concerning that man Hardery. I 
have had no intimation concerning his denottiltva- 
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tional bias. He may be a very valuable acquisi- 
tion." 

He might, truly ; and there are great differences 
in the relative values of human beings, both in war 
and peace, although one man will stop a minie ball 
as well as another, and the census counts them all. 

Elder Lockerman continued to find other duties 
in the way of a call on Saw Hardery, although he 
was enough like some of his flock to make an errand 
out over the hill road, and have a passing look at 
the changes making at the ledge. 

Once the foundation is laid, it does not take long 
to carry the four walls of a small house up to the 
height of one story, even if that is not to be a 
low one. The mason put on an inquiring look and 
tone when his employer instructed him about that 
wall ; but he consented to follow directions. 

Only the inner faces of the stones were to be 
brought anywhere near a smoothness. The outer 
were to be left rough. Only dressed to a general 
average of brokenness. A door was left, at first, in 
front, and another on the side, but both of these 
were afterward filled in with stone work, by Saw's 
order, so that the door in the rear was to be the 
only entrance. One big window in front, two on 
the side toward the slope, and one in the rear. 

** It's a queer affair," said Deacon Lawrence to 
his wife, ** but it won't cost much, and it'll last for- 
ever. It's only to have two rooms. The front 
room'U ht about fifteen feet square inside, and the 
back room about ten by fifteen. That's got a 
chimney cut for a stove-pipe ; but he's made a 
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tremendous big fireplace in the front room. Both 
of 'em'll be hard-finished white inside. The roof '11 
jut away out over the eaves. I ain't sure but it'll 
be a sightly sort of place." 

•' Will he have blinds ?" asked Dor. 

" He says so. Inside and out. But you ought 
to see his hen-coop. It's a model. He's been 
somewhere, and got good fowls. Berkshire pigs, 
too. His cow's a good one, and his horse isn't 
bad ; but he didn't pick out either of 'em close by." 

Esau did not seem disposed to purchase of his 
near neighbors any more than he could help ; but 
before October slipped into the place vacated by 
September he was sleeping in his own bam of 
nights instead of among the rocks. His fence, too, 
was not only finished, but white painted. He 
seemed to have, a weakness for paint. Even his pig- 
pen and the ample pigeon-houses he nailed upon 
the trees near the barn were compelled to put on 
a full dress of red and white. 

There came a time, however, when even the 
deacon was compelled to limit all future observa- 
tions to the exterior of those successive improve- 
ments. He was the last outsider who had a view 
of the two rooms, the day the plasterer put on the 
last stroke, and called them finished. Empty as 
egg-shells — that is, as empty egg-shells — and as 
white, but with an abundance of room in them for 
one man. 

'* 1*11 come over some day when you get your 
furniture in, Mr. Hardery. You ought to be able 
to make yourself quite comfortable." 
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** All right, Deacon. Some day, when Fm settled 
and begin to feel at home, I'll send for you to 
come, and take a look at things." 

Deacon Lawrence was not a peculiarly sensitive 
man ; but somehow he understood very well that he 
would have to wait until the specific invitation 
should come. 

There could not be a great deal of fall farming 
done on four acres of ground. Everybody knew 
that, and said so ; but Esau found an abundance to 
do. There was no end of stone on that patch to 
be rapidly and carefully picked up, and carted off, 
and a very ridiculous piece of manuring to be done. 
That was in this way. The bottom of the old basin, 
over among the rocks, was deep with rich mould of 
decayed leaves and other matter, gathered there 
and left to rot, in the old days when that had been 
the bottom of a pond, and Esau insisted on carting 
it away, in heaped-up wagon-loads, and scattering 
it profusely over that unpromising four acres. 

'* If anything'U make good land of it, that will," 
he said. 

And then, by way of a sort of trade, every load of 
stones he picked from his ground was hauled over and 
dumped into the cleft near the road, through which 
the little rivulet found its way out. Not so, at first, 
as to hinder the flow of the water, although the 
channel left for it was speedily only just suffi- 
cient. 

Perhaps he wanted to complete his manure cart- 
ing first ; but there came an end of that, and then 
Esau seemed to take a particular pleasure in turn- 
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bling insoluole rubbish into that fissure. He was 
at it one morning when Binns came by, and paused 
at the roadside to consider the matter. 

** I see what you're up to. You're a-makin' what 
you're comin' to." 

'' I am, am I ?" 

** Well, if that ain't some kind of a dam, I'm mis- 
taken." 

** Shouldn't wonder if you were right. It looks 
like it." 

Binns had now clambered up, and was looking 
over. 

** I'd say ! It's beginnin' to fill up. Right good 
spread of a pond a'ready. What do you want of 
so much water? I'd no idee you was a drinkin' 
man." 

" That's part of my farm." 

** Farm ? You ain't goin' in to raise ice, are 
ye?" 

"That'll be a fish-pasture when it's filled up. 
Raise the biggest kind of a crop." 

" Fish ? You don't say ! Job Gorham can't 
show anythin' but eels and pumpkin-seeds and bull- 
heads for his pond. Now and then a perch or a 
pickerel. Fish-pastur !" 

" You wait and see. Most people call in all the 
help they can when they're dam building, but 
sometimes a man can 'tend to it all alone on his own 
land, and furnish his own materials." 

" If I don't tell that to Elder Lockerman ! But 
then you had things fixed ready for ye when you 
came. Must have been a nateral dam there in the 
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first place, before it was broke through. Right 
about where youVe built yourn." 

** Course there was. You may tell the elder that, 
too. And the stone was all handy, and the spring 
was there when I bought the land." 

** And you're goin' to seed it down to fish. 
Well, I've got to go, now ; but I mean to come 
around when it's time to mow that water patch. 
rd like to see the crap." 

The' higher the rubbish was heaped in that cleft 
the deeper the water grew, and the farther it set 
back toward the ancient limits of the basin. It 
looked as if Esau might yet obtain something less 
than an irregular acre of pond, and Deacon Law- 
rence announced at the house one day, 

** He's sticking sprouts of osier willow all around 
the. edge, in every place he can. If he isn't the 
queerest chap I ever saw !" 

All that was later, however, and Esau had done 
a great many other things first. It was noticed, 
too, as singular that he made many afternoon 
errands to ** town ;" but he always drove back at 
night, and nobody ever happened to be on hand to 
see him deliver his loads, or to guess what his sev- 
eral cargoes might consist of. 



CHAPTER XXL 

SOMETHING EVIDENTLY SUPERNATURAL, 

Professor Nain had not seen fit to give his 
married daughter a detailed account of his experi- 
ences at Dr. Edgerton's on that eventful morning ; 
but he had not failed to convey to her Veronica's 
invitation. He even recurred to it again, from 
time to time, for he felt that ample opportunity- 
had now been given for reflection and reconsidera- 
tion, and that Veronica ought not to be kept too 
long in suspense as to the condition of his mind, 
affections, and purposes concerning her. 

**The more I think of it,*' he said to himself, 
■* the more I blame myself for my undue haste. It 
was hardly — ah — becoming to a man of my — ah — 
experience and — ah — intimate acquaintance with 
the inner workings of the human mind." 

A man who had successfully married and lived 
with and buried two very good wives ought to be 
more or less informed concerning the ins and outs 
of feminine intellectual operations. Such a man 
could see right through a mere girl, so to speak, 
and it was only kind of him not to wish Veronica 
to remain unnecessarily in doubt as to her future. 
She should be informed, therefore, at the earliest 
possible day, that the hasty refusal into which her 
surprise had betrayed her had in nowise been de- 
structive of her brilliant prospects for a settlement 
in life. 
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As for Mrs, Mary Peabody, it was really very lit- 
tle urging that she required. She was fond of Ve- 
ronica, and liked Dr. Edgerton, and their house 
and grounds and the quiet village were just the 
places for the children, this magnificent October 
weather. The dear little things could fairly live 
out of doors, and her husband could do without 
her for a few days. 

He admitted it, good man, with some reluctance, 
and an added threat to come over after her if she 
stayed too long. The children themselves required 
no argument, one of them even going so far into the 
merits of the case as to remark, 

'* It'll do dran'pa dood, too. He'll turn back 
wid more red on his face." 

And so they went, and they were received with a 
cordiality which was all the more sincere on Veron- 
ica's part because of her faith in those children. 

'* Father," she had said, when their coming was 
announced, " you do not believe the professor will 
annoy me again ?" 

'* Not unless you give him an opportunity. May- 
be he will not anyway. " 

She knew better than to run any needless risks 
on such a chance as that. In fact, the first even- 
ing was not over before she comprehended that 
only the most skilful strategy could prevent what 
the military reporters call a " general engagement." 

The children made a capital skirmish line, how- 
ever, and behind that she could deploy Mrs. Pea- 
body and the doctor in a way that was a perpetual 
puzzle to Professor Nain. 
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Avoid him ? By no means. She was hospital- 
ity itself, and she would not for a moment deprive 
him of the society of his daughter and his grand- 
children. He had never before fully realized what 
it was to be a grandfather. 

** There is no prettier combination," innocently 
remarked Veronica to Mary Peabody, the second 
day, while they were arranging some rosebuds in a 
bed of gray moss for the parlor centre-table, ** than 
babyhood and old s^e." 

The professor had Mary's youngest in his arms 
at that very moment, for Veronica herself had 
handed him over the little darling, that she might 
have all her fingers at liberty for the adjustment of 
those other buds. 

That was a little before noon, and the professor 
made up his mind that he must strike a blow as 
soon after dinner as possible. 

There would be an opportunity, for the children 
were going out with their nurse, and the doctor had 
some authorities to consult in his study, and Mary 
— ^well, he must manage to do something with 
Mary. 

"You won't need the horse and buggy," said 
Veronica to her father as they arose from the din- 
ner-table. 

" No, dear, you can have them." 

*' Then, Mary, you must go with me. I've a 
call to make on an old friend. I know you'll be 
interested in her." 

"Mrs. Harrobin?" asked the doctor. "She is 
an interesting woman, that's a fact. I wish you'd 
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find out, Veronica, how she is getting along. I 
hear that the deacon died in debt to almost every- 
body. She may need some things. " 

'* The farm is hers, father." 

** No thanks to him, I fear. But she cannot have 
had any ready money. Just see if there is anything 
we ought to do." 

"It won't be easy. She's a very independent 
sort of person." 

The very thought in the mind of Professor Nain, 
at that moment, as he saw his plans for the after- 
noon spitted on the sharp spilce of Veronica's be- 
nevolence. 

After she and Mary Peabody were in the buggy, 
however, she seemed determined to arouse in her 
friend's mind all the interest she could for Mrs. 
Harrobin. 

'* She's a perfect old saint, Mary, and she's had 
a deal of trouble." 

** Lost her husband?" 

** Well, this was her second, and I guess he 
wasn't much of a loss. But then her first, and her 
boy. I don't believe she'd mind my telling you 
some things. She always talks about them with 
me very freely, and I feel so young and incapable — " 

"Why, Veronica! I'm only two years older 
than you are." 

' ■ But then you have such a good husband, and 
you're a mother, and that makes all the difference 
in the world." 

She did not exactly violate confidence in what 
followed ; but before they reached the widow's 
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she had fully prepared her friend to take a vivid in- 
terest in the object of their call. 

"Dear, dear!" exclaimed Mrs. Harrobin, as 
she met them at the door. '* I'm so glad to see 
you. Walk right in." 

'* This is Mrs, Peabody." 

" Yes, yes — I know, I've seen her before. I re- 
member seeing her when she was a good deal 
younger than she is now. ' ' 

** Do you?" said Mrs, Peabody. "I've four 
children now." 

" Four children ! And I remember your mother, 
too. Do sit down." 

" Mrs. Harrobin, I've told her all about you, and 
I wanted her to come out, and see you." 

** Why didn't you bring the children ? 'Pears to 
me, if I could only see 'em running around the 
house — " 

*' 1 never thought of that. We will, some day. 
But there wasn't room for them in the buggy, and 
I wanted to talk—" 

** Talk, Veronica? I hardly know where to be- 
gin. You don't know what wonderful things there 
have been a-coming to me. Oh dear !" 

The widow's face was growing absolutely radiant. 
There was something all but triumphant in its 
expression, and Mrs. Peabody could not help ex- 
claiming, 

" Can't I hear about it? Please do not mind 
me. I shall be sorry I came if you do." 

*' Mind you ? Indeed I won't, then. It's a kind 
of providence, and I haven't any right to keep it to 
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myself, and I haven't had a soul to tell it to. It's 
beautiful !" 

Veronica thought the old lady was beginning to 
look so, with that lofty smile on her face ; but she 
held her peace, and the widow went on. 

" It's most a week ago now, the first of it came. 
I was just running out of wood. Nothing was left 
but some old knots that wouldn't go into the stove, 
and some logs I couldn't cut. The deacon, he 
neverM lay in any store ahead, not even when 
cold weather was coming on, and I hadn't any 
money, and I didn't dare to run in debt. I'd 
biled my tea-kettle with what chips there was 
left, and I went to bed wondering what I'd do 
for a fire in the morning. Well, will you believe it ? 
I didn't hear a thing all night long. I must have 
slept pretty sound, I guess. And when I opened 
the back door in the morning, there it was — a pile of 
the best wood you ever saw, oak and hickory, sawed, 
and split, and piled up handy. I wouldn't even 
have to cross over to the wood-house for it. And 
there wasn't a sign to tell where it came from, and 
all day long I was just a-g^essing and a- wondering, 
and I went to bed that night kind o' dazed. And 
the next morning that pile was twice as big as I'd 
seen it the night before." 

" Some good man, Mrs. Harrobin, who does not 
want his left hand to know what his right hand is 
doing," suggested Veronica. 

"It took both hands to put down that there 
wood without making the least mite of noise. But 
that ain't all, nor the best of it. Next morning after 
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that I went to the door with a kind of a fluttering 
in here, and I opened it slow and careful, a'most as 
if I was getting ready to jump back, but I needn't. 
What do you think was there ?" 

Neither of them could guess, and they frankly 
said as much. 

" Well, it was a barrel of flour ! And on the top 
of it was written, big and clear, * For Mrs. Sol Ra- 
mier.' Then I knew what it meant. He wasn't 
any common kind of man." 

It took some seconds for the widow to quite mas- 
ter the present effects of that barrel of flour, and 
her visitors hardly knew what words would meet 
the requirements of the moment. Before they found 
out, the widow was talking again. 

*' It was just what I needed, and it was beautiful 
flour. Only I was sort of afraid to eat the first 
bread I made of it." 

''Afraid, Mrs. Harrobin?" 

" I felt solemn like and awful. It made me 
think of the manna in the wilderness, and then — I 
daren't say it exactly — but it was bread, and it 
came—" 

"I think I understand you," said Veronica. 
"Do go on." 

** Well, the next morning it was a ham, and the 
next a caddy of tea. The best you ever drank — 
and — and — Veronica, I just go to that door morn- 
ings on tiptoe." 

** It's wonderful." 

** No, it isn't. Not a bit. Every one of 'em is 
marked and directed in the same way. I tell you 
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what, Sol Ramier's friends set a good deal of store 
by him. It isn't every man is remembered like 
that. So his memory takes care of his wife, years 
and years after he's dead and gone, and that, too, 
when she — oh Veronica, I can dream about him 
every night now, and about John, too !" 

** That is your son ?" asked Mrs. Peabody, as she 
brushed her eyes a little with her handkerchief. 
** Where is he now ?" 

** Where is he ? The Lord only knows — on the 
face of the wide earth — and it's my fault. If I 
could only have him back again ! The other three, 
they died when they were little things, and I know 
where they are, and so does Sol. But John, he's 
the only one we ever lost, and Sol used to come to 
me nights, and ask where he was, and I couldn't 
ever tell him," 

There was not the ghost of a chance for a smile 
at the widow's references to the nocturnal visits of 
her first husband ; but it was noticeable that she did 
not seem to have been troubled in her sleep in 
that way by good Deacon Harrobin. Perhaps be- 
cause he had left no son to come and inquire about, 
and did not retain any special interest in the gen- 
eral affairs of the wicked world from which he had 
soared away. 

** It's wonderful indeed," began Veronica. 

" Wonderful ? 1 know you can't more'n half be- 
lieve it, I don't sometimes believe it myself. I 
oply know it's true. Just you come along with me, 
and take a look at them things." 

They did so with alacrity, and were compelled to 
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confess that there was nothing whatever of the su- 
pernatural in the appearance of the wood-pile, of 
the flour-barrel, or even of the tea-caddy and the 
ham. Each was in all respects a sober reality, and 
a most orthodox representative of its kind. The 
ham had been cut, too, and there was no question 
remaining but what it was mundane. Pork to 
the bone, of the dry-smoked and sugar- cured 
variety. 

Veronica and Mary studied each article carefully, 
as if in hope of finding something in the way of an 
explanation ; but even the Chinese characters on 
the tea-caddy were as clumsily uncommunicative as 
the ham itself. 

'* And you've no idea who brought them ?'* asked 
Veronica. 

** Not the slightest. The Lord sent them ; but 
I can't guess who fetched them for Him. I told 
Binns — he's an old friend of Sol's, and he's been 
doing a wonderful lot of fixing up for me, and he 
got me a good man to take in my com and pota- 
toes. I told Binns, and I was trying to think 
among our membership, and he said — you mustn't 
mind what Binns said, Veronica — he said it wasn't 
any of the people down at the sanctuary. He said 
it lay between Mrs. Lawrence and that awful infi- 
del of a doctor. Now, dear, you know what I 
think of your father. It's just a wonder to me — " 
** And to me, too, Mrs. Harrobin." 
.'* A man that does as much good as he does — *' 
"He is good, too, and he is unselfish, and some- 
times I don't know what to think." 
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'* No more do I. Isn't it one of the unaccount- 
able things, Mrs. Peabody, that Dr. Edgerton — ** 

** Now, Mrs. Harrobin, Fm afraid Mary cannot 
sympathize with you and me in that matter." 

*' You don't say, dear! You don't mean that 
she's outside of the fold ? And she a mother with 
four children ! It's a good deal stranger than 
about your father. Now don't be offended, dear, 
but 'pears to me I can't understand it. There's 
something about having children. Seems to me 
you get so close to the other country you can al- 
most look in. And then there's every day while 
they're growing. And when any of 'em are taken 
away from you — " 

Mrs. Peabody's face was putting on a more and 
more serious expression. 

** Mine are all living, Mrs. Harrobin." 

** So are mine, dear. All but one, and I don't 
know about him. They couldn't come back to us ; 
but Sol went to them. You won't mind a lonely 
old woman, dear ; but if your husband had been 
away from you as long as mine has, and all your 
children, too, not one face of any of 'em in the 
house — " 

*' Oh, Mrs. Harrobin, I should die ! I could not 
live ! I don't see how you can bear it !" 

** It isn't the worst thing to bear. I've had more 
than that ; but if I had anything to forgive the dea- 
con, I've tried to do it, only I do wish I knew where 
John was. And now the Lord's providing for me, 
day by day. Your children'U grow and grow, Mrs. 
Peabody—" 
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** Please don't, Mrs. Harrobin. I never thought 
much about some things." 

** I don't mean to hurt your feelings." 

'* Hurt ? No, indeed. But I'd like to get where 
I can understand what you say about your chil- 
dren and your husband. I can't now. It doesn't 
seem real to me." 

That is, it would have sounded to her like arrant 
nonsense, but for the face of Mrs. Harrobin, as she 
said it all, so full of an assurance that it was the 
simplest fact and reality to her. 

And then there was a good deal in what Mrs. 
Peabody said to Veronica after they got into the 
buggy again, and were on their way home. 

** You may laugh if you want to, Veronica ; but I 
know somebody carried those things there, and put 
them down at the door, and yet they're troubling 
me more than anything else I ever heard of." 

"Themystery of it?" 

" I thought it was that, at first, but it isn't. It s 
the way she takes it." 

" Her faith is remarkable. Think of how it's 
been tried." 

"Faith? It doesn't seem to me exactly that. 
It's more like a kind of knowledge. Something I 
never had." 

"I'm afraid I haven't, either. " 

" I want it, then. Can't you drive a little faster, 
Veronica ? I want to see my children. It seems 
as if I'd been away from them for days and days." 

They were all safe when she reached the doc- 
tor's, and the latter, at the supper-table, seemed to 
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take an unaccountable pleasure both in listening 
to the account of Mrs, Harrobin's recent experi- 
ences, and in drawing out Professor Nain into a sci- 
entific exposition of " the operation of those natural 
causes which the unlearned vulgar and the super- 
stitious torture into the conception they have of an 
overruling Providence." 

Veronica and Mrs. Peabody had heard that side 
of the question before, and the latter finally re- 
marked, 

** Now, father, do you know what your argu- 
ments remind me of ?'* 

** Some association of ideas — ah — connected with 
their — ah — sequence ?" 

'* Mrs. Harrobin's wood-pile." 

" I — ah — do not see — " 

** It's all sawed, and split, and piled up for her, 
and she can't guess who brought it, but she's quite 
sure who sent it." 

" The very delusion the doctor and I were com- 
bating, my dear." 

And he tried to go over it again ; but the more 
carefully he laid down his successive natural laws 
the more helplessly they seemed to take the form 
of sticks of wood, to the two pairs of eyes which 
had that day looked in the face of the unreasoning, 
undoubting widow. 

All the natural laws worked against Professor 
Nain that evening, and another one popped in dis- 
agreeably next morning in the shape of a summons 
home on unexpected business of importance. The 
same messenger, however, brought word to Mrs. 
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Peabody that her husband was well, and that he 

was coming to take the professor's place. 

*' I'm so glad, Veronica. I do believe I didn't 

sleep a wink last night, thinking of him and the 

children and of what a separation would mean. Oh, 

if I should lose them !" 

** Mrs. Harrobin does not say she has lost hers." 
" Only one. I do hope she will find him." 
Mrs. Peabody's visit was lengthened, therefore, 

instead of shortened, by the sudden removal of the 

dignified presence of Professor Nain, 



CHAPTER XXIL 

FEASTS OF THANKSGIVING. 

October now and then fades into November 
through the golden haze of Indian summer, when 
that delightful affair is not postponed until after 
Thanksgiving. The latter cannot be done if the 
winter is to be a hard and steady one. 

It had been a remarkably good year, as Binns the 
blacksmith frequently remarked. All the barns in 
the valley were more than filled with the surplus of 
exuberant crops, and the general prosperity sug- 
gested liberal preparations for what the same 
worthy described as " our mince-pie fast." 

There may have been a time when a whole day 
without a morsel to eat properly symbolized the 
net results of a season of farming operations ; but 
it has not been back among us for many a long 
year, and the popular sense of the fitness of things 
has wisely transformed Thanksgiving Day into a 
solemn household feast. Nothing but the abolition 
of turkeys and a number of other popular idols 
would permit a change back again, and there was 
no such enterprise on foot, that November, in and 
about the village of Pekin Four Corners. 

That is, until just before Thanksgiving. 

Careful housewives were beginning to take time 
and pies by the forelock, even before the official 
proclamation informed them that the governor had 
not forgotten how good the crops had been. 
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But there were other considerations than those 
relating to the materials to be put upon the tables. 
Questions to be solved concerning the human beings 
who were to sit around them. 

*' Mother," said Dor Lawrence, with a pencil in 
one hand and an old envelope in the other, *' I do 
wish we had more relatives. Everybody else will 
be insisting on having their own." 

" James will be here. I'm almost sure the doc- 
tor and Veronica will come." 

** We must ask them at once, then, or we may be 
too late. Their friends in town, the Peabodys and 
Professor Nain — " 

Theodora did not guess how well her friend was 
pleased, a few days later, to be able to say to Mary 
Peabody : 

"You are so kind! But I've promised Mrs. 
Lawrence and Dor we will go there." 

*' That will be six, mother," continued Dor, with 
a nibble at her pencil. 

** And the Lockermans." 

" Oh dear. Must we have them ? And all the 
children? They'll all come. Well, the Locker- 
mans." 

** You would not have us neglect them at such a 
time?" 

** No, I suppose not." 

Dor's face hardly indicated the proper degree of 
resignation ; but there were, some things against 
which no standard of rebellion could be hopefully 
set up, and her mother very quietly added, 

" And we must invite Mr. Hardery, Theodora." 
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*' Oh, mother ! You don't really mean it ? To 
meet Dr. Edgerton and Veronica ! He won't feel 
comfortable, and they won't, either. We haven't 
any right !" 

"He is our neighbor, Dor. We are making a 
feast, and we must not stop with those who can in- 
vite us in turn." 

" Then I'm glad the Lockermans are coming." 

The picture Dor was conjuring up before her 
mind's eye of Esau and the elder having an after- 
dinner chat with Dr. Edgerton did not call for any 
work with her pencil on the face of that envelope. 

She was borrowing a little of her trouble, how- 
ever, as the deacon was afterward enabled to re- 
port. He had been too late to secure the presence 
of the elder and his family. 

So had Binns himself. All in vain had the hos- 
pitable blacksmith represented ; 

** We'll have the biggest kind of a dinner. Elder. 
Job Gorham'U be on hand, and Jerushy, ancj mebbe 
I'll have some more, if I can git 'em." 

" But we've promised Brother Pummerand Sister 
Pummer — " 

** So you said. Elder, and I s'pose it can't be 
helped. But you've missed it there. Elder. 
They're awful temperance. Mrs. Pummer won't 
put any thin' stronger *n sweet cider in her mince- 
pies." 

" Now, Binns—" 

*' But then you can lay in a little more turkey, 
and not leave so much room for pie. Or you can 
stick to apple and pumpkin." 
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Whether or not the elder profited by his warn- 
ing, he and his were bespoken for Deacon Pum- 
mer's, and Theodora rejoiced over it openly, before 
her rebuking mother. 

"Now," she said, ''mother, if somebody else 
would get hold of Esau !" 

But her good luck had exhausted itself before it 
reached Hardery's patch, and Deacon Lawrence 
was half surprised at the ready and not at all un- 
couth frankness with which his invitation was ac- 
cepted. 

** He'll come, mother," was the return mes- 
sage. ** And it's a curiosity what a raft of pigeons 
he's settled in those boxes of his. Seems as if 
he'd gathered half a dozen flocks. He's a-setting 
young shade trees all along his road-front, and it 
looks as if he meant to run a piazza 'round his 
house." 

"Did you go in?" 

" No, he was in the bam, and he came out to see 
me." 

** I wonder if he ever means to get another 
suit of clothes," said Dor, "or to comb his 
hair." 

Esau himself seemed to think he needed to give 
his own mind an explanation of his conduct, after 
the deacon's departure. 

" I'll do it. It'll be perfectly safe, just for one 
evening. And I'm horribly tired of being shut up 
here. It'll do me good." 

It might ; but he stuck to his daily round of 
almost feverish toil more adhesively than ever, dur- 
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ing the remaining days before the great day of the 
feast. 

Anxious days they were for all cooks and house- 
keepers ; but the weather held up bravely. The 
storm that is so apt to blunder in gave only a few 
sharp, frosty intimations of how late the season was 
growing, and considerately held aloof until all 
family reunions should have been made, and fed, 
and dispersed. 

What joumeyings and arrivals and welcomes 
there are on that last day before Thanksgiv- 
ing ! 

Countless little romances of numberless human 
hearts ; only we can never tell, how evenly balanced 
are our feelings concerning those who come, by 
the hidden treasures of our hearts, heaped up 
around the thought of those who come not. 

The changes in the railway time-table, to accom- 
modate the mysterious requirements of the coming 
winter, had so affected the express trains from the 
" university town" that the one with James Law- 
rence in it would reach the immediate vicinity of 
the deacon's waiting buggy at an hour permitting 
the young theologian's presence at his mother's 
tea-table. 

'* We'll have him for a whole day, mother," said 
Dor, as she stood by the front window, deforming 
the end of her nose against the pane in an effort to 
gaze down the road. 

Mrs. Lawrence had been giving even more than 
usual attention to the arrangement of the supper- 
table, and it was a thing of beauty at that moment.; 
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but she turned away from it quite suddenly, 
when Dor added : 

* * Here they come, mother ! Why, there are 
three of them. Jim has brought somebody home 
with him." 

" So he has. It must be his friend, Mr. Mott ; 
yes, it is ; I'm glad he thought of it." 

Dor may or may not have been ; but the dis- 
covery of the fact checked her movement toward 
the front door^ and may even have been responsi- 
ble for the side glance she gave at the shining white 
and silver of the table array. 

As if her mother's hands could have left any 
imperfection there. 

** What a noise they are making !" she ex- 
claimed, as the deacon's hearty voice mingled with 
those of his young companions on the front step 
and in the entry. 

A moment more, and they were in the sitting-room. 

No introduction was needed for Lester Mott, and 
he had no reason to complain of his welcome by 
either Jim's sister or mother. 

*' Dr. Edgerton and Veronica are coming, Jim, 
and we'll have a splendid time." 

She must have forgotten Esau at that moment, 
or she may not have cared to speak, at once, of the 
one black sheep of the flock to be gathered on the 
morrow. 

" I am so glad James brought you with him, Mr. 
Mott," said Mrs. Lawrence. " I would have 
written him to do so ; but I supposed your own 
mother — " 
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She half hesitated. 

** My own mother, Mrs. Lawrence, has been, for 
many a long year, where it is Thanksgiving Day all 
the time." 

Both her plump white hands shot out toward 
him with — 

** Then I am glad indeed you came to us." 

** Isn't supper about ready, mother?" interrupted 
the deacon. ** If the boys are as hungry as I am, 
they're ready for it." 

But the yearning, kindly, motherly look of wel- 
come did not die out of Mrs. Lawrence's face even 
after they were seated at the table, although the 
merry blue eyes of her young guest were dancing 
from Jim to Dor in a most unorphanlike, not to 
say untheological manner. 

'* Did Jim convey to you. Miss Lawrence, my 
acknowledgment of your thoughtful present ?" 

" My present ! Jim ?" 

'* Why, the white neckties. I offered him half, 
with your compliments, and he wouldn't take but 
one." 

*' James Lawrence ! And did he wear it ?" 

"Only once, I think. He said he wouldn't be 
hired to go into a pulpit with that thing on 
again." 

*' Did you tell him I sent it ?" 

" I don't know exactly what I told him. I think 
I dared him to wear one if I did." 

" He's wrong about it, though, Miss Lawrence. 
I wore it a good many times, out of respect to the 
giver." 
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" I never saw you with it on, then," protested 
James. 

** Oh, yes you did, my dear boy, but you may 
not have noticed it." 

'•Wouldn't I, though?" 

" No, and the people didn't, either. The fact 
is. Miss Lawrence, I had it dyed." 

Dor's peal of laughter was joined in by even her 
mother, and James had to confess his defeat, even 
while he asked the address of the dyer. 

Theodora's objections to theological people did 
not at all apply to Lester Mott, and Mrs. Lawrence 
caught herself, more than once, beginning a sort of 
mental inquiry as to whether the influence on 
James of such a contagious embodiment of good 
spirits could be altogether improving. But it was 
of no use to lift such a question into the merry 
light of that radiant, manly face. There was more 
fun in it than in Dor's own, which was a good deal 
to say ; but the perpetual ripple on the surface in 
noway disguised the bright and ready strength 
which waited just below it. 

"Anybody else coming. Dor?" asked Jim, as 
they gathered in the parlor after supper. 

** I asked Mrs. Harrobin ; but she had promised 
her old friend Binns. And the Lockermans, but 
they're going to Deacon Pummer's. No. No- 
body but Esau Hardety. That is, if he really 
comes." 

*' If he does, Lester, you'll see a character. He 
won't talk much ; but it's worth your while to 
have a look at him." 
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Deacon Lawrence came to the rescue of Esau's 
good name with a glowing account of the miracu- 
lous change he had worked upon his patch of 
ground ; but Dor sided with Jim, and Mrs. Law- 
rence was almost justified in suggesting, 

" He is our guest, Theodora, and he will be as 
welcome as anybody. ' ' 

A perfect evening out there in the country, and 
in many another equally favored spot. 

Even in the south-lying city in the West, in a 
benighted region where Thanksgiving Day, as a 
public holiday, maintains as yet a merely exotic 
and imperfect existence, the hours had been voted 
by Society to especial enjoyment. 

Mrs. Ramier had employed her carriage to good 
advantage during those intervening weeks. She 
had received countless callers, male and female, 
though fewer of the latter than of the former, and 
she had not hesitated to do her ** shopping" openly 
and liberally. She had done all her opportunities 
permitted in the way of declaring her unrelaxed 
hold upon her position; but the ** season" had 
not begun as yet, and she had made no public even- 
ing appearance. 

She had chafed a little ; but she knew her time 
would come, and she could wait for it. 

Seclusion ? For her ? Never ; and she was glad 
of a grand concert that Thanksgiving Eve, the tick- 
ets to which had been set at such a price as to in- 
sure the attendance of those only into whose pock- 
ets a patent of true nobility had descended. 

They would all be there, to have ** the first event 
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of the season" advertise for them the fact that they 
were in a state of prepaia.tion for such other events 
as were to follow ; to let the gay world know that 
they had not failed in business, or been found out, 
or thrown into mourning, or into jail, or into any- 
thing else of a socially disabling nature. 

" I wonder if she will have the face to come !" 
had been the mental inquiry of Mrs. Laura Lasalle. 
" Nobody's heard a word from her husband. They 
call her handsome, but he was better looking for a 
man than she is for a woman." 

Whatever may have been Mrs. Lasalle's opinion, 
Mrs. Camilla Ramier needed only to look in the 
glass that evening, when her toilette was com- 
pleted, and be very sure that she " had the face" 
to go an)nvhere. 

" I do not think I ever looked better in my life. 
I'm glad I told Mr. Card well not to come near me. 
There will be plenty of others, and I must be very 
careful. Mustn't give them a thing to talk about." 

She could hardly have helped that, while carry- 
ing her superb and richly dressed and jewelled 
beauty down the aisle, through that brilliant as- 
sembly, to the somewhat conspicuous seat reserved 
for her. 

Eyes would look, and busy tongues would be 
provoked to activity ; and those who spoke of Mr. 
Ponsard and Uncle Madison, knd how rich they 
were, and of Eugene, and how magnanimous and 
honorable he was, and of Camilla, and how beau- 
tiful she was and how exquisitely she dressed, 
did not in any case neglect to add something 
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concerning the runaway husband, the defaulter, 
the forger, whose name Mrs. Ramier was yet com- 
pelled to bear. 

Society may condone the offences of its favor- 
ites, even the crime of having one's husband found 
out ; but it never forgets, and it never fails to re- 
mind itself, in the pauses of its music, of the various 
disagreeable things it knows. 

But that was a triumphal evening for Mrs. 
Ramier, nevertheless ; for nothing reached her ears 
but a steady flow of compliment, or her eyes but 
the homage of respectful admiration. 

She had publicly announced her intention to " go 
out'' that season, and Society had smiled, and 
bowed its compulsory assent. 
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ALL DAY AND AN EVENING. 

The dinner-hour at Deacon Lawrence's that 
Thanksgiving Day had been set for two o'clock, 
and even if there were doubts about its being 
observed to a minute, rural etiquette required in- 
vited guests to present themselves sufficiently in 
advance of the time to remove all cause for anxiety 
on the part of the cooks. 

These, indeed, had enough on their minds, from 
the moment the breakfast things were cleared 
away. It is the most solemn kind of an undertak- 
ing to get up a great dinner, with all its manifold 
uncertainties staring one in the face and whisper- 
ing horrid doubts in one's ears. 

Whatif the turkey should take it into his head, 
or the place where his head used to be, to resist 
the good influences brought to bear upon him, and 
come out of his trials an obdurate and knife-re- 
sisting bird ? 

And the plum-pudding ! Without a solitary 
plum inside his winding-sheet, or his tin sarcopha- 
gus, if that's what he has upon him — ^what if he 
should perversely quarrel with his hot water, and 
emerge therefrom a mass of chaotic incohesion ? 

Puddings have done the one, even if no recorded 
turkey ever did precisely the other. 

James had carried Lester Mott out of the way of 
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his mother and sister at an .arly hour, saying some- 
thing about a stroll in the woods. Mrs. Lawrence 
noted the fact that they took their guns — Jim's and 
the deacon's — with them ; but she forbore to speak 
to them about it, merely remarking to Dor, 

" There's nothing for them to shoot at." 

•' But they'll be out of the house, mother. That's 
something." 

It was a good deal, and they brought home, after 
all, a red squirrel, two chipmunks, a woodchuck, 
one of Saw Hardery's pigeons, and a pair of good 
appetites. As if that were not sport enough for 
one morning. 

Esau himself had not been thinking of his 
pigeons, although he fed those of them that were 
wise enough to be at home in a way which went 
far to explain why his colony was so populous. He 
did not at all neglect his other dependents, quad- 
ruped or biped, or any of his accustomed household 
duties. 

His kitchen, when he had done with it, was a 
sight to see. Jerusha Gorham's own was not a 
more perfect model of cleanliness and order. 

There came an hour, however, when Esau, with a 
shadow of ^something like anxiety darkening his 
massive brow, swung open the heavy door into that 
inner room of his, and disappeared, locking and 
bolting it behind him. 

The outer door was left unbarred ; but it was all 
in vain for Binns, an hour later, to pry around from 
bam to house, and shout the name of their invisible 
owner. 
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" Gone ! I've come too late. But he can't have 
gone far, for his horse is in the stable, and there's 
his wagon. Don't he keep things up, though ! 
Trim as an apple-pie. He can't begin to make it 
pay. But ril tell Jerusha Gorham about them 
hens. If they should take to layin' once, the price 
of eggs'd hev to go down. Guess he must have 
had some money with him when he came. He 
ain't a-goin' to the poorhouse, not right away." 

Perhaps not ; but neither was he going to eat his 
dinner at the blacksmith's, and Binns had to give 
it up. 

" I've done my duty by him. But I'd like to 
see him eat once. He's a powerful hard worker, 
and there's lots of room in him." 

Dor Lawrence saw Binns go by, on his way 
home, and she guessed his errand ; but before she 
could express her regrets over his manifest failure, 
the buggy of Dr. Edgerton was at the gate, and she 
was hurrying to the door with her welcome. 

That and the more resonant greeting given by 
the deacon may have reached the ears of Lester 
Mott and Jim. At all events they were speedily 
in the parlor, their hands and faces cleansed from all 
traces of their morning's career of blood and gun- 
powder. 

** All here except Esau," remarked Deacon Law- 
rence, in a lull of the talk that came some twenty 
minutes later. 

" Father," said Jim, " there's a strange gentle- 
man coming in at the gate. Somebody I never saw 
before." 
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" That ? It isn't ? It is ! I declare ! It can't 
be anybody else." 

" Who, father?" asked Dor. 

But the deacon's instincts of hospitality were 
bearing him into the entry. 

" Mr. Hardery ? Walk in. Glad to see you. 
Walk right in. Dr. Edgerton, Mr. Hardery, our 
next neighbor. Miss Edgerton, Mr. Mott. James, 
you remember Mr. Hardery." 

The deacon's tongue did not ordinarily carry him 
along at such a gait as that ; but he had been taken 
a little by surprise. 

It was not so much the fact that Esau was wash- 
ed and dressed for the occasion, or that his hair 
and beard were decently trimmed and combed. It 
was a matter of course for any man to pay a little 
attention to such matters, with a Thanksgiving din- 
ner ahead of him to be eaten in good company. 

It was not the clothes altogether, although the 
plain dark suit worn by Esau fitted him to a nicety, 
and his new boots were polished to a complete lus- 
tre, and his linen was spotless. 

All that was very well, so far as it went, and it 
went far enough to make Dor Lawrence and her 
mother open their eyes in silence for a moment. 

The largest part of that surprise came into the 
parlor inside of the clothing, for the greatest change 
of all seemed to have been made in the wearer 
thereof. 

Not even Dr. Edgerton himself, polished, edu- 
cated, travelled man of the world though he was, 
possessed the shadow of an advantage over the 
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stately, easy-mannered, obviously well-bred gentle- 
man to whom he was now holding out his hand. 

For the day, at least, the stoop, the slouch, the 
drawl, the unpleasant smile had utterly disappear- 
ed, and Theodora could hardly believe her own 
words, a little later, when she found an opportunity 
to say to her mother : 

" Mother, that's our tramp !" 

If Esau noticed any of the efifect produced by 
his improved appearance, he made no discovery of 
the fact in word, look, or token, and he seemed to 
have and exercise the rare faculty of not only be- 
ing at ease himself, but of making others so. 

•'Dinner's ready." 

Mrs. Lawrence made the announcement with a 
face to which a knowledge of the triumph won over 
turkeys, puddings, and all kindred trials and tribu- 
lations had restored its accustomed placidity. 

It was at the table that the true value of the sev- 
eral members of that little company began to mani- 
fest itself. Nobody would have missed having 
Lester Mott there, for anything. Particularly after 
he had compelled both Dr. Edgerton and Esau 
Hardery to laugh so heartily over a bit of college 
fun. 

A shrewd observer would before long have come 
to the conclusion, moreover, that the doctor had an 
unusually interesting case on hand. Also that it 
was in a manner bafHing him. 

Not but what Esau talked, readily and freely, 
though a trifle slowly and circumspectly, upon any 
and every subject the man of science chose to bring 
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out. He appeared to have read much and seen a 
great deal more ; but then he seemed to possess a 
natural faculty for avoiding any connection of him- 
self or his own history with books or places or men. 

Where he had lived, what he had done for a liv- 
ing while he was there, the entire range of personal 
topics remained as much of a blank as ever, after 
the doctor's most skilfully devised processes of con- 
versational pumping. 

No wonder the latter should find his interest in 
his new acquaintance growing deeper and deeper, 
as he retired in what order he could from those re- 
peated discomfitures. 

The deacon was a great help to Esau and as 
great a hindrance to Dr. Edgerton, he was so per- 
petually ready to assist in switching off the talk, 
from anything else, to the marvellous improvements 
on Hardery's patch. 

As to the dinner, it was one with which Mrs, 
Lawrence herself could find no fault, and the justice 
done to it would have contented even Binns ; for he 
was entirely correct in his estimate of the capacity 
of Esau Hardery. Not that he ate so much, really ; 
but then he did it so well, and there are not any 
too many human beings who have learned how to 
eat. 

There is an end of all perfection, however, even 
in such matters as the eating of a particularly good 
dinner. There came a time when even plum-pud- 
ding and pie and fruit and nuts and coffee — ^yes, and 
cider — were things of the unreturning past for that 
day, and the table was deserted for the parlor. 
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That, too, is apt to be a trying moment, when 
nobody knows, or has even thought of what ought 
to be done next, and no one feels at all like think- 
ing. 

The young people, indeed, began to hover vague- 
ly around the piano, which had eaten nothing, and 
might therefore be in bodily condition for exerting 
itself. 

Mrs. Lawrence and the doctor were saying some- 
thing about Mrs. Harrobin and her trials, and how 
wonderfully she had been provided for, and Esau 
was looking listlessly into a book of engravings. It 
was just one of those moments of social doubt and 
irresolution in which there lurk so many unseen 
dangers. 

Good Deacon Lawrence, with a queer feeling that 
some of that plum-pudding had settled on his eye- 
lids, and that he would be glad of a chance to shut 
them long enough for it to fall off, had nearly com- 
pleted a cruise around the room, as aimless as some 
voyages around the world have been, when he all 
but stumbled over a bit of a round-topped table, 
the surface of which had been deftly lacquered in 
3quares. 

Not only that, but the squares were occupied, to 
a certain extent, by prettily carved figures in ivory. 
Jim's Christmas present to Dor a year ago ; and 
she knew no more of chess to-day than she did 
then ; but it made a presentable ornament for all 
that. 

** Doctor? Here you are. I've heard tell that 
you're the best player in the valley. I can't make 
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a move myself, but perhaps Mr. Hardery can. 
Don't you play, Mr. Hardery?" 

** Perhaps not well enough to amuse Dr. Edger- 
ton." 

" Try him on. Try him. Seems to me it's just 
the thing for after dinner, when you can't think, 
and want something lazy to do." 

The doctor assented politely enough, even sup- 
pressing the question which naturally arose to his 
lips as to what odds he ought to give Esau. 

He was thinking, just at that moment, of where it 
could be that he had met him before ; but he was 
not quite able to fix the time or place until after 
they were cozily seated over the chess-table, and 
the deacon was struggling with the weight of his 
eyelids in the big arm-chair in the comer. 

** Met me ?" said Esau. " Oh yes. Once only, 
I think. I happened in at Topping's one day, just 
in time to see you drown a rattlesnake." 

" Ah ! that was you. I remember now. Thought 
I had seen you before. I've moved my king's 
knight." 

And so it went on ; but the doctor must have 
been thinking of his preserved specimens, or some- 
thing else, for at the moment when Mrs. Lawrence 
came to see how they were doing, and was saying to 
Dor, 

" Mr. Hardery has lost some of his pieces al- 
ready," that gentleman remarked : 

** Checkmate in three moves. Doctor. Shall we 
begin again ?" 

"What? Bless me if it isn't a fact. An 
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old combination, but a very good one. And I 
marched right into it. I must look out for you, I 
see." 

"Why, Doctor, has he beaten you ?" exclaimed 
Dor. 

" Beaten me ? I should say — " 

" Oh, quite accidental, Miss Lawrence." 

"Accidental, Mr. Hardery? Well, I mean to 
avoid another of the same kind." 

He tried to, and the next game was stoutly con- 
tested from first to last, which made it an uncon- 
scionably long one. Long enough for the young 
people and even Mrs. Lawrence to lose all interest 
in it whatever, and do a good deal of healthy work 
in the vicinity of the piano, and for the deacon to 
finish his nap in peace and wake up again. 

" I declare !" 

•* What is it, father ?" asked Veronica. " Is the 
game ended?" 

"And I'm beaten again. You are a strong 
player, Mr. Hardery." 

" I was quite fascinated with the game at one 
time. Gave it more attention, perhaps, than any 
man ought to give to a mere amusement." 

" Amusement ? Chess ? It's a good deal more 
than that. I suppose we must not try another now ; 
but you must give me my revenge, Mr. Hardery." 

" With great pleasure." 

" Will you come over some evening, and fight it 
out in my library ? There's nobody else around 
here that I really care to play with." 

"Any evening, Doctor. Sometimes I hardly 
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know what to do with mine. I get tired of read- 
ing and thinking. Are you generally at home Y* 

" Almost always." 

A little niore chat, and the end of it was that 
Mrs. Lawrence's tramp had won an unexpected 
prize with the help of her daughter's grotesque lit- 
tle Chinese ivories. He had gained admission to 
the most exclusive fireside in Pekin Four Corners. 

Dor looked at him sharply ; but every shade of 
his face and manner was taking it quite as a mat- 
ter of course. As much so, though more grace- 
fully, as he had taken the cup of coffee she had 
poured for him on his first appearance in her moth- 
er's kitchen. 

The dinner and the chat and the chess had about 
consumed the afternoon, and Esau at last reminded 
his hostess that he had duties of his own, over at 
the ledge, and it was time for him to go. 

He left the house, too, as self-possessedly as he 
had entered it, and walked away up the road with- 
out any stoop or slouch. 

** They won't come back to him in that suit of 
clothes," said Dor. ** But I'm glad he's gone, so 
we can talk about him." 

And discuss him they did, Dr. Edgerton declaring, 

" I have rarely met a man who interested me 
more. I hope he will come. He's a very strong 
player. I do not understand his game at all." 

It was not altogether the game of chess the doc- 
tor was thinking of when he made that confession. 
There was a problem of more than usual depth be- 
hind Esau Hardery's exterior, whatever it might 
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happen to be for the moment, and the professional 
instincts of the man of science prompted him to 
undertake its solution. 

Curiosity ? 

Of course not. Men are devoid of that prying 
passion, as is-well known. 

Dor Lawrence freely confessed to what an extent 
her own had been aroused. 

" Have you seen him before, Veronica? In his 
every-day uniform ?" 

'* Seen him ? Never that I am aware of." 

** Well, you won't know him then the next time 
you meet him.*' 

Tea and its accompaniments would be served at 
seven o'clock ; but Dr. Edgerton was compelled to 
plead one of his professional calls. 

** So sorry," said Mrs. Lawrence. ** But, Doctor, 
Veronica can stay. I'll let Jim go home with her." 

The promptness with which 'james supported his 
mother was greatly to his credit, and Veronica did 
not go with her father. There was small doubt 
that those four young people would find enough 
to talk of for the remainder of that evening, espe- 
cially in view of the sad fact that Lester Mott and 
James would be compelled to return to their books 
and cloisters on the morrow. 

Mrs. Lawrence tried in vain to find an oppor- 
tunity for ** improving conversation" with her 
son's friend, or even with her son himself, and was 
forced to postpone some things which were on her 
mind until the arrival of the Christmas holidays. 
Theodora had already more than reconciled herself 
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to the idea that these would bring with them that 
particular pair of theological students ; for she had 
remarked of Lester Mott to Veronica : 

"He? There isn't the least thing ministerial 
about him. He isn't a bit like a theological stu- 
dent. He's real sensible." 

Fun and plenty of it at the Lawrence homestead ; 
but hardly as much on Hardery's patch. 

The owner of that piece of ground faithfully at- 
tended to his duties, on his return, and his habit 
of gruff soliloquy seemed, for the time being, to be 
in a manner suppressed. Not a sound escaped him 
till he had fed his horse, cow, pigs, fowls, and done 
his milking. All, too, without so much as a visit 
to the house except to get and return his milk- 
pail. The open air was what he appeared to re- 
quire, and such a position in it and on the hillside 
as would enable him to see the lights at Lawrence's, 
and lean over the fence to gaze at them. 

The lights in any home are pleasant to look at, 
across the intervening darknesses, and Esau Har- 
dery looked long before he muttered to himself, 

"I'm glad I went. I feel more like a man now. 
But I must put on my old shell to-morrow. Yes, 
I'll go and play chess with the doctor, now I am 
sure she does not recognize me. She does not seem 
to have the least suspicion. I would not have her 
find it out." 

He was right enough, so far as that went. Ve- 
ronica had no shadowy thought of having ever met 
Dor's remarkable neighbor before; but it would 
have been extraordinary indeed if he had not at- 
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tracted to himself some small part, or even a large 
one, of her thoughts bom of that Thanksgiving 
Day's experiences. 

Men with a mystery are safe to obtain a suffi- 
cient amount of mental consideration, at least so 
long as the mystery maintains itself. But Veron- 
ica had other subjects for cogitation, and late that 
evening, after saying good-night to James Lawrence 
at the front door, she walked straight on, into her 
father's library, where he himself was violating 
physical law and order by consuming a fine cigar 
at the same time that he searched a profound au- 
thority. 

"Gone home, eh?" followed a puff of smoke 
and several other remarks, his own and Veronica's. 
" Fine, honest, right-minded young fellow." 

*' But, father, there is one thing that troubles 
me." 

" What's that, Veronica ?" 

*' I like James. I like them all. I think I really 
love Mrs. Lawrence and Dor. But think of Jsunes 
for a minister of the gospel !" 

**Why not, Veronica? Isn't he good enough ? 
Won't he have the whole thing at his tongue's end 
when he graduates ?" 

" A minister, seems to me, should be something 
more than other men." 

** I don't see why. All good lawgivers, all 
statesmen worth speaking of, from Moses to Na- 
poleon, agree that the church is an institution re- 
quired for the proper management of society. We 
must have churches, my dear." 
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" Father—" 

" And if we have churches we must have creeds 
and some kind of priests. Of course, I'm always 
sorry to see really valuable mental material thrown 
away on a merely fictitious use — such minds as 
young Mott's, for instance, or even Jim's — ^but it 
can't be helped, my dear." 

" I did not think you would answer me in that 
way, father. No man is worth too much to give 
his life to the truth." 

" Veronica !" The doctor lifted his head from his 
book as he spoke, and the cavilling tone vanished 
from his voice. " My daughter, if you want to 
know what the trouble is with your ministers, I can 
tell you." 

" I wish you would." 

" They teach as they are taught, and those of 
them who give little attention to what they are say- 
ing imagine they believe it. That keeps them 
honest, and they are useful to a certain extent. 
The rest preach what they do not themselves be- 
lieve, and do not expect others to believe. It is 
precisely as it was in the days of Jesus of Nazareth." 

" Jesus was God, father." 

" So much the worse, then, if that be true, for 
those who misrepresent Him." 

" But you refuse to believe in Him now ?" 

" Do I ? Who knows that ? They call me an 
infidel because I cannot and will not formulate my 
creed. I'll tell you one thing more, then. No 
two men — ^men of thought and education — in any 
of the so-called churches, truly and fully accept the 
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same creed this day. They are all as much at sea 
as I am, and if they say they are not, they are 
precisely what the plain-spoken Galilean preacher 
called them." 

" Father !" 

" Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, my dear." 

" Do you mean men like James Lawrence and 
Mr. Mott r 

'* I do not. James is honest, but he has not 
begun to think yet. As for Mott, do you know 
I'm greatly interested in that fellow ? He's as 
much of a problem as Esau Hardeiy. I talked 
with him a little. If he keeps on thinking, and 
stays honest he's a hard time before him." 

" I know what I believe, father, and so do Mrs. 
Lawrence and Mrs. Harrobin, and — and — " 

*' I'm glad of it," interrupted the doctor before 
she could fix her mind's eye upon the next name. 
" I would not have it otherwise for a great deal. The 
world would go to ruin if it were not for the people 
who have found something to believe." 

** I wish you were one of them. I sometimes 
think you believe more than you are willing to 
tell." 

** No, Veronica. Whatever I believe I am will- 
ing to tell, but not a word more. That's where I 
am ahead of the ministers." 

She had more to say ; but somehow she did not 
care to say it just then, and she slowly walked up- 
stairs to her own room, with a great weight on her 
heart. 

** Mrs. Harrobin does not exactly believe. She 
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seems to know. Professor Nain would call her 
superstitious. I don't believe father would. Not 
in his heart. " 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE SHADOW OF THE PONSARDS. 

The weeks went by in the West as in the East, 
and the crops were as good and prosperity seem- 
ingly as general. 

Nowhere more so than in and around that de- 
servedly popular and much-trusted institution, the 
Magnum National Bank, with its courtly old presi- 
dent, its capable board of directors, and its sensi- 
tively honorable cashier. 

Eugene's payments to the bank on John Ramier's 
account had all been promptly met, and he had 
not called upon Uncle Madison for a dollar of as- 
sistance, somewhat to that self-willed and choleric 
old gentleman's disgust. 

"The obstinate, pig-headed, young rascal," 
growled he to his brother-in-law. " He must have 
absolutely stripped himself. Why couldn't he have 
come to me, I'd like to know ? It's the Madison 
blood in him. They were all an obstinate lot. 
Eugene's for all the world like my father. They 
say family traits skip one generation, and reappear 
in the next. Nobody ever called me obstinate. 
I'd like to see the man that would dare say a thing 
like that of me !" 

But old Mr. Ponsard turned away a little wearily 
to the big ledger he had been examining, and made 
no audible sig^. 
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" Eugene,** said his uncle, that very afternoon, 
** something's the matter with your father. Have 
you watched him lately ?" 

** He has hardly seemed exactly like himself, 
that's a. fact." 

" Can't be there's anything to worry him ? You 
don't suppose he's brooding over that miserable 
affair of Ramier's ?" 

'* I think he was really attached to the colonel." 

*' Blow to him, eh? And on Milly's account, 
too? May be so. It won't do, Eugene. You 
know what there is in your family. Have you ever 
seen any signs of it in him ?" 

** Never. At least he never has said anything." 

" Keep an eye on him, Eugene. I don't like the 
way he looks." 

There was little need of urging, for there had 
always been a more than commonly tender feeling 
between father and son, and the altered looks of 
the former had not escaped the eyes that were 
turned every morning to study his saddened face 
and drooping form. 

Not Camilla's, but her brother's, for the world 
was beginning to look brighter and brighter to the 
courted and flattered and beautiful deserted wife of 
John Ramier ; and her magnificent dark ^y^% were 
oftener busy with her mirror and with what she 
saw there than with the study of any other face or 
form. 

Old Mr. Ponsard attended to his business affairs 
very nearly in his long-accustomed way. If now 
and then he was missed from his place at the bank, 
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it was no more than was his right, and things went 
on without a ripple. 

If there was an}rthing ailing him he made no 
complaint of it, and even Uncle Madison had a 
strong aversion to the task of advising him to take 
medical advice. 

Day followed day, and Eugene watched more 
and more anxiously. 

'* Can it be about Ramier? Can there be any- 
thing I do not know ? Whatever it is, I'm sure 
it's something preying on his mind. . That'll never 
do for one of us. He could not possibly have sus- 
pected—" 

A sudden pallor shot across his face at the 
moment ; but his hand was on his latch-key at the 
door of his father's house, when his thoughts came 
to him in that form, and he tried to throw them off 
before he should meet the subject of them — and 
Camilla. That had been one of the days when old 
Mr. Ponsard had left the breakfast-table for the 
quiet and retirement of his own room, sending word 
to the bank that he should not be down to business. 

All day long a deepening shadow had seemed to 
dog the footsteps of Eugene, and it had followed 
him home, and his effort to throw it from him at 
the door was a failure. It followed him into the 
dining-room. He was late, and all was waiting for 
him. 

•• How is father, Camilla ?" 

'' Oh, about as usual. He sent down word, a 
minute or so ago, that he wanted to see you after 
dinner." 
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" He is not coming down, then ? I'll go right 
up." 

" Now, Eugene, dinner is waiting. Do stay and 
eat it* You'll have the whole evening before 
you—" 

" Camilla, do you mean to say you have not 
noticed the change in father ?" 

" The change, Eugene ? What can you mean ? 
Do you think there is ans^hing serious ?" 

Her own face was putting on a strong expression 
of daughterly solicitude, as well it might, consider- 
ing how white was that of her brother. 

" You know what there is in our family, Ca- 
milla?" 

"Eugene! Are you in earnest ? Have you seen 
a doctor?" 

•'Doctor? No!" he almost roughly respond- 
ed. 

" You look so pale, Eugene ! Won't you eat 
something?" 

" Eat ? Not till I've seen him. Eat your own 
dinner, if you can. I'm going up-stairs." 

"I'll go with you." 

" No. I'll go alone. He wanted to see me. 
You've been here all day." 

That was hardly the truth, although there had 
been plenty of time for a visit to her father, if she 
had felt inclined to make it. 

She did not make any reply ; but watched 
Eugene as he stepped over to the sideboard. He 
was a man of strictly temperate habits, and rarely 
troubled any of those glittering decanters. If, 
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however, he felt as he looked, it might be well for 
him to take a glass of wine before meeting his 
father. Not wine. Brandy. And Camilla opened 
her eyes at seeing how large a dose of that strong 
stimulus her brother poured for himself. 

" Before dinner, too. He must think it is 
serious." 

Eugene walked out of the room and up-stairs 
without another word to his sister, and she was left 
to her own thoughts. 

She ate a little, there alone ; but she could but 
think a vast deal more. 

What if her father should die ? 

A terrible suggestion to come to an only daughter, 
and it was cruel of Eugene to insinuate such a thing 
so suddenly. But he must really fear it, or he 
would never have looked like that. 

Die ? And what then ? 

There would be a will. Or, possibly, there might 
not. Mr. Ponsard had never said a word of such a 
thing to her. In any event she would be secure. 
Not a doubt of that. She would be her own mis- 
tress then. With something better than a mere 
monthly allowance. 

It is truly wonderful what thoughts will come, 
at times, say to the mind of a loving daughter, 
whose old father has summoned his son to his sick- 
room ; but Mrs. Camilla Ramier's thoughts had 
plenty of time to wander before Eugene came down 
s^ain. So much time, indeed, that she abandoned 
the dining-room for the parlors, and carried the 
possibilities of her future up aiid down- them> with 
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an occasional pause to wish she could have a look 
into her father's room. 

That would hardly have been possible, for Eugene 
had closed the door behind him on entering. 

The voice which had replied to his gentle knock 
with, ** Come in, Eugene," had been clear, though 
weak, and it now added : 

•* Lock it, please, my son. I have something 
to say to you, and do not wish to be interrupt- 
ed." 

*' Are you worse to-day, father ?" 

** Sit down, Eugene, my dear boy. Right there, 
please, near me." 

There was a low, red, dull bit of fire in the grate, 
and the old gentleman had drawn his chair between 
that and the long paper-strewn table. The chair 
he had arranged for Eugene was so near that when 
the young man sank into it he was very close to 
the earnest, anxious, loving gaze with which his 
father looked upon him. 

** You do not look well, Eugene ?" 

'•I?— I'm well. But you, father— Oh, I have 
been so anxious ! Is it anything serious ? May I 
not send for a physician ?" 

** A counsel of them, if you wish, after we finish 
our talk. You have been anxious about me ?" 

He seemed to be so glad of that, and something 
almost like a smile arose in his weary old eyes. 
Eugene's pale face had in it answer enough, 
although his eyes failed to meet those of his father 
at that moment. 

'' J^ugene, have you not guessed what is the 
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matter with me ? Do you not know what has been 
killing me?" 

•• Father !" 

His pallor flashed into a sudden whileness then, 
and a strong spasm of internal agony shook him 
from head to foot ; but he did not look up. 

** I know who was John Ramier's accomplice, 
Eugene." 

A pair of hands went up before the white face, 
and Eugene gasped for breath as if some other 
hand were on his throat. 

" I have known it ever since the week after you 
made your first payment. It struck me as strange 
that Ramier should have been .able to carry out 
such a plan, and I went over the books — ^your 
books and his. I am an expert ; but I cannot un- 
derstand it, even now. I only know that my own 
son is — " 

"Father! I beg of you!" 

" But that is not all, Eugene. I examined those 
notes again. It is not easy to deceive me in such a 
matter. Eugene, those signatures were never 
made by John Ramier. I could not believe it at 
first. It had to grow upon me, and, as the truth 
came in, my life went out. I am dying, Eugene. 
My boy ! My own boy !" 

For Eugene was on his knees now, with his face 
bowed upon those of his father, and his frame was 
shaking terribly with the convulsive sobs which 
told how heavily those calmly spoken words had 
fallen upon his guilty soul. 

'* Father, John Ramier was innocent ! It was all 
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mine ! My crime, not his ! I do not know why 
he went away !" 

** But you let him bear it ? You paid back the 
money ; but you let him bear the blame ?" 

'* Not if he had been here, I would not. I was 
led into it, little by little—" 

" I know all about your stock operations, 
Eugene. It was easy to learn that, after I once 
had a clew. You never meant to be a thief." 

" It hardly seemed wrong, at first, to borrow a 
little, and I was led on and on — " 

" Why did you not come to me ?" 

** I would rather have died." 

" Your secret will die with me, Eugene ; but you 
must promise me one thing — " 

"Anything, father!" 

" You will be rich enough, when I am gone, my 
boy ; but you must never gamble again. Not in 
stocks or in anything else." 

" Never ! But you do not mean it, father. 
You will not die?" 

His face was lifted in the earnestness, the thrill 
and terror of that question, and he saw, what he had 
not known before, that the hot tears were pouring 
down the withered cheeks, and that the face of his 
father was one of suffering love and not of con- 
demnation. 

•• My son !" 

*' Oh, father ! father !" 

*' God bless you, Eugene," he said, as he stroked 
the glossy locks of the young head, and seemed to 
be searching for something in the penitent, sorrow- 
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ing face. "You are so like her. You resemble 
her so mucn more than Camilla does. Will you 
open that table drawer, behind you ? That case — 
yes, that's it." 

Bronze, and a little heavy, with its cluster of 
richly moulded bas-reliefs on either fold ; but it 
sprang open at the old man's touch, and he drew 
his chair to the table. 

" Close beside me, Eugene. That is the way I 
looked the day we were married, and that was 
your mother. Was she not beautiful ? I shall see 
her again, pretty soon." 

The miniatures were exquisitely painted on ivory, 
and the resemblance of Eugene to his mother was 
very plain, as old Mr. Ponsard turned again and 
again from one face to the other. 

He laid them down for a moment. 

" I felt, Eugene, that I must tell you. I could 
not feel sure of your future if I did not." 

Eugene had arisen from his knees mechanically, 
like a man in a dream, when his father asked him 
to open the drawer. He had looked upon the 
sweet, fresh, almost girlish face, there in the minia- 
ture, with eyes that felt as if the smile upon it 
burned them and burned through them into his 
very brain, for his thought was : 

** It would have killed her, too, if she had known 
it." 

" Father, forgive me !" 

"Forgive you, my son? I did that from the 
first. You will never know how I loved you." 

But for that it might not have killed him ; but 
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Eugene was looking in his father's face then, and 
the love in it made it seem strong and hopeful for 
the moment. It seemed the face of a man with 
much of life in him, for love is life. 

" Father, may I not call in a physician? Is it 
our family enemy, do you think ?" 

" Yes, and I do not mind seeing the doctor, now 
this is over. But not to-night. I feel better, 
already. How did matters go at the bank to-day ?" 

He did seem better, and he chatted for some 
minutes quite cheerfully, as if the world were 
brighter to him now he had once for all lightened 
his heart of such a crushing load as that it had 
been bearing, all through those long weeks of 
shame and grief and humiliation, on his son's 
account. 

Eugene himself felt better. 

He knew the worst now. His secret was safe 
with his father, and he had been forgiven. 

No further reference was made to Colonel Ramier, 
and Camilla's name did not seem to occur to either 
of them. 

" You had better go now, Eugene. I feel sure 
I shall sleep well to-night. Look in to-morrow 
morning." 

"The first thing, father. And — father — ^you 
need have no fear about me. Do you not suppose 
I have suffered? Suffer now? Has it not been 
enough?" 

•' We won't say any more now, my son. Good- 
night !" 

• ' Good-night, father. " 
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He went out, and slowly down the stairs, with a 
growing feeling in all his soul that he had been in 
the presence of something high and holy, and that 
it had followed him with a benediction. 

Mrs. Ramier was waiting for him in the halL 
She had been listening a long time for the sound of 
his feet on the stairs. 

"How is father?" 

" Better, I think ; but we must have the doctor 
to see him in the morning." 

*■* Is it serious, Eugene ?" 

•* I cannot say, Milly ; but I hope for the best." 

Doubtful comfort that, for a loving daughter, 
altogether ignorant whether or not her father had 
made a will ; but Mrs. Ramier's expressions of 
anxiety were touchingly tender, and her brother 
felt half like rebuking himself for the selfishness 
with which he left her alone there, at home, while 
he went out for the long walk in the cool night air 
which his fevered blood seemed to call for so im- 
peratiyely. 

She could go to her own room now, and but for 
Eugene's prohibition she would really have paid a 
visit to her father first. 

" I suppose he has talked as much as is good for 
him to-night. I do hope there is nothing really 
the matter with him." 

She was looking in the glass as she spoke, and 
was pleased to see what an expression of thorough 
sincerity the words were uttered with. And they 
were indeed sincere, for the thought of death — of a 
death in her own family — ^had been dreadful to her. 
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It would have been dreadful at any time — she 
hardly as yet realized how much so — ^but now, at 
such a peculiar crisis in her affairs, and with the 
"season/' just on the point of opening, it was 
unendurable. It was generally understood that 
Society was to be more enterprisingly brilliant, dur- 
ing that coming winter, than it ever before had 
been since the city was founded. Or since the site 
for it slipped along that parallel of latitude until it 
was caught and held in place by the sloping bank of 
the great and muddy river. 

Parties, dinners, balls, receptions, and other 
notable events were to follow one another in swift 
and competitive succession, and some of them had 
already been announced. All that section of the 
community whose pockets or credit, and the size of 
whose parlors enabled them to engage in the great 
society dicker of sending invitations in return for 
those they might receive, had been for weeks in a 
state of expectancy, and expected to continue in 
that species of hopeful heaven for months to come. 
A worse time for the arrival of such a household 
guest as Death could hardly have been selected. 
That is, for any of the families whose hope of in- 
vitations was justified in putting on the assurance 
of faith. Such as the Ponsard family, for instance. 

Camilla Ramier Ponsard had thought of all that, 
and she was thoroughly sincere in what she said 
about her father's illness. 

It was a good while before Eugene returned to 
the house, and he went right up to his own cham- 
ber when he did come in. His walk in the slightly 
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frosty air had done him good, no doubt ; for the 
crisis of his affairs might ahnost be said to have 
passed. 

" I do believe I can sleep/' he said, " and it is a 
good while since I have done overmuch of that." 

With or without sleep, the long night passed, and 
another morning came, and Eugene's first thought 
was of his father. 

" Even if he is better, he must have the doctor 
come. It won't do to trifle with a thing like that. " 

The breakfast gong would sound in a few 
minutes, and he hurried to his father's room. A 
light knock brought no answer. 

" He may be asleep. I won't wake him, then ; 
but I'll look in." 

The door was not locked, and it silently swung 
back as he stepped lightly forward. 

"Father!" 

The fire in the grate had burned out, and its 
ashes were staring blankly over the room with a 
cold gray eye. The gas was burning still, in the 
drop-light on the table, and the mass of papers 
there looked as if the old gentleman had been 
searching for something after his son's departure. 

He himself was already up and dressed, and was 
sitting by the table. Could it be that he had not 
been to bed at all ? 

•'Father, are you ill?" 

For old Mr. Ponsard, though up and dressed 
and sitting by the table, had his arms folded before 
him, and his gray head bowed upon them. 

He did not answer, and Eugene sprang to his 
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side. An invisible terror seemed to have filled the 
room, and darkened it. 

The bowed head was lifted gently by the hand of 
Eugene, but no greeting came from the cold and 
silent lips. They had not opened since the moment 
when, the night before, they had been pressed so 
lovingly upon the sweet face in the miniature, there 
on the table, around which the weary old arms had 
been folded. 

He had said to Eugene that he should see her 
again pretty soon. 

A servant, passing in the hall, was frightened, a 
second or two later, by the sound of a heavy fall on 
the floor of that room, and she ran and called for 
help ; but it had not been the body of old Mr. 
Fonsard which had fallen. The gray head had but 
sunk again upon the folded arms, 

Eugene was raised and borne to his room, still 
insensible, and the family physician sent for, and 
Mrs. Ramier was hurriedly informed that her 
dreaded Guest had come. 



CHAPTER XXV, 

THE. WEAVING OF THREADS IN SEVERAL LIVES. 

James Lawrence was a particularly good " home 
correspondent." During the earlier history of his 
academical career his mother had attempted to con- 
tinue by post her advisory and admonitory super- 
vision of her son's mental and moral growth ; but 
as time went on his epistolary connection with his 
home had fallen mainly into the hands of Dor. 

It had very much improved her skill in descriptive 
composition, and had kept her brother better in- 
formed than he might otherwise have been con- 
cerning the course of human events in the vicinity 
of Pekin Four Corners. 

Jim's first letter after his return to the seminary 
could not fail to contain polite messages to the 
household from Lester Mott, nor was it possible 
for Dor's reply to omit all mention of her pleasant 
guest. These things went on, as such things 
always will in such cases, in a land like ours, where 
young men and young women are allowed a fair 
degree of freedom. 

Men and women in other countries have now and 
then expressed their surprise at the seeming reck- 
lessness of American parents ; but they have not 
yet been able to report such results of the contrary 
course pursued by their own home authorities as 
are likely to tempt us to a change. 
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We have done fairly well without setting before 
our sons and daughters a perpetual assurance of. 
distrust of their honor and good sense, and they 
have not done much better, so far as we know, over 
there. 

And so that interchange of messages drifted, and 
drifted, as such things always do, until, at one tea- 
table, when Deacon Lawrence came in with the 
mail, he threw a letter acros to Dor with the re- 
mark, 

•'That isn't from Jim, is it?" 

" James? No — ^why, it's from Mr. Mott.' 

And right then and there she tore it open, and 
read it, without a blush on her face or a thought in 
her heart that would have sent her to the privacy 
of her own room. She even read merry passages 
to her mother and father, and would have read 
them the whole of it if they had dreamed of sug- 
gesting such a thing. 

It is not often that a young lady reaches Dor*s 
age without some such experience, and Mrs. Law- 
rence may have been recalling something from her 
own memory when she looked in the deacon's eyes, 
that way, as she passed him his second cup of tea. 

** He asks very particularly about Esau Hardery, 
father. He seems to have taken quite an interest 
in him." 

" Don't wonder at that. Dor. I was thinking 
this morning, mother, what will Saw find to do on 
his place now the frost's come. Looks as if win- 
ter'd set in early, and come to stay." 

It had, and so had Dor's correspondence with 
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Lester Mott. She was a little nervous about it at 
first. He was so fine a scholar, and his letter such 
. a model in its way. 

She was quite sure of her grammar and spelling, 
but as to her punctuation — well, there were serious 
doubts about that, and she settled them to her own 
satisfaction,or dissatisfaction, by a somewhat general 
omission of that superfluity. If Lester Mott had 
not wit enough to guess rightly where the commas 
and things ought to come in, why, so much the 
worse for him. Dor had none to spare, anyway, 
and there must be plenty of them in or around a 
theological seminary. There ought to be, espe- 
cially of interrogation points. 

But Dor had no notion of the effect produced by 
one feature of her letters. She had been conscious 
of a kindlier feeling for Saw Hardery, ever since 
Thanksgiving Day, and it became almost friendly 
when she discovered what an assistance he and 
his doings were to her in framing her first some- 
what considerate and difficult epistles to Lester 
Mott. 

She did not guess how carefully that part of her 
correspondence was read and re-read. 

Dor was no clairvoyant, and her inner sight and 
her imagination both failed, if they ever made the 
attempt, to bring her a vision of that two-windowed 
comer room in the great brick quadrangle where 
Lester Mott perused her comments on her mysteri- 
ous neighbor. 

Had it been otherwise, she might have wondered 
why the handsome face of her friend should assume 
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such an expression of deep, anxious, questioning 
trouble. 

What had he to do with Esau Hardery, truly, or 
with the fact that he had lost his soul, if he ever 
had one ? Esau was not even his brother, and, if 
he had been, there is the most ancient authority, 
and therefore good, for the assertion that Mott was 
not his brother's keeper. So good a man as Cain, 
eldest bom of Adam, laid down that doctrine for 
all his descendants to the latest generation. But 
Lester Mott forgot it, or he may have been of those 
who repudiate the authority of Cain as a lawgiver ; 
for he positively tormented himself over that mat- 
ter of Esau Hardery's. 

Very absurd for a young man in a theological 
seminary, not yet graduated or empowered to fish 
for souls, to walk up and down his room in that 
manner, of an evening, and wrestle so with the fact 
which Saw had almost carelessly tossed across Mrs. 
Lawrence's kitchen table. 

Not one of Lester Mott's instructors and supe- 
riors was within hearing, when, one night, he 
stopped in his walk to say, with unreasonable 
emphasis, 

" I don't believe the devil has succeeded in de- 
feating God to such an extent as that, after all 
these years." 

It might have endangered his diploma, albeit the 
strong working of his earnest face while he said it 
had nothing in it that partook of irreverence, not 
even of that very dangerous thing, irreverence for 
the devil. 
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There axe those, however, and many of' them, 
who would have condemned his further proceedings 
as absurd, without any unnecessary reference to 
the sensible remarks of good old father Cain, for in 
a moment more Lester Mott was on his knees. 

Not that evening only. 

There came nights after that, when the dawning 
light found the new Jacob still grappling with his 
angel. 

The universe, all we know of it, contains no one 
thing stranger than the idea of prayer. No wonder 
it should be the battle-ground of unbelief ; for who 
has understood it ? 

The thing we wrestle with, through our nights of 
trial, is always, as to Jacob, a mere man, generally 
our own ** man," till the day begins to dawn. And 
that is so long in coming, too, and sometimes we 
think it does not and will not come. And not till 
then do we ever find any angel in our ^rasp, or say 
that we have seen God face to face. Not always 
then, for we do not wrestle very well, and some- 
times all we have to show for our struggle is a crip- 
pled limb, and no change of name at all. 

But Esau Hardery had not the slightest notion 
of the interest he and his affairs were exciting, and 
he had put on his old clothes, the morning after his 
dinner at Deacon Lawrence's, and gone into his 
woods with his axe. 

He did not seem so much inclined to fell trees, 
except here and there a dead or unsightly growth ; 
but there was plenty of old " down timber" to be 
cut up, and cleared away. Enough to furnish fire- 
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wood for several households through the hardest 
kind of a winter. There was a prospect, if he kept 
on chopping and hauling, that he would have that 
sort of a crop to sell before long, and that his 
woodland would be as orderly, after its kind, as any- 
other part of his farm. 

He could not chop wood all the time. There 
came spells upon him when any sort of work was 
cast aside as intolerable, and there were those who 
hinted at glimpses caught of him, in lonely places, 
with a gun in his hand or a fishing-rod, and with 
them the evidence that he had been using those 
tools of idleness. It was hard to believe such a 
thing ; but the observers were quite positive. It 
may have been some such a spell that carried him, 
before the week after Thanksgiving was out, down 
through the village in his working clothes. 

No one there had ever seen him in any other ; 
but it did not escape the keen eyes of Binns the 
blacksmith that ** Saw Hardery's got a white shirt 
on." 

And then he added, 

"If he goes on in that way he'll lose all the 
character he ' s got. ' ' 

There seemed to be no other change, for Esau 
was swinging along with his head down, and with 
his shoulder-droop and slouch in full force. He 
spoke to no one, and seemed to have no errand ; 
but he half looked up when he found himself 
abreast of Dr. Edgerton's front gate. 

It looked like an involuntary movement ; but it 
was followed by another, for somebody was stand- 
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ing in the gate, and Esau was as straight as a Nor- 
way pine when he touched his hat in reply to 
Veronica Edgerton's politely uttered 

** Good-morning, Mr. Hardery." 

She had recognized him, in spite of Dor's pro- 
phecy to the contrary, and had even stood in the 
gate for a moment awaiting his arrival ; but she 
could hardly have expected her simple greeting to 
operate like an electric shock. 

That came and went, however, and if Esau 
thought of the defects in his personal appearance 
he made no mention of them. No more than he 
would have done if his soiled and torn habiliments 
had been royal robes. 

He made that conversation a brief one, neverthe- 
less, and about all Veronica obtained from it was 
the ability to tell her father, when he came in, 

** I met Mr. Hardery this afternoon. He says 
he will come over for a game of chess this evening." 

••Will he? rU be at home then. Glad I've 
nothing to call me away. But it looks as if we 
were to have snow before long. Plenty of it." 

Esau kept his word about the chess, and he came 
in his other suit of clothes ; but Veronica declared 
him not a whit more gravely dignified in them than 
he had been when she met him at the front gate. 

She had small opportunity for conversation, how- 
ever, so eager was the doctor for his ** revenge." 

** A royal game," he said, after Esau went away. 
" I'm not quite sure I should have won if heliad 
not been a little careless at first, while you were in 
the room. I hope he will come again soon." 
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The doctor and his barometer and the other in- 
dications were right about the snow. Just enough 
for good sleighing, and all the valley rejoiced. The 
older people on account of the ** good hauling," 
for crops and the like, and the younger for all the 
reasons which tend to make good sleighing a bless- 
ing to young people in the country. It looked to 
some people, indeed, as if the blessings were piling 
up almost too heavily for the spiritual and moral 
well-being of the community. 

*' It won't do. Elder," said Binns to the pastor; 
" if this kind of thing's to go on, we'll hev to put 
off our revival." 

'* Why, Binns, how do you mean ?" 

** Mean, Elder? No kind of preachin' kin bear 
up agin sech sleighin' as this. The young folks are 
goin' crazy over it. You couldn't make 'em think 
of their sins half an hour. Onless there should 
come a heavy thaw, and then they wouldn't come 
to meetin' in a right frame of mind." 

** The deacons and trustees, Binns — " 

"No, Elder, I know what you're goin' to say. 
They've put it off till after your donation. That's 
all right. We'll all turn out to that, Elder, and I 
hope the sleighin '11 keep up till arterward. If we 
hev a run of real bad weather then, we may do 
something. But we're goin' to come out strong on 
the donation, Elder." 

Elder Lockerman was quite contented to get 
away from Binns at almost any price, and a tem- 
poral affair like the donation was a neater scarecrow 
for him to shun than a strictly religious discus- 
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sion. It was much easier, too, to say a polite 
"good-day" to Binns, after acknowledging that 
part of the blacksmith's interest in the course of ec- 
clesiastical events and enterprises ; for it was only 
too true that the magnates of the church had them- 
selves been compelled to take account, with ref- 
erence to the wished-for revival, of the malign in- 
fluences Binns had referred to. 

Even good Mrs. Lawrence herself, when consult- 
ed by the sisters at the Dorcas Society with refer- 
ence to the propriety of sending for a well-known 
" Evangelist," had been compelled to say, 

" I fear the field is in no condition for such a la- 
borer. I see no signs of interest, much less of a har- 
vest ready." 

** Don't you think the elder might be a little 
more spiritual and personal in his sermons ?" 

" And more doctrinal ?" 

" And appeal more directly to the feelings of his 
congregation?" 

Mrs. Lawrence really could not say as to all that, 
and the subject had to lie over for future considera-* 
tion. 

Mrs. Harrobin herself had been present at that 
meeting of the Dorcas Society, and it was truly 
wonderful what an amount and degree of sympathy 
was lavished upon her. Also, how many excellent 
reasons there had been why so many good ladies 
had not already been out to see her, and comfort 
her in her affliction. 

There were efforts made, it is true, to ascertain 
what might be her view of her duty with reference 
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to the affairs of her late husband ; but about all 
the success they could score was in the shape of a 
general idea that she had no views whatever, and 
did not mean to have any. 

It was getting to be understood, however, that 
there was no peril of the widow becoming an ob- 
ject of "church help." Not only had her com 
and potatoes turned out well ; but she was free to 
say that her ** special providences" seemed to care 
for all her needs before she had an opportunity to 
feel them. 

*• It does seem," solemnly remarked one of the 
sisters, herself an unmarried woman, " as if she 
might have more to say of such a man as Deacon 
Harrobin. I'd about forgot that she'd ever had a 
husband by the name of Ramier. No woman 
ought ever to have two husbands, 'cording to my 
notion." 

Wherein it is possible Sol Ramier's wife might 
have cordially coincided with her. 

It was only a day or so after this that Dr. Edger- 
ton remarked to Veronica, at dinner, 

"I'm going out the south road right away, and 
I've a notion of calling on Mrs. Harrobin. Would 
you like to go with me ?" 

" Of course I should. I've had it on my mind 
for days." 

" Come along, then. TU leave you there, and 
call for you on my way back." 

The professional buggy had been compelled to 
give place to an equally professional ** cutter," of 
the most comfortable description, and it seemed to 
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Veronica, as they were passing through the village, 
that she had never before heard so many sleigh- 
bells jingling at once. Certainly not in that vicin- 
ity. What with that and the keen, exhilarating air 
through which the merry music came to her, her 
spirits rose, and with them her color, until she 
quite justified the widow's remark, when the good 
lady saw her spring out at the gate, 

"Not pretty? They don't know what they're 
talking about. She's just beautiful, and she's as 
good as she is handsome. I declare — the doctor, if 
he isn't a-coming in too. I don't care. I'd just 
as lief tell him as not." 

That was hardly the exact truth, for after she 
had them in and seated unnecessarily near the 
blazing heat of her big sitting-room stove, and had 
said a great many other things, she was compelled 
to add : 

** Now, Veronica, I don't know just where to be- 
gin about one thing I meant to tell you." 

** More of your providences ? I should so like to 
hear!" 

" So should I, Mrs. Harrobin," said the doctor. 
" You're not afraid of me, are you ?" 

" No, Doctor, but there's something about it — 
I've just been wanting to sing all day. But it's an 
awfully solemn thing. I can't think what you'll 
say about it." 

There was that in the old lady's face, in spite of 
her manifest hesitation, that was calculated to 
arouse a very respectful kind of curiosity, even in 
the mind of a practical man of the world and of 
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science like Dr. Edgerton, and with a little more 
urging from him and Veronica she came to the 
"telling" point. 

" You know what a clear, cold, frosty night last 
night was, and there wasn't any moon, but the 
stars were out. There wasn't another soul in the 
house, and I went to bed early, but it seemed to 
me I couldn't get to sleep, not any way I could fix 
it. I just lay and lay, broad awake as ever I was 
in my life, and a-thinking and remembering all 
sorts of things 'way back. But I won't try to 
tell about that, and I don't exactly know what 
time it was ; but it must have been a good deal 
after midnight, I heard the big gate open, and then 
a crunch, crunch, crunch, on the snow, as if some- 
body was dragging a sleigh across it. I just lay 
and listened, and I heard it go away back around 
the house, and I was all of a tremble ; but it 'peared 
as if I couldn't lie still any longer. No more I 
didn't want to light a candle ; but I got up and I 
wrapped a blanket 'round me, and put on my slip- 
pers, and I slipped along through the back room to 
the little window down between the floor and the 
eaves — " 

** And what did you see ?" asked the doctor, as 
the widow paused for fresh breath, or for some 
other kind of strength, to go on. 

"See, Doctor? What did I see? Well, there 
was frost on the window ; but I wiped a place very 
still and careful, and I peeked out. There wasn't 
any horse, but there was a sleigh-load of wood, and 
a tall, strong man taking it off, stick by stick, and 
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piling it up, and he didn't make a sound, except 
once, when a stick slipped away from him. Sol 
was a wonderful strong man, and he wouldn't have 
minded pulling that load of wood any more'n a 
boy would a hand-sled. ' ' 

" Sol Ramier ? Yes, I remember what a Hercu- 
les of a fellow he was," encouragingly interposed 
the doctor. ** A very strong man indeed." 

" I watched, and I watched, and I wrapped the 
blanket close 'round me, for I was all of a shiver, 
and my heart, it just beat as if it was going to 
break through. And just as he'd finished unload- 
ing, and was laying down the last stick, he looked 
up to the window, and the starlight fell on his 
face—" 

" And who was it ?" excitedly exclaimed Veron- 
ica, as the widow hesitated. . ** Who was it ?" 

" My husband ! Sol Ramier ! The only hus- 
band I ever had, before the Lord, just as he looked 
the day I married him, more'n thirty years ago. I 
covered my head, and I fell right back on the floor ; 
for I felt almost as if I wanted to die and go to 
him, and when I looked out again he was gone, 
and so was the sleigh." 

" But the wood was there ?" 

" Yes, Doctor, it's there now, and I'll show it to 
you ; but it 'most 'pears like I couldn't ever put a 
stick of it on a fire." 

** He brought it for that," vaguely suggested 
Veronica. 

" Bless you, dear, you didn't say it wasn't Sol 
that brought it. I was 'most afraid you would — 
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or the doctor. I couldn't bear to have you say 
that, and I don't mean to tell anybody else. You 
won't, will you ? It's a kind of a secret." 

"I'd keep it, if I were you," gravely remarked 
the doctor. " Some people might laugh, and say 
foolish things. I wouldn't give them a chance." 

He went out for a look at the wood-pile, how- 
ever, and then he drove on to make his "call," and 
the widow said to Veronica, 

"If he isn't one of the best of men ! He and 
Sol were real good friends, too, 'way back when 
they were both young men. I'd think you'd just 
about worship your father." 

They had enough to talk about till he came back 
for Veronica, at all events, and when she asked 
him on the way home, 

" Father, what do you think ? Whom did Mrs. 
Harrobin see ?" 

" I can't guess, my dear." . 

** But you did not dispute her idea that it was 
her first husband ?" 

*' Why should I ? She finds a world of comfort 
in it. It really seems that these things come from 
some friend of his. So it's from him, in a manner. 
Done in his name, as you might say." 

"But she ought not to be permitted to believe 
that which is not true, father." 

" Well, when you find out what is true you may 
go, and set out to upset other people. I'm only a 
physician." 

" What do you mean, father ?" 

" There is no more important agent known to 
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the materia medical my dear, than what is called 
delusion. When it is working healthfully the best 
way is to let it alone." 

" But it must do harm." 

** Not a bit. No more than the old idea that 
the sun actually rose and set. There was a truth 
in it, after all." 

But Veronica could not discharge her mind of 
Mrs. Harrobin's mystery in that way, and it almost 
assumed an unpleasant aspect before she could 
bring herself to lay it aside as " incomprehensible." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE PONSARD FAMILY RECEIVES FURTHER 
VISITORS. 

The death of old Mr. Ponsard was a stunning 
blow to Mrs. Camilla Ramier. 

It did not have the same apparent physical effect 
upon her as upon poor Eugene ; but it compelled 
her to shut herself up in her own room after the 
first terrible half hour. 

So different a result it was, so swift and over- 
whelming, from what her brother had led her to 
expect the night before. 

She gave such directions as were necessary, with 
a calmness which did her credit, and then she 
wanted to be alone ; and that, as every one felt, was 
quite natural. 

The very strength of her character and the depth 
of her feelings would make her unwilling to expose 
the expression of the latter to the careless eyes of 
servants and other comparatively indifferent per- 
sons. 

The family physician was sent for, of course, and 
the undertaker and the dressmaker ; but their 
arrivals were in an inverse order. 

When the doctor came, Eugene had so far re- 
covered as to insist on meeting him in the chamber 
where his father was lying. 

On the bed now, with a wonderfully quiet and 
peaceful expression upon his sleeping face, and with 
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little more of pallor than appeared on that of his 
son. 

•* We had spoken of sending for you before, 
Doctor." 

** It is all right, Eugene. This is no surprise to 
me. I have. been watching him for weeks." 

"Have you?" 

" I might as well say for years. You know what 
it is, and I do not need to say much. Any strong 
excitement, any overstrain or sudden revulsion of 
feeling — but you, my dear boy ! I half forgot what 
they told me about you. I must send you to bed at 
once, or I shall have another case on my hands." 

Eugene could oppose but a feeble protest, and 
the doctor insisted. Perhaps he was hardly unwill- 
ing to be condemned to the retirement of his own 
chamber for a few hours. 

The doctor wrote a prescription for him, but said 
he would have it made up, and send it around him- 
self. He would but look in upon Mrs. Ramier. 

She had expected him, and was quite prepared 
to see him, but she saw no reason why the dress- 
maker should leave the room. 

So sad she looked, but so calm, self-possessed, 
resigned, and the good doctor thought he had 
never seen her looking more positively lovely. He 
had known her, too, from her very cradle. 

** I thought I ought to take a look at you, Mrs. 
Ramier. I have seen Eugene. It seems to have 
affected him very much." 

** He has been hardly so strong as usual. Doctor. 
He was very fond of father." 
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" Noble fellow ! Rare character." 

She slightly lowered the jewelled hand which had 
lifted her handkerchief. 

" I shall not need an}rthing, Doctor ; but I wish 
you would take a look at little Cal. I had almost 
forgotten." 

"Where is he?" 

" Right there. I had him brought in here, out 
of the confusion. He does not seem exactly sick. 
A little fever and sore throat — " 

"Fever? Sore throat?" 

The doctor had turned, a trifle suddenly, toward 
the luxurious couch in the farther corner of the 
room, whereon poor little Cal was lying. There 
was a bright flush on the peach-like cheeks, and a 
slight opening and shutting movement of the tiny 
hands, thrown out on the white counterpane. 

" When did this begin ?" 

A sharp, curt question, in a tone which brought 
Mrs. Ramier to her feet. 

" I think he complained a little yesterday morn- 
ing. Doctor ; but it seemed to be nothing. I was 
out a good deal, and last night I was so anxious 
about father, and this morning. Oh, Doctor, is there 
anything really the matter with him ?" 

The good physician's examination of her half- 
slumbering boy was becoming ominously close and 
minute. 

** I might have done something, perhaps, if I had 
seen him yesterday morning." 

It w'as said in a low, musing tone, not to her, but 
to himself. 
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•• Doctor, what is it ? Is Cal really ill ?" 

•* My dear Mrs. Rainier, I have never seen it 
assume so malignant a form as it does this winter. 
It seems as if we hardly saved one case in four, 
after it's fully developed. If we can take it in the 
very earliest stages — but — " 

"But what, Doctor?" 

** It is diphtheria, Mrs. Ramier." 

" Is he in any danger ? Oh, Doctor, you will save 
him?" 

** God only can do that, my dear madam.- I will 
call in good counsel at once. We will do all we can. ' ' 

" Oh, you will not let him die !" 

" Mrs. Ramier" — there were tears in his voice if 
not in his eyes, as he looked so compassionately 
into her face — " it is my duty to tell you my candid 
opinion — " 

" That my boy will die ?" 

" Some of my cases have run their course in a 
few hours. He is beyond help now, if the type is 
what it seems to be. It is local and peculiar, and 
has bafHed us all." 

She heard as if she did not hear, and she made 
no reply. * There lay little Cal, the perfect picture 
of rosy, infantile health. Too rosy — that was all. 
She looked at him again, and then from him to the 
benignant face of the pitying family doctor, and 
her own grew almost wild with terror. 

" This is dreadful. Come, Camilla ; we will do 
all we can for little Cal." 

He was leading her back to her chair, the family 
friend that he was, as well as physician. 
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" So sudden, Doctor," she gasped. ** I shall be 
better in a minute." 

" I will go now ; but I shall be back as soon as I 
can, and bring counsel with me. You must ralljr 
all your strength, Mrs. Ramier." 

She did not speak again ; but the slight motion 
of her head and hand seemed to say, 

"Yes, Doctor, yes. Go, now." 

The dressmaker over there by the other window, 
with all those heavy folds of mourning darkness 
around her and across her lap, had heard ; but she 
had not ceased to ply her needle. Not even when 
the terrible word '* diphtheria" sent her thoughts 
across the intervening squares, to the modest home 
where her own little ones would await her return 
that night. 

" Contagious ? Yes, they say so. I'll stay here 
till my work's done, and then I won't go home till 
I'm sure it's safe. Poor Mrs. Ramier ! Her only 
child, and such a pretty one." 

For even a dressmaker can have a heart to feel 
for those who are away up there above her, if she 
happens to be a mother, and if one of them is also 
a mother, and if she hears that Death is calling for 
an only boy, ** and such a pretty one." The pre- 
sumption of the lower classes is unparalleled at 
times. 

The doctor did not leave the house without com- 
municating to others of its inmates the mournful 
discovery he had made. Even Eugene learned, in 
the solitude of his own chamber, of the additional 
blow which was about to fall upon his . sister and 
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upon the family tree of the Ponsards. The edge of 
the axe seemed to be reaching very near the roots 
this time. 

And Camilla herself ? 

The clock said it was a very short hour before 
the doctor returned, accompanied by his chosen 
medical adviser, the one man in the great city who 
had most frequently and most successfully stood 
between its little ones and their destroyer, 

A short hour ; but there is no time in an eternity 
like that. 

There had been something like a warning in the 
case of old Mr. Ponsard. She had had time to 
think of it. 

He was old, too. Quite old. Old enough to 
make a will. 

She had been struggling all the morning with 
the fact that Death was in that darkened room up- 
stairs ; but even the stairs themselves had helped 
her to keep the idea of him at something like a dis- 
tance. 

She had vaguely known, too, for years, that old 
people did not remain forever, and that changes 
came in the holding and control of family estates. 

But now, here, in her own chamber — so close, 
so terribly unexpected — when she had not even 
heard a footfall to warn her of the approach of a 
being so strange ! 

Her eyes followed the movements of those two 
physicians, who were paying so little attention to 
anything or anybody except the fair boy on the 
bed. 
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They looked at him, felt his pulse, and so forth, 
and her old friend raised his face sadly, with a sort 
of questioning look, and his companion did but nod 
to him. 

••Too late?" 

•' A few hours more — " 

•• To-morrow ?•• 

•• At the latest. You should tell her." 

There was no need of that, for she had heard, 
and a long, low, wailing cry broke from her as those 
two elderly men understood, and silently passed 
out of the room. 

Even the dressmaker dropped her work, and hid 
her face in her hands, for all the world as if she had 
been a human being. 

It was a matter of course that the nurse who 
had been sent for should arrive ; but there was lit- 
tle for her to do except to sit in a chair near the 
foot of that bed, and wait — ^wait. Her professional 
experience might enable her to hear the coming 
feet of the Messenger sooner than another. That 
was all. 

Mrs. Ramier had not been what could be called a 
foolishly fond mother. She had not lavished any 
untold wealth of maternal care and solicitude upon 
little Cal. He had indeed been a wonderful as- 
sistance to the effectiveness of some of her more 
recent public appearances. And Uncle Madison 
had seemed very fond of him, and so had his grand- 
father and his uncle Eugene. He had formed an 
exceedingly important part of her plans for the 
future. She had felt that he was becoming more 
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and more to her in her loneliness. More and more 
an indispensable part of herself. And, after all, 
she was a mother, and he was her only child, and it 
was so very sudden. 

It is a noticeable feature of one type of human 
grief, and an unerring index of its character, that its 
thoughts dwell but little, or comparatively little, 
upon the present or future of the person whose 
sickness or death is the nominal cause of the sorrow. 

Mrs. Ramier's were not busy with any sufferings 
of the poor boy there on the bed. He might be 
suffering, or he might not, in that increasing stupor 
which was so much like common drowsiness. 

Her imagination did not call up to her the years 
of childhood, youth, manhood, happiness, useful- 
ness, which might have been his, but which now, 
if they came to him at all, must look for him in 
some other house than the family mansion of the 
Ponsards. Truth to tell, she had no glimmering 
notion of that other house. 

He was being cut off from her, and she was losing 
something peculiarly her own. 

John Ramier had robbed her of something, and 
she hated him. Death was now robbing her, and 
her whole soul went out in an abhorrent, fright- 
ened, vindictive hatred of death. 

Her mind seemed, somehow, to couple him and 
John Ramier as if they were jointly responsible for 
the darkness in which she was groping. She must 
rally. She felt that. She had important duties 
before her. Duties she owed to herself. 

She had not heard of Uncle Madison's arrival, 
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but he had been in the house for some time. His 
first visit had been to the room of Eugene ; but he 
had not spoken a word there. He had but wrung 
Eugene by the hand and looked long and anxiously 
in his face, and then grimly left him. 

There could be no question as to the heart of 
Uncle Madison, or what a warm room in it had 
been occupied by his brother-in-law, his friend and 
comrade of so many long, long years. He had 
entered, next, the chamber where lay all that re- 
mained of old Mr. Ponsard, and there, too, he had 
been silent. 

Nearly an hour he sat at the bedside, casting an 
occasional look around him, until at last he bowed 
his head upon the pillow, a few moments, beside 
the cold and silent one, and arose to his feet with 
the air of a man whose mind had gathered the facts 
of the situation and was prepared to meet it. A 
brave and strong old fellow. A gnarled and 
rugged oak, but with deep roots, and sound at the 
heart. 

** I must see poor Milly !" 

Then they told him of what he would find in her 
room ; but it only made him go at once, and step 
more rapidly. 

She heard him enter ; but she did not move in her 
chair, or utter a word of greeting. 

She knew, dimly, that he walked across the 
room and looked down upon the sick boy ; but she 
did not see his stern lips quiver, or that he swept 
his hand across his eyes after he had bent his own 
face to the flushed and troubled little one. 
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He drew a chair to her side and sat down, and 
he took her hand, and she heard a hoarse, deep 
whisper of — 

* * Poor Milly ! Poor little Cal. ' ' 

The grasp on her hand was very hard for a 
moment. 

** rU come in again, by and by, Milly." 

She could not answer him, and in a moment 
more she heard the heavy sound of his departing 
feet in the hall and on the stairs. 

** I am so glad," she thought, '* that he did not 
try to talk to me." 

But another footstep sounded in the room a 
minute or so later ; for Eugene's heart had again 
been accusing him of selfishness, and this step came 
straight to her. 

She knew it well, and whose was the strong, 
brotherly arm that swept around her. 

** Oh, Milly, it is so sad ! And you all alone, 
too ! Father — little Cal — my dear sister ! And he 
knows nothing about it. His own boy dying, and 
he not here !" 

She knew whom he meant, although he men- 
tioned no name, and an almost convulsive tremor 
shook her from head to foot. 

** My husband ? Eugene !" 

He had unlocked quite another floodgate of fierce 
and burning thought from the one he had supposed ; 
but no expression of it was permitted to be seen 
upon the face she was now hiding so carefully. 

EugSne dropped a kiss upon her hair, and went 
to look at Cal. 
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**No hope," he muttered, as he gazed so ear- 
nestly upon his fair nephew, the child of hopes so 
many and so bright. 

The human face has magical power, at times, 
and never more than when it is about to part for- 
ever with all that enables it to speak for that which 
is within it. It is then we see, in sudden revela- 
tion, lines we never dreamed were there — records 
of suffering, of love, of all there has .been in the 
life that shaped the face — and then, too, there 
come to the surface those mysterious resemblances, 
types, portraits, hitherto locked up in hidden 
chambers and by us unsuspected. 

Eugene looked long and earnestly, and as he 
gazed a change came over him. His hands clenched 
hard, his teeth ground upon each other, and he 
shivered like a man in an ague fit. 

The fever follows the chill, and he turned away 
with cheeks and lips red-hot and burning ; but his 
eyes did not turn toward his sorrowing sister. It 
seemed rather as if he was in haste to escape from 
the close atmosphere of that room, and Mrs. Ramier 
did not look up until she heard the door close be- 
hind him. 

He did not return at once to his own chamber, 
but walked in and stood by the body of Mr. Ponsard. 

" God is good after all," he said, as if speaking 
to his father. ** Fm glad you were spared such a 
pang as that. You suffered enough. Nobody over 
there will be so cruel as to tell you. It never oc- 
curred to me before what a blessing death might 
be." 
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Mrs. Ramier was indeed rallying. Her mind was 
not exactly "recovering its tone," whatever that 
may be ; but she was able to speak to the nurse, to 
look mournfully in the face of the doctor when he 
came again, and even to advise the respectful and 
sympathizing dressmaker as to folds and gores and 
breadths and those subtle variations of woven night 
through which the ruling fashion finds the loudest 
expression for utter wretchedness. 

There was a necessity for Uncle Madison's pres- 
ence at the bank that day ; for the great mass of 
its customers had lost neither father nor brother-in- 
law, and their interests must be cared for. He was 
just the man to step into the gap, and do his duty. 

On the way, however, he was stopped by a gen- 
tleman whom he knew. 

** Yes, Mr. Cardwell. Sad news." 

" Terrible blow to Mrs. Ramier." 

** Terrible! Ah, yes, you mean her father. 
Poor Milly ! her boy—" 

He had to stop, and swallow something. 

"Her boy? Little Cal?" 

'* Diphtheria, Mr. Cardwell. No hope. Dying. 
Good-morning." 

But he had seen the flash of strong feeling on 
Cardwell's face, even as he turned away, and he 
walked on, muttering, 

" Genuine sympathy, I declare ! Til always 
think better of him. Man's got a heart. Glad of 
it. It isn't such a mean, damn flinty sort of a world 
after all." 

It did Uncle Madison good all over to know that 
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a worldly man like George Cardwell could feel sin- 
cerely sorry about old Mr. Ponsard and little Cal. 

Cardwell himself walked on down the street, and 
a business acquaintance whom he had passed with- 
out any response to his greeting remarked of him : 

" What a face he had ! I knew he'd lost some- 
thing by the smash in Central, and he was on Tom 
Tobin's paper for a trifle ; but I'd no notion he'd 
been bit so bad as that.' Hope it won't break him. 
He's a plucky fellow, too, and he must have lost a 
pot toTiave it work him that way." 

And he too was sorry, genuinely sorry, after the 
busy, forgetful sorrow of his kind ; but George 
Cardwell astonished those who knew him, that day, 
by the feverish recklessness of his speculative opera- 
tions. It seemed as if he had been seized by a sud- 
den gambling mania. In reality it was but a form 
of emotional expression ; but the strange part of it 
was, perhaps, that his ventures, so recklessly made, 
in stocks, grain, pork, and such things, turned out 
as if he had made them with foreknowledge of the 
market. 

Win or lose, it helped him to keep his thoughts 
and even his feet away from the door of the Pon- 
sard mansion. 

Black crape on the bell-pull to-day ; but to- 
morrow morning a fluttering ribbon of snowy white 
would tell the passers-by that the second call had 
been heard, and that little Cal had answered it. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

BINNS AND ESAU GO A-FISHING. 

Esau Hardery's " chess evenings" at Dr. Edger- 
ton's grew more and more frequent as the winter 
weeks went by. The games were well fought and 
of varying fortune ; but the doctor was compelled to 
admit that he had more than met his match. Not 
only in chess, as he freely admitted to Veronica. 

** That man thinks. A great many men only 
think they think ; but there's no mistake about him. 
He astonishes me, at times. There isn't a bit of 
dogmatism about him ; but he has pretty nearly up- 
set some of my theories for me." 

** I wish we knew more about him." 

"So do I. We may some day ; but he evidently 
does not like to speak of himself. I can tell you 
one thing, though. That man has suffered." 

She had thought as much as that for herself, for 
she could not help thinking at times. Not even 
although she was half piqued by Esau's studied re- 
serve in his treatment of herself. 

** Can he talk ?" she had said, in reply to a ques- 
tion of Dor's. " Yes, to father. But not to me. 
He hardly looks at me if I come into the room." 

" Seems to me, Veronica, I'd make him talk, and 
tell me something about himself. I wonder if he'll 
be at the donation ?" 

She was not tjie pnly onp to whpse mind that 
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question had come, and one individual had put it 
in proper form, and presented it to Esau. Nobody 
knew it, though, or with what a result, until Binns 
himself declared it. 

If there was one thing the Pekin church prided 
itself upon it was its liberality, and the paying con- 
gregation added a separately existing pride of its 
own. 

To be sure, the elder's regular salary was but 
four hundred dollars ; but then, as Deacon Pum- 
mer said about it : 

** We're always a-doing something for him, and 
he don't pay no house rent. Besides, we give him 
a donation every year, and that counts for some- 
thing." 

Especially at the end of such a year as that had 
been, when some good souls felt the very size of 
their crops, and the prices they received for them, 
as a sort of load upon their consciences. It was 
half a relief to throw over a little of it at the elder's 
house, and have a good time, too, and be sure 
everybody knew what a liberal thing it was they 
were doing. There would be no " bushel " at the 
donation for any brother or sister or contributing 
outsider to hide a candle of charity under. It would 
be compelled to give its light, and so stimulate 
some other candles to shine a little better. 

All the valley came, as Binns had predicted, and 
for once the roomy, rambling old parsonage was 
none too large, and the neighbors had to come to 
Mrs. Lockerman's help with all sorts of furniture as 
well as crockery and spoons. 
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It was pretty near the set time for making and 
announcing the list of contributions when Deacon 
Pummer inquired, 

" I say, Binns, I guess you know that Mr. Har- 
dery well as any one. Somebody told .me he was 
a-comin'." 

" Well, he isn't, then. I asked him myself." 

" He ain't no meetin' goer. I've noticed that. 
But I was hopin' we might kind o' dror him out 
on an occasion like this. I s'pose he's some kind 
of an infidel — " 

He paused there, for Dr. Edgerton himself was 
talking with Elder Lockerman, close by, and the 
doctor's ** donation" had been a good one. 

"It was on his darter's account," was the 

r 

thought of the deacon ; but Binns replied to his 
spoken word : 

** Infidel ? I guess not. No more'n you and me 
and the elder. Look at that, will you ? That's 
what he told me to hand in. If a hard-workin' 
chap, on jest a patch of land, with nothin' but hens 
and pigeons, can come up with ten doUeU-s — " 

'* Ten dollars ? From him ?" 

** There it is. Hain't growed a mite in my 
pocket. Call him an infidel I" 

There was little use in trying to dodge an argu- 
ment like that. Esau's non-attendance on the 
elder's ministrations had occasioned anxious re- 
mark. One freethinker at a time is all a community 
of that size ever consents to carry, or will peacefully 
tolerate. If a twin drifts in, one of the two is 
bound to either attend stated preaching or take to 
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drink within a year and a half. Esau Hardery's 
time had not more than fairly begun to run ; but it 
was a relief to the public mind to have him send 
that ten dollars. 

That he did not come himself was a disappoint- 
ment better to be endured now ; but he had been 
expected, and even looked for. 

** I haven't seen him, to speak to him, since 
Thanksgiving Day," said Dor to Veronica. ** He'd 
puzzle them as much as he did us. It would be 
real fun." 

So it would ; but Veronica did not even tell her- 
self how often she had looked toward the door, on 
the arrival of new-comers, to see a head that would 
be a little above the other heads, but which did not 
show itself after all. 

Nor did she put in words the unconscious com- 
parison she drew between the owner of that unar- 
riving head and the miscellaneous male bearers o£ 
other heads who came flocking around her. It was 
not his bodily stature which made him seem to her 
mind's eye to stand among them, like Saul among 
the people, head and shoulders taller than them 
all. 

Even the fact that the young men of the valley 
seemed a trifle afraid of her, amid their most zealous 
attentions, did not help the matter at all ; for she 
was sure Dor Lawrence's tramp would not have be- 
trayed fear of any kind in her presence, or in any 
other. 

It was a capital donation, and Binns said so to 
the elder. 
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" Best we've had in years, Elder. Ain*t I glad 
we decided to put ofif our revival till after this? 
Killed it sure. That is, this'd ha' killed the revival, 
or that'd ha' knocked spots out of this." 

** My dear Mr. Binns, the deacons and trustees 
are considering — " 

** I know, Elder. Brother Pummer was tellin* me. 
No use, now, till after Christmas and New Year's. 
Sleighin's too good, and there's to be all sorts of 
goings on. But we'll be ready then. We can 
keep it up till early plowin', if we git a good hold. 
And, if any unconverted feller's mean enough to 
up and die between this and that, it ain't no busi- 
ness of oum. The sanctuary's jest a-waitin' for a 
good chance to rake him in — that's all." 

*' I am indeed in hopes, Mr. Binns — there are, as 
you say, disturbing causes and distractions ; but 
these will pass. There may come a melting sea- 
son—" 

** Biggest kind of a Janiwary thaw. Elder. I 
know. But sometimes there comes a freeze on that 
kind of a thaw, that you kin haul wood on. Wust 
kind of a crust. Jest the kind to slide down hill 
on. And the boys ginerally git out their sleds and 
slide down." 

"I wish, brother Binns, we could have a thaw 
that would melt you." 

** Me ? Do you mean me, Elder ?" 

But before Binns could put in words the remark 
which was twinkling in his eyes. Deacon Pummer 
came up to announce the arrival of another load of 
** donation" wood and a big jar of kruUers, and 
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Job Gorham and Jerusha followed to say it was 
pretty near time for them to be going home. 

It was a capital donation indeed, and the Pekin 
church and congregation might well be proud of it. 

Binns was a close-mouthed man. He made no 
mention of other matters discussed in his recent 
conversation with Esau ; but they had their conse- 
quences nevertheless. 

It was only the second night after the donation 
that the blacksmith's wife had a lonely time of it, 
for her ** companion," as the elder might have de- 
scribed him, was over the hills and far away with 
the hermit of Hardery's patch. 

A horse, a sleigh, three barrels, two men, a lot of 
nets and other apparatus, bound on a piratical ex- 
pedition. 

Not but what it was legal to fish in Quinnebunk 
Lake ; for it was now some years since the authori- 
ties had restocked it, and it was now swarming with 
well-grown bass that would crowd under a hole in 
the ice at night, if there was light enough made 
there to attract them. But then the authorities 
had never contemplated such a night of successful 
netting as that, or that it would thereafter be re- 
peated until, as Binns expressed it : 

** Quinnebunk'U be more comfortable for what's 
left. More room for 'em to git 'round in now. 
You'll hev to feed your new settlers, Saw." 

But on that particular night the barrels were not 
emptied through the holes in Saw Hardery's ice till 
between four and five o'clock in the morning. 

** Tired, are you, Binns?'* 
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'* Well, Saw, I ain't so much tired, but I'm jest 
hollow. I could put down a breakfast of fried 
horseshoes, I could." 

** Well, then, if you'll take the horse to the barn 
while I go into the house, I'll have a bite ready for 
you by the time you come in." 

The blacksmith promptly assented ; for to the 
gnawings of a fisherman's appetite were added the 
pangs of a righteous curiosity to see more of the 
inside of Esau's house, and "how the feller pro- 
vided for himself." 

The arrangement of things in Esau's kitchen 
must have been made that previous evening with 
reference to such a return. The lamp was blazing 
brilliantly in a second. The fire in the stove had 
been skilfully banked, so that, with a little raking 
away of ashes and the addition of abundant light 
wood, it was roaring in short order. 

The teakettle was hissing merrily when Binns 
came in, and the table was ready spread. 

** Ain't this comfort ! Why, Saw, the room's 
warm a'ready. Takes a good while for stone to 
cool." 

'* With a fire in the room. Soon's you're warm, 
now, we'll have some coffee." 

'* Make it that way, do ye ? One of them patent 
affairs that don't keep ye waitin*, I'd say. Fried 
sweet potatoes. They don't take long. Eggs, 
too — ^what are ye doin' with 'em, stirrin' on 'em 
up in that way?" 

** Making an omelet. I'll show you. Did you 
think I starved myself, up here on the hill ?" 
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" Don't look like it. What's them things on 
the table?" 

* * Cold roast pigeons. I'm fond of them. There's 
a cut of cold mutton, if you prefer it. Sardines 
over there. Would you like an egg boiled ? Or 
fried?" 

" Well, no. I'll run my chances on that other 
thing. Pigeons ! I never eat one in all my life." 

They were sitting at the table with a promptness 
of action which astonished Binns ; but even the 
mere furnishing of that sudden breakfast-table was 
a surprise to him. He had dimly expected some 
kind of plentiful, rough fare ; but here was not 
only abundance, but luxury. His appreciation of 
his singular acquaintance went up higher and higher 
with every mouthful he ate of that omelet or those 
birds. 

They were too hungry and busy for much talk ; 
but Binns had had a good deal to say that night, 
going and coming, about the donation, and he 
came back to it now. 

" Wish the elder'd ha' hired you to cook for 
him. You beat Jerushy Gorham. The folks kind 
o' looked for ye to come, so they could git ac- 
quainted with ye. Next time there's any doin's 
I'm comin' to fetch ye." 

*' They got along just as well without me." 

" Won't say we didn't have a good time ; for we 
did, and you'd ha' like it. Saw, I know you 
would. They asked after ye. There was old Mrs. 
Harrobin, now, Sol Ramier's widder, she'd heatd 
tell about ye, and she was jest a-wonderin' how you 
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could live so nigh her, for months, and she not git 
a glimpse of ye. She's the best sort, she is. Kind 
of a saint on earth, ye know. Sol Ramier — he was 
her first husband — he was an old friend of mine. 
He died years and years ago. She's had a tough 
time since." 

**What kind of a tough time?" growled Saw 
from the corner where he had turned to light a 
cigar after handing one to Binns. 

**Oh, the old cuss shp married — that's Deacon 
Harrobin— I won't say where he is now ; but it 
ain't on earth — he didn't do right by her. Abused 
her boy till he ran away. Squandered her prop- 
erty, all he could git hold of. I dunno all about it. 
She never peeped. Plucky woman. Lives right 
down yonder on the south road. She was askin' 
about you. I say, Saw, hev you been eatin' too 
much, or what's the matter?" 

"Matter? I'm all right. How's that cigar 
burning?" 

** Burning? Tip-top — and that makes me think 
of old Harrobin. I can't somehow make the elder 
believe that kind of a man'U burn. But if he wasn't 
well seasoned fire-wood, now, you may shoot me. 
Best cigar I ever had in my mouth. Her first hus- 
band, Sol Ramier, he was a great smoker. Had a 
knack of gittin* good tobacco, too — " 

Esau was looking at his watch. 

"Six o'clock, did you say? I must be going. 
My wife'U think I'm drowned. But if ever I'm 
starvin' I'll know where to come. That string of 
pickerel of mine'U be a load." 
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So they were ; but Binns was compelled to add 
to it a whole pocketful of the prime Havanas he 
had been praising, and was able to say to his wife : 

** If ever I met a right down good feller it's Saw 
Hardery. Mean ? Tight ? They don't know what 
they're talkin' about !" 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CAMILLA'S ARRANGEMENTS FOR HER LIFE TO 
COME, 

. The two days following the death of old Mr. 
Ponsard were silent ones in the mansion he had left. 
Eugene and his sister saw but little of one another ; 
for Mrs. Ramier preferred to have her meals served 
in. her own room, and everybody understood her 
feelings, and sympathized with her. 

"She'll rally, Eugene," said Uncle Madison. 
" So will you, my dear boy. I'll take care of every- 
thing down at the bank. Only you mustn't droop. 
You mustn't give way. Nor let yourself stay shut 
up too long." 

He did his best, the grim, strong, warm-hearted 
old man ; but he could not bring himself to intrude 
upon Camilla's retirement. 

Society felt very much as if it had experienced 
an ** event," and there was even some talk of the 
postponement of a party or two ; but then these 
had not been fixed for any date preceding the fune- 
ral, and it was decided to let them take place as 
intended. 

Neither of them, when they came, was a whit 
more "stylish" than the funeral itself, and hardly 
more select, although the guests at the latter, for 
the greater part, invited themselves, and were their 
own judges as to their social claim to be present. 
Some mistakes were made, as a matter of course, 
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by unimportant people to whom Mr. Ponsard had 
been kind in his lifetime, and one seedy old fellow, 
whom nobody knew, actually exhibited as much 
grief as an intimate friend would have been expect- 
ed to show, when he looked down into the still face 
of the dead banker. 

There was not, could not be, the least mistake in 
the arrangements, including the deep mourning 
costume of Mrs. Ramier and the bearing of herself 
and brother. Even Mrs. Laura Lasalle was com- 
pelled to confess that, "She did it to perfection. 
I'd no idea mourning would be so becoming to 
her." 

But all that went by, and during the whole of it 
there had been an undertone, an unheard buzz of 
curiosity, as to whether there were a will, and as to 
what might be the provisions thereof. Mrs. La- 
salle enjoyed a moment of sincere pleasure, when 
at last the facts of the case became public property, 
for she was able to exclaim, 

•'That'll be a bitter pill to Camilla Ramier. 
Only a life interest ! She can't squander a cent of 
the principal." 

A brief will, but in due and unquestionable form. 

It left one half of all unreservedly to Eugene, 
and that had been the least the world had expected. 
The other half, the income thereof, was left, during 
her life, '* to my beloved daughter, Mrs. Camilla 
Ponsard Ramier." 

But then followed the clause which furnished the 
largest amount of food for conversation. On 
Camilla's death that part of the property, without 
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reserve, was to be little Cal's, or, if he were to die 
without heirs of his body, ** to my beloved son-in- 
law, John Ramier." 

** The date of the will must be a mistake," said 
one of his friends to Uncle Madison. ** It must 
have been drawn before that sad affair of the 
colonel's. " 

That was an error, as Eugene Ponsard could have 
told them if he had chosen so to do ; but he reso- 
lutely declined making any remarks on the subject, 
even to Uncle Madison. 

Except this : 

** Singular? I don't care if it is. I never ques- 
tioned his will when he was alive, and I'm not likely 
to now." 

Still the lawyers saw signs of possible complica- 
tions in the future, in case there should come no 
further tidings of the whereabouts of John Ramier ; 
for Cal's claim had already lapsed forever. 

It might require some time for the family to ad- 
just itself to the new order of things ; but the pro- 
cess began in a somewhat remarkable manner. 

The day after the opening of the will Eugene 
Ponsard resumed his duties at the bank. Every- 
body Was glad to see him, in a quiet and kindly way, 
and he was by no means surprised to learn that the 
directors were unanimous in their decision that 
Uncle Madison must succeed to the vacant presi- 
dency. The election, at the proper time, would be 
a mere matter of form. 

That afternoon, however, Eugene did not go 
home to dinner, and Camilla was compelled to 
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preside at her dinner-table in very lonely and 
sombre state. 

She did preside, however ; for the feeling that it 
was more than ever her own was strong upon her. 
As much Eugene's as hers ; but as much hers as 
Eugene's. 

She was a woman of property, now. A lady with 
a large and independent income. All at her own 
disposal. A most enviable position in society, 
with all that money to sustain it. 

What a world of enjoyment, of triumph succeed- 
ing triumph, lay outspread before her. 

** No heir?*' She could but think of little Cal 
then, and there was a sharp, stinging sensation at 
her heart, for another thought came with it. She 
was a married woman still. There had been a will, 
after all, and the heir had been named. 

It made her dinner a brief one, and prevented 
her from lingering in the parlors after it. Only in 
the solitude of her own chamber could she wrestle 
with such thoughts as were pouring in upon her. 

Thoughts were not the only visitors that were 
to come, although she was wondering how many 
days would necessarily pass before etiquette would 
permit her receiving what society describes as 
** mourning calls" from the nearer friends of the 
family. 

An hour or so — she could not have said just how 
much of time went by — and there was a knock at 
the door, 

"Come in. Why, is it you, Eugene? How 
pale you are !" 
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** Am I ? Sit still, Camilla. I wish to have a 
little talk with you/' 

She sank back into her chair without speaking ; 
for her mind was busy. 

** Something about money matters. I'm glad of 
that. I want to know how much I can draw for, 
and how my account is to be kept." 

The expression of her brother's face, however, as 
he drew up a chair and sat down, gazing so steadily 
into her own, was hardly that of a man of busi- 
ness. 

** Eugene ! How you look ! You frighten me !" 

" Do I ? Beg pardon. And yet you are not the 
kind of woman that ought to be easily alarmed." 

** Eugene ! My brother ! What can you mean ?" 

"Only this, Camilla. I am head of the family 
now, and must have a care for the family good 
name. Mr. Cardwell's visits here must cease." 

''Eugene!" 

She had bounded to her feet, and was glaring at 
him like a startled wild animal. 

** Sit down, Camilla ; I know your secret. I know 
why John Ramier was willing to run away. But is 
it not a comfort that little Cal is dead ?" 

Slow, bitter, dry, the accents fell from his lips, 
and she did sit down again, like one from under 
whom the earth and all that it contained was pass- 
ing away. 

•* How— how— " 

** No matter how I know. It is enough that I 
do know. Your secret is safe with me. I do not 
wonder the colonel went — " 
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" The thief ! The forger ! Why did he not go 
before?*' 

"He needed an excuse, and I gave him one." 

'•You? Eugene?'' 

'* Yes, I. Now I know your secret, you may as 
well know mine. John Ramier was innocent, Ca- 
milla. I might well pay back to the bank the 
money I stole myself. Ha, ha ! Soul of honor ! 
my dear sister." 

* * You ? You stole it ? Not the colonel T ' 

*' That's it, precisely. It was the discovery of 
it that killed father. Made a parricide of me. 
What if he had known the truth concerning both 
his children ? He knew his son was a thief. What 
if he had known that his daughter was-—" 

She was on her feet now, and at another time 
the lithe, terrific panther movement and the light- 
ning in her eyes might have excited in him 
some emotion. Wonder, perhaps, or even, possi- 
bly, fear, though that was not a feeling he knew 
much about. As it was, he did but say, , 

** Thank God, he did not know all ! Only enough 
to make him die, and be glad to die. But we must 
be careful of our reputation, Camilla. The honor 
of the family. It has drifted into strange hands, 
has it not ? Yours and mine ?" 

" Eugene !" 

" That's all I wanted to say, Camilla. We can 
keep our skeletons in our closets, my dear sister ; 
but Card well must not come here any more." 

" What shall I do ?" 

*' Do ?" he said, as he arose and walked toward 
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the door. "We are about on an Equality. We 
know each other — that's all. We can keep each 
other's secrets, and we can carefully guard our 
honor. That's the word for it, I think — is it not ? 
Our honor?" 

Gall and wormwood, the vocal expression of the 
awful suffering in his own soul. 

He was gone now, and in another instant the 
door was locked behind him. 

** He did not say it. No, he did not say it. 
What was that he said about himself and John Ra- 
mier? They both know it now. How could he 
have learned it? Nobody else knew. Cal is 
dead—" 

Was there, could there be any comfort in that 
thought ? 

There might have been, if she had known how her 
secret had looked out from the face of her dying 
boy. 

If the earth has any feeling, or if it can measure 
in pain the throes that come to it from volcanoes 
which have no crater, and whose surging masses of 
molten force can find no vent ! Not even the 
aguish relief of an earthquake tremor. 

She could not pace back and forth in her luxuri- 
ous cage, with that sense of suffocation all but 
paralyzing her. 

'* He did not say it. What if the world should 
ever say it ? Such women as Laura Lasalle !" 

There is no possibility so horrible to the keepers 
of some secrets as that of being found out. 

She felt it now, and it made her think of that 
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other presence which had entered her room, so few 
short days before, and had sat down by the bedside 
of her boy. Only this was the more dreadful of 
the two ; for it came and stood by her own side, 
not his, and looked into her very mirror with her. 

So real ! She glanced over her shoulder there in 
the glass, to see if it cast a reflection. 

No ; but her own face — could that be hers ? 

** I must avoid these things. I shall be old be* 
fore my time. I am not ill. Perfect health. 
What is that?" 

She clasped her hands, not jewelled now, upon 
her throbbing, heaving bosom, and even that grew 
still, while the eyes which answered to hers in the 
glass were widely distended, and her white lips 
drew apart. 

"What is it? Can it be?" 

Not a pain. Not even a faintness. Only a feel- 
ing as of a small, hard, searching hand, away in 
there, slow moving, hardly moving at all ; but 
searching, searching, searching for something it 
would surely find some day. 

Not by the terms. of her father's will, indeed ; 
but the family inheritance of the Ponsards had de- 
scended to her, and this too was ** for life" only. 

'* Life? Life? It cannot be ! I will not be- 
lieve it." 

It was well the chair was there, so close behind 
her, although even now she did not faint. 

It was not a time for that, when all her soul was 
rising to reach out, and tighten its grasp upon the 
treasures that seemed to be slipping away. 
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Life ? She knew of but one. Beyond that all 
was a blank, a desert, a darkness, a poverty, where- 
in she had no inheritance. 

And in the life she had, what wonderful possibili- 
ties there were for her. How she had loved them, 
dreamed of them, worshipped them ! They were 
all hers, too. Hers by right. 

The Power which should dare to take them from 
her would be a robber. 

It passed. 

The small hand ceased to search for the time be- 
ing, and the presence faded away. 

With it, too, departed the nameless horror, the 
unimaginable fear, and she drew a long breath of 
relief. 

** We must be careful how we give way to our 
feelings — we Ponsards. I never will again. Eugene 
will keep my secret. I shall keep his. He is right. 
Altogether right. I will be like ice. I will not 
give a chance for a breath." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

CHRISTMAS AND THE GIFTS IT BROUGHT. 

It is not difficult to understand why Christmas 
should be so popular with the children, considering 
what kind of an affair we have made of it ; but the 
case is more complicated with reference to those 
older growths, for whom it is a time of giving rather 
than of receiving. 

It is all very well for forty and fifty and sixty to 
smile their most benevolent smile, and quote ** It is 
more blessed," and so forth. There is another 
reason behind that. The day and the eve of it 
form such a perfect representative of what all our 
lives have been. We understand that it is * 'wish- 
ing time," and life is little else. 

Wishing for what may come, for what cannot 
come, for what ought never to come, and all in 
utter ignorance and doubt as to what really will 
come. 

If a boy of four could but hang up all the stock- 
ings he is to wear until he is forty, and find them 
all full in the morning ! 

Well, no — not if they were to be filled as he is 
to find them, afterward, pair after pair. He would 
much better put them on in their proper mornings, 
and when his white little feet have grown to fit those 
larger sizes. 
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Veronica was to take tea with Dor Lawrence, and 
spend Christmas Eve in a joint effort to finish up the 
merry mysteries of their benevolence. 

"Jim and Mr, Mott will be here. They'll be 
dreadfully in the way ; but we can manage it some- 
how. Pity you can't stay over night and see the 
fun in the morning." 

There were reasons why that was out of the ques- 
tion ; but there was less interference on the part of 
the two young theologians than had been antici- 
pated. 

They came, to be sure, and in time for tea, and 
Veronica thought Lester Mott even handsomer and 
more manly looking than on Thanksgiving Day. 
Perhaps because he was a little more quiet and re- 
served, and left the noise and fun mainly in the 
hands of Jim and Dor. 

*' I like him better," thought Mrs. Lawrence. 
** How proud his mother would have been of such a 
son." 

But tea — a somewhat late one — ^was hardly over 
before Lester Mott stepped quietly up to her, 

*' You will have to excuse me for a while, Mrs. 
Lawrence ; I have a call to make."' 

**Acall? In the village ?" 

'* On your neighbor, Mr. Hardery." 

** Yes, mother," added James, who had fol- 
lowed him. " He won't be able to get Esau off his 
mind till he has seen him." 

** Go, Mr. Mott. Go right along. I'm sure 
you've a message to carry. I can see it in your 
face." 
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Very quietly he slipped out of the house, and 
the girls knew nothing about it till he had gone. 

** To Saw Hardery's?** exclaimed Dor. ** What 
can he do with a man like him ?'* 

** Don't you worry about that,** said James. 
** He's had that fellow on his heart for a month." 

It was a queer proceeding ; but both Dor and 
Veronica felt their respect for Jim's friend going 
rapidly up. 

Things had been going on about as usual around 
the little stone house on the hill, and its occupant 
had been as generally invisible as ever. As Binns 
said : 

** He kin beat any chap I know of mindin' his 
own biz, and not tellin' about it arterwards." 

The snow lay heavy and white over all the four 
acres that Christmas Eve, and the outer blinds of 
the house were closed so tightly over any light 
there might be within that it would have worn a 
deserted look but for the tall column of smoke from 
the larger chimney, and the occasional bright sparks 
it carried up into the frosty silence. 

The outer door, in the rear, was closed ; but 
neither that nor the door of the inner room were 
bolted. No visitors ever came of evenings to the 
lonely house on the hill. 

A closed door, but there was that which was 
worth looking in upon within it. A high-ceilinged, 
white-finished room, more than fifteen feet square. 
Just a little oblong, it may be. Along one side and 
an end were book-shelves, to the ceiling, of planed 
oaken boards, and looking as if they might be the 
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handiwork of Saw himself. A little rude, but 
strong enough to bear their curiously well selected 
burden of the literary treasures of more tongues 
than one. 

There were two great *'jaw cases" of bound 
maps, and the large, lamp-crowned centre-table 
was all a-litter, like the floor, with pamphlets, 
periodicals, and other evidences of what Saw Har- 
dery did with his evenings. 

The blankness of the other walls was relieved 
by a hanging map or two ; but the whole room 
contained no single effort at any such thing ^s 
ornament. 

The great sofa-lounge, now drawn in front of the 
roaring, blazing fireplace, with its hickory logs 
heaped on its massive irons, was plain and comfort- 
able. 

His bed at night, most likely. 

The arm-chairs were solid and strong, but plain, 
and there was no carpet outside of the ample Turkey 
rug between the lounge and the fender. 

Yes, there was one thing that seemed almost 
ornamental. Up there, over the mantel, two 
sabres, in their richly-mounted scabbards, crossed 
and tied with the silken sash of a cavalry officer, 
and at their crossing were fastened a pair of 
shoulder-straps. The silver eagles of an army colo- 
nel. A bit of glitter and color looked well in a 
sober room Hke that. 

Perhaps it may have been in honor of Christmas 
Eve that Esau Hardery had dressed himself in his 
better garments. Could it be he often paid such a 
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compliment to himself, when he was to have no 
other company ? 

The lounge in front of the fire was a capital 
place to lie, and smoke, and read the papers, and 
the room was not yet too warm. 

He was not reading very steadily. 

** Fifteen years ago to-night," he said aloud, 
** and what years they have been ! Was I wrong 
to run away ? I think not. It would have ruined 
me to stay. 

" Ruined anyway, but it would have come 
sooner. I tried to be something, too. I owed that 
to my father. Was it honoring him to hate my 
mother ? So it seemed to me. But it was a mis- 
take to put such a man in command of other men. 
I did not care enough for my own life to take any 
care of theirs. So they got killed, and I got pro- 
moted. But they had the best of it after all. 
Here I am now — " 

He listlessly picked up a newspaper as he spoke. 
One he had opened before seemingly. A western 
paper. 

His eyes wandered from column to column. 

•' Deaths? What ! I did not see that before. 
Can it be possible? Old Mr. Ponsard and little 
Cal !" 

He was reading now with feverish interest, and 
more than one other newspaper was snatched from 
the floor and diligently searched " for further par- 
ticulars," while the perspiration gathered in cold 
beads on the broad forehead of the reader. 

''Dead! And she?" 
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As if unconsciously, the strong writhing fingers 
of his hands were twisting and tearing the sheets 
they held, and casting them into the hot blaze be- 
fore him. 

" She is rich now. Free. She will be her own 
mistress." 

Was it an echo from the stony wall, or another 
voice ? Or was it his own, which so strangely filled 
the room with a hissing repetition of that last 
word ? 

** My wife ! Oh, Heavens ! Do I not know ? 
What right had I to run away ? I should be there 
now. There would then have been a barrier. 
There ? I ? — there, and in jail for forgery, theft, 
embezzlement, the innocent for the guilty. What 
a plot it was ! Had she anything to do with it ? 
Oh, shame ! Shame ! Coward and fugitive ! Run- 
ning away from a lost battle, that I might have 
won but for my cowardice. Wife — child — hus- 
band !" 

He was pacing the room with long, nervous 
strides, now and then pausing to stare into the 
glowing fireplace. 

'* Hell ? That's it. I'm there. Been there for 
years. All lost souls go there. Only some seem 
to enjoy it, and some don't. He ? I'm glad I did 
not kill him. He did no sin against me. Only 
against God. I've nothing to do with that. And 
she ? — ^well, we lived together in the same hell for 
years. I preferred one of my own." 

A long, long silence, while the bearded face grew 
darker, and the flashing eyes seemed actually sink- 
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ing deeper in their sockets as the heavy brows were 
knitted over them. 

His clenched right hand was rising above his 
head, and words unspoken as yet were trembling- 
on his lips, when there came a sharp rap on the 
door behind him. 

He wondered afterward, and could not tell why 
he so promptly responded, 

** Come in." 

The door swung open. 

** Mr. Mott ! This is an unexpected pleasure." 

*' I knocked at the outer door, and got no an- 
swer, so I pushed right on." 

" Glad you did. I did not hear you. Take a 
chair. Come to spend Chirstmas with the Law- 
rences?" 

" Got there in time for supper, and thought Td 
look in on you." 

Esau was the soul of cordial hospitality, and 
Mott might well have attributed to the ruddy 
glare from the hickory logs any excess of color on 
his face. 

But he thought he had never before seen a coun- 
tenance which bore so plainly the deep marks of 
strong emotion. 

These helped him, too, in coming to his own er- 
rand, if he had needed any help when everything 
he saw around him in that strange inner room did 
but add to his overpowering interest in the man be- 
fore him. 

And yet, as he tried to read the meaning of Esau 
Hardery's face, and glanced from that to the sa- 
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bres on the wall, and to the book-laden shelves, he 
seemed to himself an embodiment of human pre- 
sumption. 

** I must speak," bethought; "but what has 
there been in a life like mine to prepare me for 
teaching such a life as this ?" 

It is the kind of task which most theologians, 
young or old, are quite ready to undertake off 
hand, and the younger they are the readier they 
seem ; but it was rising like a mountain before the 
mind of Lester Mott, as he at last remarked, almost 
timidly, 

"I have so wanted to speak with you about some 
things, Mr. Hardery." 

" With me ? My dear sir, speak right on." 

" Mrs. Lawrence tells me you say you have lost 
your soul." 

It was a trifle blunt ; but it was so difficult to 
make a beginning, with those deep eyes burning into 
his own. 

A singular contrast there was in the faces of those 
two men. Some such as has been noticed at times 
between day and night. 

" My soul, Mr. Mott ? She is right. I told her 
so. Quite correct, I assure you." 

"Is it possible you can be an infidel, Mr. Har- 
dery?" 

** Infidel ? Beg your pardon. But what is that, 
please?" 

" That you deny God." 

" Thank you ; no, Mr. Mott, I'm not an idiot," 

"You believe, then?" 
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** Men who have been through what I have do not 
believe — they know. The arguments in that mat- 
ter are horrible trash, on both sides. No room for 
argument." 

Lester Mott drew a long breath, and was com- 
pelled to pause a moment, and collect his thoughts. 
A good deal of what he had half-expected to say- 
had been knocked clean out of sight. 

** You must then be prepared to believe in a 
hereafter?" 

" That the life of man is continuous? Body or 
no body ? Of course. This body is a mere inci- 
dent. Everybody knows that nowadays, I hope." 

More of Mott's expected work was crumbling 
away ; but he added earnestly : 

'• Heaven, Mr. Hardcry, and hell ?" 

** That like souls — that is, similar men — will here* 
after form communities, those of a kind settling to- 
gether ? That's a mere corollary to the fact of a 
future state, Mr. Mott. I've never been in a 
heaven, but I've a pretty clear idea of what some 
hells are. Not nice, I assure you." 

The half-flippant tone of the last words was mani- 
festly forced. A sort of effort to prevent a closer 
investigation ; but Lester Mott was not the man 
to be baffled, miich as he might be bewildered. He 
all but stammered, 

•* What do you think of Christ ?" 

** We don't think of Him down where I am. He 
never comes here." 

"He will come some day, and you will see Him." 

" See Him ? I don't think I'd care to do that." 
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''Why not?" 

"Why? Because I'd die of shame if I did. 
Man or God, I couldn't look in His face." 

It was spoken with almost a fierceness of sudden 
feeling. 

" I saw him once, I think." 

"How? Where?" 

" In Pilate's hall. They were plaiting a crown 
of thorns for Him, and it seemed as if He turned, 
and looked on me." 

The thought in Esau Hardery's mind at the 
moment was that he must be seeing a sort of 
reflection of that very look on the face before 
him, so strong an inner light was brightening 
through it. 

"I'm glad it was not on me, even in imagina- 
• tion. To put it plainly. He's the one man I never 
want to see. It's hard enough to look in a face 
like yours, or in those of some women." 

Could he have been recalling Veronica and her 
lamp ? Mott pondered for a moment. 

" I suppose that must be so* And yet you can 
think of Him?" 

" Well, not much. Never, if I can help it. Be- 
sides, I've got my body on now, and that's a pro- 
tection." 

" So has He His body, the one He glorified and 
took with Him. When you see that, you too will 
have another body. If you could be wearing one 
like His now — " 

" Isn't that what you call the atonement — the at- 
one-ment ? Seems to me that idea must be in 
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there somewhere. Only we don't understand such 
things very well in — " 

Lester Mott was on his feet* 

" Mr. Hardery, I am a self-conceited, presump- 
tuous kind of an ignoramus !" 

" My dear sir— " 

** I came, thinking to teach, and I've learned 
more than I ever did before in the same time." 

•* Learned ? What can you have learned ?" 

"Just what I ought to have known before, that 
God himself works, whether we do or not. Here 
I've been agonizing about you for weeks, and pray- 
ing all night — " 

"You! Forme?" 

" And when I get to you I find you are a long 
distance ahead of nine tenths of our church mem- 
bers. We are a lot of stupid, unbelieving infidels. 
We are !" 

"You! For me?" repeated Esau. "That's 
where it came from, then. Part of it. I thought 
it must all have been from her. Or him, over there 
— the room was half full at times." 

" What can you mean, Mr. Hardery ?" 

" If you know, I wish you would tell me." 

" There are messengers — " 

" Of more than one kind, Mr. Mott. There was 
a terribly strong one here when you knocked. 
Couldn't stay in the same room, and hear what you 
had to say. ' ' 

" That kind, eh? Well, I'm glad I helped you 
drive him off." 

" Helped? Not exactly. I was calling him in. 
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Thinking of keeping him, and giving him a job of 
work to do. Guess I won't now." 

'* I don't think I'll try to say any more to-night, 
Mr. Hardery— " 

"But you'll come again some tiipe? Always 
glad to see you. Come and overhaul my books, if 
you'd like. I've some rare maps yonder." 

A few minutes of curiously general conversation, 
and Lester Mott was gone ; but there was a change 
in the face of the man he left behind him. 

" Seems to me I hardly know what we've been 
talking about ; but I'm glad he came. It did me 
good to look him in the face, and hear him speak." 

There seemed to be more meaning to him than 
he had thought for in the words he was uttering, 
and he threw himself silently into an arm-chair, and 
sat looking at the fire. 

"Now, Mr. Mott," said Dor, after he had re- 
joined the little circle in Mrs. Lawrence's parlor, 
" you must tell us all you saw at Mr. Hardery's. 
Nobody but you has been let into it since it was 
finished." 

" Well, Miss Lawrence, it is just like the crater 
of Vesuvius." 

*' Of Vesuvius?" 

•' There's nothing in it." 

" Can he be so poor as that ?" 

"Oh, there's a big fire, and a table, and sofa, 
books, papers, chairs, all that sort of thing, plenty 
of them, and a big man ; but that's all." 

It seemed to him that he had no right to speak 
of the sabres on the wall, or of any other tell-tale 
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things ; but a word he dropped to Mrs. Lawrence 
was quite enough to prevent any too careful ques- 
tioning. 

** Is he so bad a man, do you think ?" said Dor 
carelessly. 

**Who said he was bad?" inquired Veronica 
almost suddenly. 

•' Bad r said Lester Mott. ** We're all bad. I 
tell you what, Jim, your neighbor has given me 
enough to think of. I'm not ready to talk about it 
yet." 

Nor would he ; but he could surprise Mrs. Law- 
rence with the zest and high spirits with which he 
could carry his part in all that was left of the fun 
of Christmas Eve in her parlor. 

It was so strange, too, after doing a solemn piece 
of missionary work. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

HOW THE GOOD THINGS CAME TO THE CHILDREN. 

Mrs. Ramier had callers during those next few 
weeks after the funeral. The rector, good man, 
who was so evidently sincere in his sympathy. 
Lady friends, who came to cheer her up, and were 
surprised to find how calm and unhysterical she 
had made up her mind to be. But her evenings 
were almost altogether her own, and she had plenty 
of time to think. 

The *' season," with all its events and its brill- 
iancy, was among the items of her " recent loss ;" 
for deep mourning is not supposed to dance. 

It would be a long time before grief like hers 
could be sufficiently frozen over to enjoy even a 
skating party. Drives would be permitted, after a 
while ; for her health would require open-air exer- 
cise, and she could appear in the family pew at 
church after the third Sunday, but not during the 
Christmas festivities. 

Society is keenly careful that death and grief and 
all that sort of thing shall have their rights at the 
hands of its subjects. If they will import such un- 
desirable goods they must pay the tariff. 

Mrs, Ramier decided to pay it to the last farth- 
ing. 

*' It will be next winter before I can come out ; 
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but I can spend the whole summer at the East and 
at the seaside. I can even go to Europe, if I please, 
without losing caste. ' ' 

There was comfort in that, and she could afford 
to wait ; for her new position had its compensa- 
tions. It had its trials, too, and one of them came 
on the very evening before Christmas Day. 

She was glad Eugene was not in the house when 
Mr. Cardwell entered. Not even in the retirement 
of his own chamber. It was early, and the servant 
showed Cardwell at once into the half-darkened 
parlor where she was sitting. 

Then they were left alone, and neither one 
seemed to be prepared to utter the first word. 

" I am so glad to see you !" 

" I, Camilla, I have been dying to come." 

A wringing clasp of both her hands, a smothered 
sob — 

" Poor little Cal !" 

That was all, and then she found herself seated 
again on the sofa, and the head of a strong man 
was bowed upon her shoulder, and she could not 
for her life have told him he had no right to his 
sudden burst of grief. He must have been a manly 
sort of man, after all. 

But Mrs. Ramier's task was yet before her, and 
it grew more and more intolerably difficult every 
moment. The very thought of it made her more 
tenderly kind in every word and tone, nor did she 
know how it helped to open her eyes to her real 
feeling for Mr. Cardwell. 

There was a surprise to come. 
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** My dear Mrs, Ramier, I have been thinking as 
well as suffering. You must let me be your true 
friend. I must not come here as I have been 
coming." 

'* So Eugene says." 

The words had escaped without her wish or will. 

' ' Eugene ? Your brother ?' ' 

* * Oh, George ! Mr. Cardwell ! I cannot guess 
how ; but Eugene knows all. He will keep our 
secret ; but he knows." 

There was a tremendous shock in that, even to a 
man of iron nerve like George Cardwell, and it was 
long before he could compose himself to take a calm 
review of the situation. 

Closer and closer their lives were drawing, whether 
they knew it or not, in their forced discussion of 
the mournful tie between them, which the death of 
little Cal seemed to have robbed of some, at least, 
of its evil and its dishonor. 

It would not do for him to remain too long ; but 
before he went he had reached a level of mutual 
understanding from which he could say, 

" Time brings its changes, Camilla. You will be 
free someday." 

" You may be sure of that." 

" And then— " 

** Then ? George, am I not to see you at all till 
then ? What shall I do ? I am alone. Terribly 
alone. No father. No husband. Not even a 
brother, now Eugene knows this. I must see some- 
body. I — I — I love and trust !" 

For the vision of her loneliness had not until that 
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moment risen before her, and she shrank appalled 
from the verge of such a desert. 

** Don't be afraid, Camilla. We can manage all 
that. Only I must act as your guardian in that 
matter. Eugene is entirely right in his judgment, 
as he generally is. We may trust his honor as well 
as his good sense. Our time will come, Camilla." 

It was a long call ; but there came an end to it, 
and Mrs. Ramier retired to her own room with a 
more tranquil mind than she had known for days 
and days. Except for the rigid quarantine en- 
forced by the social requirements of excessive grief, 
the future was already beginning to brighten before 
her. 

The Ponsard inheritance ? 

A hasty examination of the dead banker's affairs 
revealed even a more prosperous condition of them 
than had been anticipated. The income would be 
large, and quite secure. 

That other heirloom ? 

She had watched for it while she talked with 
George Cardwell, and she watched for it now, as 
she stood before her glass, and listened with one 
hand upon her bosom as if she expected a sound 
or a voice. 

It did not come. Might it not possibly never 
come again ? Never ? Never ? 

** Perhaps so. Father lived to a good old age. 
But then he never permitted anything to trouble 
him." 

She determined upon a similarly wise course for 
herself ; but she found the figure of Mr. Cardwell 
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mixing itself up more and more confusingly with all 
her plans and hopes for the future. 

" How he did seem to have suffered ! I had not 
expected that." 

Uncle Madison did not come near the house on 
Christmas Day ; but the first thing he did in the 
morning was a little strange, for a grim, stem old 
man like him. 

He had finished dressing ; but it was not time for 
his breakfast bell to ring, and he slowly unlocked 
and opened a packing-trunk that lay in a corner of 
his room. 

** Didn't think of this when I raced around New 
York so to pick 'em all up. How they would have 
tickled him. The little curly-headed rogue !" 

Out they came, and the paper covers were care- 
fully removed from treasure after treasure of the 
toys that should have been in other hands that 
Christmas morning. 

" Wonder what he's playing with now ? They'll 
give the little fellow something over there, I know 
they will. Wish I could send him these." 

And there sat the iron-faced old man on the 
floor, with a box of blocks poured out before him 
and a big wooden soldier in his hands, and the hot 
tears chasing one another down across his wrinkles. 

** I'll put 'em all away. I couldn't ever bear to 
see 'em again. No, I won't keep 'em ; I'll just 
pack 'em up, and send 'em to the orphan asylum, 
and another trunk full with them." 

He did so, and the little waifs never knew, in 
their wild delight over that part of their Christmas, 
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from what other childish fingers such store of hap- 
piness had dropped into their own. 

After that was done Uncle Madison remarked 
to himself, " I feel a damn sight better now. 
Reckon I'll go to church. Never felt so much like 
It in my life." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

VERONICA MAKES A GREAT DISCOVERY. 

It was of no use whatever for Mrs. Harrobin to 
lie awake so long as she did that night. All the 
boys and girls in Pekin and elsewhere were trying 
their best to do the same thing ; but she neither 
heard nor saw any more of her Santa Claus than 
they did of theirs. 

He came, nevertheless, all around, and he did 
not skip the little old farm-house. The widow 
knew in her heart that he would not, and she felt 
something grow warmer and warmer right there as 
she softly walked toward her door in the morning. 

She would be warmer all the rest of that winter 
and through others to come for what she found on 
opening it. Shawl, dress pattern — such a good 
black silk — gloves, muff, and a pair of stockings 
crammed full of knicknacks, and all addressed, just 
as they should have been, to " Mrs. Sol Ramier." 

He must have been a rare man to have been so 
remembered by his friends, and she could wrap her 
new shawl around her, and wear it while she lighted 
her fire, and got her solitary breakfast, and she could 
cry all the while in the happiest way in the world. 

There was reasonably early rising at Deacon Law- 
rence's. James had had bundles to carry when he 
went home with Veronica the night before, and 
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both Dor and her mother had done most of their 
giving, very wisely, outside of their own narrow 
family circle ; but there was fun in the morning, 
nevertheless. 

Gifts for everybody, from everybody else, and 
Lester Mott found that he had not been forgotten. 
He had never owned so elegant a dressing-gown, 
nor had any one else ever worn so voluminously 
white a necktie as bloomed around the throat of it, 
on the chair where it was waiting for him. 

If Mrs. Lawrence wanted to ask him more about 
his visit at Hardery's, she had no chance that 
morning, and the prospect for any during the day 
looked mournfully slim. 

The sleighing was altogether too good to be 
neglected, and Dor and Veronica had provided that 
it should not be. 

There was nothing in the least degree theologfical, 
moreover, in the style of sleigh they had secured, 
and there was ground before they were done with 
it for the remarks with which Binns pinned down 
his customary victim, the elder. " It won't do. 
Elder. Our sanctuary can't countenance that sort 
of carryings on." 

*' Now, Binns, the young have their privileges, 
and there's a set time for everything." 

" Not for some things, Elder. I've read the list. 
It don't say a word about sleighin' and young min- 
isters. Fellers that have got sech dreadful glad tid- 
ings to carry as they have ain't no business to 
meddle with bosses and bells and such. Gals, too. 
It's an awful example." 
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They had a g^and time, nevertheless, and the 
next day was almost as bad, in spite of the fact that 
it was Saturday, and those very two young men 
were to occupy the elder's pulpit morning and 
evening, on the morrow, giving him a chance for a 
profitable Sunday in town. 

" It'll be a good thing for the elder," said Binns 
to Job Gorham. " Ten dollars at least. And then 
he needs a change, and so do we. Jim Lawrence 
ain't bad on a sermon. He's to edify us in the 
mornin'. That curly-headed chap, though — I heard 
him once before. I'll go this time ; but he's an 
uncomfortable kind of a preacher. 'Fore he's half 
through you kind o' git to believin* he means what 
he says. If the elder should ketch it of him it'd 
bust up the payin* congregation. But it won't 
hurt, jest for a change." 

That was to be the arrangement, and good Mrs. 
Lawrence was conscious of more than a little moth- 
erly solicitude concerning the impression that would 
be made by her son. She tried to put it aside, and 
think only of the good she hoped he would do, and 
there. was not in all the meeting-house that Sunday 
morning a face more placid than her own ; but she 
found it impossible to so much as look around, and 
see if the congregation was paying good attention. 

The house was full, and James did no discredit 
either to his family or his schooling ; for not Elder 
Lockerman himself could have picked a flaw in so 
strictly ** regulation" a discourse as that. It was 
pre-eminently" sound," so much so that Dr. Edger- 
ton remarked to Veronica, 
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" Just as I thought. Jim hasn't begun to think 
for himself yet. But I must come and hear young 
Mott in the evening. Tm not so sure about him." 

That was about such an intention as had been 
formed by Esau Hardery ; for he had in some man- 
ner heard of the arrangements for that Sunday. He 
had spent the previous evening in town, whether 
because he had business there or for some other 
reason ; but no visitors had troubled his door in his 
absence. 

" No," he muttered to himself over his lonely 
dinner, " she'll be there in the morning. But she's 
not so likely to be out in the evening. I'll go, for 
this once, if it's only to see if he has anything bet- 
ter to tell than the rest of them." 

It was a dark, cold evening, with little or no wind, 
and with that close packing of clouds overhead 
which points to a change of weather ; but there was 
even a better gathering of listeners than there had 
been in the morning. The house was so full when 
Esau arrived that he marched two thirds of the 
way down the middle aisle, vainly looking for a 
seat. 

Binns was about to get up and offer him his, 
though without an immediate recognition of him 
in his ** Sunday.go-to-meetin' rig ;" but it was Dr. 
Edgerton's own pew that received him. 

It contained only those three — Esau and Veronica 
and her father — but they seemed to fill it very 
well, and many a pair of curious eyes was turned 
toward it to wonder who could be the doctor's 
remarkably fine-looking friend. 
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" They seem to know him," said Deacon Pummer 
to his wife. " Must be one of his friends from 
town." * 

If Esau was aware of being the object of any 
special attention he did not permit the fact to ap- 
pear, and his own eyes very decorously occupied 
themselves with the hymn-book handed him by 
Veronica. 

Not that he tried to sing. 

She had unconsciously hoped that he would, with 
a queer feeling that if he should but try he could 
make more and better vocal music than any other 
man in that meeting-house. 

Esau had come determined to listen to any ser- 
mon Lester Mott might happen to preach, and he 
tried very hard to keep up to his resolution. Nor 
did he make a complete failure of it ; for that would 
have been impossible, considering the amount of 
practical aid he had from the young preacher him- 
self. 

It had been a long time since such a sermon as 
that had sounded in the ears of that congregation, 
and Binns found himself staring pretty steadily at 
** Saw Hardery," now he had discovered the stran- 
ger's identity, to see, if possible, what might be its 
effect upon him. 

*' It might not git at him through his old 
clothes ; but there's no tellin' how much religion a 
man may soak in when he's dressed up for it. And 
from sech a sermon as he's got a-pourin' over him 
now." 

The blacksmith was probably not aware for 
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how large a class of sermon-hearers he was acting 
as the volunteer representative. ^ 

Esau listened, and Lester Mott saw that he did 
so, but the subtle instincts of the "born orator" 
told him that the heart and inner thought of his 
dignified, all but motionless hearer were not in 
communion with his bodily ears just then. 

Veronica Edgerton was not in Lester Mott's 
position ; she was apparently as attentive as Esau 
himself ; but some other instinct than those of the 
orator seemed to be telling her almost as much con- 
cerning the man at her side. She was so sure, all 
the while they sat there, of the fact that he was 
undergoing some more than ordinary mental experi- 
ence that she found herself thinking, at last, much 
more of him than of anybody else. 

As for the doctor, the attention he paid was not 
only most edifying, but was genuine, and he was 
able to remark to his daughter at the close, 

"I'm going right up to speak to him. He hasn't 
said a single word he doesn't believe. The man's 
a phenomenon !" 

In carrying out his intention, however, Veronica 
and Esau were left to drift down the aisle and out 
at the front door side by side. Other people, too, 
had seemed to take it for granted that it would be 
so, and when they reached the sidewalk it was quite 
a matter of course for Esau to say, 

" You must let me see you safely home, Miss 
Edgerton." 

She had talked with him again and again, and 
had heard him chat with her father, and at times 
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there had been something in his voice that seemed 
to trouble her ; but it had never sounded precisely 
as it did to-night. 

Never ? That deep, strong, musical tone ? Had 
she never heard it before ? 

She looked up ; but it was almost too dark to 
see his face under the shadow of his broad-brimmed 
black felt hat. 

The distance before them was a short one ; but 
the night was dark, and the tramp of many feet had 
beaten the snow on the walk to a hard and slippery 
smoothness, and she accepted the arm he offered 
with so much of dignified courtesy. 

A word or two they said about the congregation 
and the sermon — it was of little consequence what — 
and they were more than half way to the doctor's 
gate when Veronica's feet suddenly slipped from 
under her, and she was forced to a firmer grasp of 
that strong, unfaltering arm. 

" You are not hurt. Miss Edgerton ?" 

" Oh, no, not at all ;" but a quick, sharp tremor 
went over her from head to foot ; for the question 
he asked her seemed to have come out of the dark- 
ness and the past, and she was listening to it on the 
south road, with the body of a fallen ruffian at her 
feet. 

She knew now, and the knowledge kept her 
silent, while it went on unlocking other knowledges 
and memories, like a sort of master-key. 

Not a word, and yet Esau was aware that his 
secret was escaping from the prison he had kept it 
in for so long. 
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He was being found out, and, like other men 
when they feel that their time has come, he weakly 
yielded to his fate. He even held his peace when 
she said : 

** Walk in, will you not, Mr. Hardery ? Father 
will be here soon." 

She had needed an arm to lean on for those last 
few rods, in spite of a growing fever of exultation, 
and she had not again tried to look her companion 
in the face. 

Right on, into the parlor, mechanically removing 
her cloak and shawl, and her quick ears detected 
the hesitation in the heavy steps which followed her. 

It was no time to think or to calculate effects ; 
for that lurid age of agony on the south road had 
been coming back to her with all the sudden glory 
of the rescue, and with the treasures of baffled 
gratitude which she had unconsciously hoarded 
against such an hour as this. 

She turned squarely around upon him, with the 
white light of the argand lamp streaming joyously 
over her flushed face. 

" It was you ! I am sure of it ! Oh, Mr. Har- 
dery !" 

'' Miss Edgerton— " 

" You rescued me. That night. Won't you let 
me thank you ?*' 

For she could but see that it was the very thing 
he had not wanted her to do. He had not even 
taken the hand she had held out to him. 

" Father will be so glad to know it." 

*' Miss Edgerton ! Veronica !" 
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It sounded like the voice of a man at a great dis- 
tance, hollow and smothered, yet vibratory with 
pain ; but his eyes were full on hers now, as those 
of one hopelessly afar off might be fixed on heaven, 
and there was a light in them she had never seen 
there before. 

No other woman had ever seen it there ; for it was 
from a fire of her own kindling. 

One flashing glimpse she had, and then her own 
face paled as she looked upon the terrible expres- 
sion of remorse and fear which chased that other 
light away. 

" My God ! Forgive me ! What have I done ?*' 

What could he have meant ? 

Could he have seen anything in the radiant 
womanhood before him to so startle, and sts^ger 
him? 

The sound of the closing gate was followed 
by that of rapid feet on the steps and piazza, and 
** Veronica, dear, you've left the front door wide 
open." 

" Your father. Miss Edgerton," 

He had arrived singularly in or out of season. 

'• You here, Mr. Hardery ?" 

'* Father ! I've discovered who Mr. Hardery 
is." 

"Who he is, my dear?" 

'* It was he that rescued me — " 

" From those ruffians ?" 

•* He did not tell me, but I found it out to-night. 
Is it not so, Mr. Hardery ?" 

There was no need for Esau to utter a word of 
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confirmation ; for his face told enough, in spite of 
the singular gloom which was deepening upon it, 
while Veronica so rapidly recovered her self-pos- 
session. 

The doctor could hardly find words to express 
himself. 

" My dear friend ! I knew there must be some 
good reason why I should like you. Couldn't 
have guessed what it was. Glad we've found you 
out." 

Esau permitted his hand to be shaken, while 
Veronica seized the opportunity to pick up her hat 
and cloak ; but when the doctor urged him to 
" Come on into the library, and have a talk and a 
cigar," he politely but very positively excused him- 
self. Not even the proposition to discuss *'that 
very remarkable sermon of young Mott's" proved 
a strong enough temptation. Veronica herself did 
not try to urge him, for some reason, and before 
many minutes she and her father were in the 
library alone. 

" I do not know any other man around here who 
could have given those two fellows precisely what 
he did, my dear. Fm so glad you found it out. 
How was it?" 

" I ought to have done so long ago, it seems to 
me. Something in his voice — I hardly know what 
— and it all came to me — " 

** I'm very glad. I do not mind an obligation to 
a man who wants to keep his good deeds as secret 
as that." 

" But, father—" 
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''What, dear?" 

** I do not think we shall see any more of Mr. 
Hardery." 

The words cost her a strong effort ; but her 
father's thoughts were too busy to notice it. 

" You don't ? Upon my word ! I'm afraid you 
are right. He is a very singular person. " 

*• He will not come." 

" Won't he ? I won't permit him to treat his 
friends in that way." 

They had a good deal to talk about ; but - 
Veronica seemed little disposed to prolong-ttie 
conversation. She would rather have J>€en where 
she could recall more perfectly for another reading 
the sudden revelation of Esau Hardery, and her 
own room was the place for that. She reached it 
at last. 

** What could he have meant ?" 

She was in no manner of doubt, being a woman, 
as to one part of his meaning, and she now knew 
the significance of other things in his manner and 
bearing, for weeks and weeks ; and they all came 
back to her as she sat, and mused on them in a way 
that brought the color to her face and the light to 
her eyes. 

"What did he mean? Could he have im- 
agined — " 

Her tongue stopped there, while the light and 
color faded and she recalled the hopeless, despair- 
ing, far-away sound of his voice and the lost look 
on his face. 

" Have we— has i}ot my father — ^treated him 
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She had found him, at aU events-her mysterv 
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lights from other villa^ge windows ; but her eyes 
could not penetrate the long darkness between or 
the stone walls of Esau Hardery's house. 

Else she might have lain awake even longer than 
she did that night. 

A prostrate form of a man, not on the sofa, on 
the rug before the fire, with his head buried in his 
crossed arms. 

Not a word escaped him. Not a sound, except 
now and then a sharp and grating one like the 
grinding of teeth ; but there he was lying when the 
morning light looked feebly in upon the dead ashes 
in the fireplace. 






CHAPTER XXXII. 

ESAU HARDERY AND THE EDGERTONS ARRIVE AT 
AN UNDERSTANDING. 

" Veronica," said her father, at the next morn- 
ing's breakfast-table, ** I've been thinking. If 
Hardery has any reason for not wishing his con- 
duct publicly known, I think we owe it to him to 
respect his wishes in the matter." 

" I am sure we do." 

*' Let us understand it that way then. If he 
finds we do not speak of it to others, he may be- 
come less sensitive about it as far as we are con- 
cerned." 

** He seems a proud-spirited sort of man — " 

" Morbid. A diseased mental condition of some 
sort. But remarkably self-respecting and altogether 
unobtrusive." 

They were right and wrong about Esau, both of 
them. When he next appeared in the village he 
was as well dressed as anybody. He bowed politely 
to Veronica when she passed him in her sleigh. 
He even accepted an invitation to an evening at 
the Lawrences', and there met her and other young 
people ; but he only remained an hour or so, and 
she did not hear him mutter as he went through 
the' gate on his way home : 

" I thought I could stand it ; but it was a little 
too much. I must go on, though. If I don't beat 
this thing it will beat me." 
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kiJJor did he on his part guess how glad she had 
^en to see him, or how more than relieved she had 
felt to have him go. 

For he had managed in some way not to ex- 
change a dozen words with her, and not once to 
look her full in the face. 

And it was the very next day that he was stopped 
in the main street by a hearty hail, as Dr. Edger- 
ton pulled up his cutter near the walk. 

" How are you to-day, Doctor?" 

"Finely. Needn't ask you. I wanted to say 
Veronica's going to the city for New Year's Day 
and a visit. I'll be all alone evenings while she's 
gone. Can't you come over for some chess ?" 

•'Certainly. Just the thing I'd like. I'll come." 

Veronica knew she was to have a grand time 
amid the social festivities of "town;" but she 
would somehow have liked to watch that game of 
chess, in spite of a feeling that only her absence 
made it possible. 

Esau came, and the doctor tried hard over their 
game to keep clear of any allusion to matters 
which might be disagreeable to his guest ; but it 
was too short a game. 

** You've lost, Hardery. We'll have to play that 
over again." 

"There are some games you can't play over, 
Doctor." 

" Can't replace the men, eh ?" 

" Games that are lost in their opening, Doctor, 
before you even know how you are to play." 

*' Start a new game, then." 
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" That's what I'm doing, Dr. Edgerton." 

" I can see that, my friend. I have never asked 
you any questions — " 

This was but little more than half true ; but 
Esau sharply responded : 

"Thank you for that, Doctor. But there are 
some things I have done, and others I must and 
shall do, for which you are entitled to an explana- 
tion. Especially as I think I shall be compelled 
to keep away from your house hereafter." 

" Keep away from my house ?" 

The doctor's eyes and ears were very wide open 
as he said that. 

*• You are a scientific man. Doctor. I will ask 
you a question or two. Not as a father confessor 
exactly, but as a physician. Both, I believe, are 
confidential relations." 

"Exactly." 

" Suppose a man of your acquaintance. A good 
deal like other men in many ways." 

Dr. Edgerton 's mind's eye and his bodily eyes 
were presenting him with the same picture. 

" Such a man, driven from home by brutality 
when a mere boy, and brooding over it. Bad effect 
on him, eh?" 

" Worst in the world !" 

** A stormy, adventurous, but successful life, as 
the world goes, till he marries — " 

'•Marries?" 

For the doctor noticed the spasm his guest was 
subduing. 

** What the world calls a good match ; but for 
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purely worldly motives, only to find himself be- 
trayed—" 

"Betrayed? Ah!" 

'* A marriage without either husband or wife. 
Only a woman with a foul secret and a man she 
has cajoled into a promise to keep it for her. That 
to be followed by the daily temptation to do 
murder or suicide, or both, and the hourly sense of 
dishonor for years— say for four or five years- 
would that have an injurious effect on the moral 
and spiritual nature of that man ?" 

"Horrible! My dear sir— " 

"And then suppose that man the victim of a 
conspiracy, charged with a crime of which he is in- 
nocent ; but wherein he cannot prove his inno- 
cence, so that he has no choice between flight and 
a jail : what added perception would such a man 
receive of what is called the divine justice and of 
his own future relations to life ?" 

It was calmly said, with eyes fixed on those of the 
feverishly interested man across the table. 

" I believe you ! I believe every word you have 
said. You are behaving splendidly. Doing the 
right thing. The manly thing. I am proud of you. 
Proud to be your friend." 

" I have only given you a hint, Doctor. It 
would be folly for me to say more. Except one 
thing. I am learning more about that last thing I 
spoke of. The divine justice. I think we shall 
one day discover that that is all right, Doctor. No 
miscalculation whatever. Don't imagine me to be 
complaining. Not a whimper. Only, I think you 
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will see why I prefer to be a hermit. The society 
of ladies is not very pleasant to a man like me." 

'* Exactly. I comprehend the situation per- 
fectly." 

And Esau wandered a little from the rigid truth, 
and the doctor did not comprehend the situation at 
all ; but it was just as well, perhaps, and the end 
of it was an understanding that after Veronica's re- 
turn the doctor should have his games as before, 
but in Esau's library instead of the one they were 
now sitting in. 

There was a load lifted from Hardery's mind 
when he reached his den that night ; but the man 
he had left was still sitting by his table, vacantly 
striving to arrange the chessmen upon a large sec- 
tional plate of the human brain. 

'* What a history he must have had. How 
much of it ought I to tell Veronica?" 

That was a question he should have settled quite 
definitely, but which continued to puzzle him at 
times until his failure to have solved it produced 
consequences of a peculiar character. 

Jim Lawrence and Lester Mott made the very 
best of their holidays ; but the time came only 
too speedily for them to return to their books. 

With every one of those days that passed, how- 
ever, Mrs. Lawrence found herself more attached 
to her young guest, and more and more in doubt as 
to the precise kind of minister he would make, even 
after time and responsibility should have had a fair 
chance at him, and sobered him down. 

As for Dor — 
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** Do I Kke him ? Why, how can you ask ? I 
never met anybody else I liked so well. I do hope 
he'll keep his promise to visit us next summer. We 
can have a very much better time then." 

Not even in saying good-by to him did a shadow 
of unwholesome ** sentiment" creep to the surface 
of either of those two thoroughly healthy natures. 

Dor's mother had been unintentionally on the 
lookout, and she knew. She was glad of it, and 
yet, when she tried to express as much to the burly 
deacon, he blurted out, 

"Young Mott? Dor? Why, mother, I was 
thinking of that the other day. I don't know as I 
can put my finger on any other young man just 
now — " 

'* I didn't mean as much as that. I don't 
know — " 

" No more do I ; but he can come visiting at my 
house just as often as he pleases^ if it pleases 
Dor." 

** Father, it pleases me too." 

But the thoughts of the old people had travelled 
miles and miles ahead of any which had yet pene- 
trated the maiden brain of their sunny-faced 
daughter. 

She could not have spoken of him so unreserved- 
ly otherwise. 

Veronica's stay in town was of an uncertain du- 
ration from the first ; but she owed its somewhat 
untimely cutting off to the necessity she was under 
of returning the visit of Mrs. Mary Peabody. 

She could have enjoyed herself there very much 
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with Mary and the children, but for an unexpected 
and aggravating invasion of " Grandpa Nain." 

He came, he saw, and he was so determined to 
conquer that even his own daughter could not be 
altogether blind to Veronica's annoyance, and in- 
terposed but a feeble resistance to her declaration 
that it was time for her to go back to Pekin, and 
look out for her father. 

The professor himself knew nothing of it until 
after she had gone, and he was thereby deprived of 
an opportunity for offering his own services as her 
escort for the home trip. 

It was a sore disappointment to ** Grandpa 
Nain ;" but Veronica reached her father's house 
just in time to sit down with him to a hasty supper 
he was taking before setting out on an important 
professional expedition. 

It was natural that he should question her as to 
the goings-on in town, and should listen to her an- 
swers in a way that prevented her approaching a 
topic which was on her tongue's end. 

She did so wish to ask if he had seen Esau Har- 
dery, and he had been even more anxious to tell her 
something about him ; but it was not till he was 
actually putting on his overcoat that he came sud- 
denly out upon her with — 

** By the way, my dear, about our friend Har- 
dery— " 

*' What about him, father?" 

** Had a long talk with him. Strangest kind of 
an affair. I'll tell you all when I get back. He's 
a married man." 
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'* A married man !" 

*' Yes. Trouble with his wife, and all that sort 
of thing. More, too. Don't say a word about it, 
I must jump now. He won't come here any 
more." 

The doctor seized his hat, and dashed out of the 
house, little imagining what a remarkably defective 
and mischievously distorted impression he had left 
behind him as to the position of Esau's domestic 
affairs. 

"A married man. Quarrelled with his wife. 
Ran away from her. Hiding from her. Sulking 
in a comer." 

How the thoughts did come, and how they did 
blister and burn in coming, as Veronica wrestled 
with them, up there in the solitude of her own 
room during the next hour or so ! 

It is dreadful to have the veil of heroism, the 
cloak of romance stripped from the heroes of our 
romances. To have our demi-gods step down from 
their pedestals before our very eyes, and become 
even less than other men. 

But the bitter feeling which came swelling up in 
the heart of Veronica Edgerton would have had 
less wormwood in it, and it need not have brought 
so hot a color to her cheeks, if she could have 
divested her mind of its one most humiliating 
memory. 

It was not that she should have been so deeply 
indebted to such a man. Over that she had had 
no control. 

But that moment in the parlor, when she told 
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him of her discovery, and when she saw, or thought 
she saw, that he had dared ! And he a married 
man with a deserted wife — he, to look in her face 
like that — could he have imagined that she — for 
one moment ? The thought of it had a suffocating 
power, and it seemed to her as if all men were be- 
coming hateful and contemptible to her, for his 
sake. She was indeed glad that she should never 
see him again. That he would never so much as 
cross her threshold. 

How should she have known of his ignorance of 
her return from town, or that he had promised the 
doctor a game that evening ? If . she had, she 
would also have known that the servant would show 
him at once into the library, and that he would sit 
down and wait for her father's return, unless the 
latter should prove to be too long delayed. On 
such occasions, heretofore, she had several times 
gone down to help him while away the time, and 
had been charmed with his grave, respectful cour- 
tesy not less than with his rare conversational 
powers. 

Now she would have sent for the things she had 
left there, instead of going for them. 
. As it was, the very vehemence of her internal 
tumult added rapidity to her movements, and she 
swept into that room with an abruptness which 
precluded an instantaneous retreat. 

There he sat by the table with the board and 
men before him, and Veronica's thought could take 
form in : 

" That's what he's fit for. A trifler like him. 
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A man who has quarrelled with his wife, and run 
away from her/' 

It must have been on her face when he suddenly 
looked up. That and a full expression of her other 
feelings. 

•' Miss Edgerton !" 

••Mr. Hardery— " 

The surprise in his tone told her that the meet- 
ing was unexpected to him also ; but the dry, 
repellent scorn in her own was a surprise even to 
herself. 

** I understand. Miss Edgerton. Your father has 
informed you. Be good enough, please, to tell 
^him that I called." 

Could this be the man she had been thinking 
about ? This the cowardly vagabond who was sulk- 
ing away from his wife ? 

As he rose to his feet, and as he spoke, he 
seemed to be visibly expanding, growing taller 
before her eyes, and the lofty look which followed 
the flash of sharp, quickly smothered pain was fill- 
ing and flushing itself now with a kind of sad, 
heroic gladness. 

She could not read the thought in his heart. 

" I was mistaken about her, then. I am the 
only one to suffer. I have done her no harm at 
all." 

Her flash of angry contempt had been a balm of 
Gilead to him, and in a moment more she began to 
understand it ; but he had gone. So quickly that 
he almost seemed to have vanished. 

He had gone ; but, as she stood there by the ta- 
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ble, she seemed to see him yet — a grand, heroic 
presence, receding further and further, and gazing 
at her with that unselfish smile of relief, the true 
meaning of which was growing so clear to her. 

"A married man. Yes, but what more do I 
know ? What fault have I to find with him ? A 
look ? I surprised him into that. I owe him more 
than my life, and I have judged him without a 
hearing, and condemned him. He will surely stay 
away now. Why did not father tell me more ?" 

Esau stopped a moment, on his way home, to talk 
with Binns, and when he found himself once more 
in front of his fireplace he lit a cigar, dropped into 
an easy arm-chair, and picked up a book. 

"I've only my own load to carry," he said, in a 
loud and cheery voice. ** I'm used to having that 
a heavy one." 

And then, as if some sort of exhilaration were 
passing away, his head sank lower and lower, the 
book dropped on the floor, and he muttered 
hoarsely : 

** It might have been. It is too late now. I 
am shut out from all that, forever and ever, but it 
might have been. What have I done that all this 
should come upon me ?" 

Dr. Edgerton's return home was a late one that 
night, and his daughter had long since retired ; but 
she heard him come in, for sleep had been as far 
from her as from Esau himself, in his lonely arm- 
chair. 

When Veronica came to the breakfast-table, how- 
ever, almost the first words were : 
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" Hardery was here last evening. Did you see 
him?" 

" Only a moment. He barely spoke to me, and 
hurried away." 

" Of course. I must go, and see him this very 
evening. I wouldn't for anything have him think 
I have a worse opinion of him." 

" On account of what, father?" 

" Of what he told me. I suppose I've no right to 
tell you all of it. I may learn more myself. So 
far as I can understand, he has been dreadfully 
sinned against. Made mistakes, perhaps. Most 
of us do. But he's done as nearly right as he could, 
as far as I can judge. Most interesting man." 

" He will not call here again ?" 

** I think not. He dislikes woman's company, 
and I can't blame him. Only it puzzles me how 
any woman could be such a fool as to throw away 
a man like him." 

Some such question was at that very moment 
agitating the mind of his daughter ; but it was 
easier to sip her coffee than to make any verbal 
comment. 

And that night, when the doctor returned from 
his visit to the stone house on the hill, Veronica 
was waiting for him like a very good daughter, and 
was willing to listen to all he had to say of the 
hermit's peculiar snuggery. 

** He is a man of even wider culture than I had 
thought, Veronica ; but there's one thing more I 
must tell you." 

** What is that, father ?" 
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" There are two swords hanging over his mantel, 
and the shoulder-straps of an army colonel — ■' 

" A colonel in the army ?** 

" And the swords are tied with a sash, and on 
that there are great stains — of blood, dear. He did 
not win his rank in the Home Guards. He was a 
soldier." 

" He must have been a good one. I don't be- 
lieve he ever ran away from anything !" 

There was more in that than met the doctor's 
hearing ; but he exclaimed : 

" Run away ? Esau Hardery run away ? He 
was a leader ! Think of that splendid figure of his, 
springing forward in front of a line of stormers ! 
He is the kind of man other men follow over every- 
thing." 

She could see him, as she looked in her father's 
kindling face. She could hear his voice shouting for 
his men-^the same voice which had cleft through the 
horror and the darkness of that night on the south 
road, when those two devils went down, down be- 
fore him. And this was the man she had sent away 
with such contempt for him on her face and in her 
voice ! 

It was as well, perhaps ; but it was not by any 
means a pleasant thing to think of. 

And after that the doctor's visits to Hardery's 
patch were neither few nor far between ; but the her- 
mit was even more infrequently seen in the village. 

When he came he was invariably well dressed ; 
but Binns and Elder Lockerman watched in vain 
for his reappearance in "our sanctuary." And 
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that, too, even after he had commissioned the 
blacksmith to subscribe for him to the elder's 
salary, and had paid his subscription, and so en- 
rolled himself among the orthodox and respectable 
" payin' congregation," 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE CHANGES THAT WERE SURE TO COME. 

However long and hard a winter may be, the 
time for its breaking up must surely come. And 
there is nothing on earth more dismal than the 
breaking up of a hard winter unless it may be that 
of a hard and frosty life. 

Steady weather had been maintained, up to the 
very verge of the final thaw. There had not been 
a longer time of good sleighing in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. 

" It's been a good thing for haulin'," remarked 
Binns to Elder Lockerman, a few weeks after 
Christmas ; " but it's been a little rough on the 
sanctuary. We can't have no revival this winter. 
Sech a season as this is bad for religion, and it's 
jest death on the doctors." 

" Now, Mr. Binns, that matter has frequently 
been under prayerful consideration — " 

" I know it has, Elder, and I agree with the dea- 
cons and the trustees, and the heft of the brethren 
and sisters. It wouldn't ha' worked, nohow. First, 
there was the craps, and then came Thanksgivin', 
and your donation, and Christmas, and New Year's, 
and nobody a dyin', and awful good sleighin', and 
high prices for all kinds o' farm projuice. It's too 
late now. Elder. Spring plowin' 'd come along be- 
fore we could more'n git the thing a goin'." 
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Binns was but repeating, in a somewhat modified 
form, the arguments which had carried the day 
against the few advocates of " a season of special 
effort," and the elder had to give it up. 

And so the thaw came to the snow and ice, 
though not to the hearts of the people of the val, 
ley, and a great rain came with it. 

Esau was a little anxious about his pond and fish 
for a day or two, so fierce a torrent came down 
through the ravine ; but his barrier had been well 
made, and it stood the pressure, and his fish wisely 
bestowed themselves below the perils of the rushing 
surface. 

Job Gorham's troubles were a little more serious, 
and there was one doubtful afternoon, when half 
the population of Pekin was gathered in the vicinity 
of the mill, as Binns expressed it, " To see it go if 
it was a goin', and to see it stay if it was a goin' to 
stay." 

Even Elder Lockerman came over to show his 
interest in an affair of so much importance to the 
community, and there was no escape for him from 
his tormentor after he reached the spot. Not even 
although he surrounded himself with a body-guard 
of Job and Jerusha Gorham and other pillars of 
the church. 

" Tell ye what, Elder, that 'ere pond makes me 
think of our sanctuary." 

" I fail to see the resemblance, Mr. Binns ; but I 
hope, for Brother Gorham *s sake, that the dam will 
stand the pressure." 

'* That's it. Elder. That's it. We was wise 
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about our revival. There's danger in too big a 
freshet. There might come one, some day, that 
would carry off our dam, way down stream, and 
where'd we be then, I'd like to know?*' 

** Ain't you ashamed, Mr. Binns?" exclaimed 
Jerusha, **to stand there and swear, right before 
the elder?" 

" Swear? Me swear? Why, Jerushy, I wouldn't 
speak a word I hadn't heard the elder use right in 
the pulpit." 

The dam held its own, as it had done through 
many another rush of waters, and there came 
another long rain, and when it ceased the brown 
fields began to appear, and the hard winter was 
among the things of the past. 

Not only in the east and among the eagerly wait- 
ing masters of the plough and harrow ; but, weeks 
earlier, in the now sunny streets of the south-lying 
western city. 

Those had been trying weeks, one after another, 
to Mrs. Ramier. Not another sign had been made 
by her fugitive husband, and the Ponsard mansion 
had grown daily more and more like a great prison, 
in which the social requirements of her bereaved 
condition were shutting her up from the very light 
of life. 

Not that the watchful eyes of Mrs. Lasalle and 
her other friends had been able to pick a flaw in her 
management. Even Eugene, with all his morbidly 
jealous oversight of whatever went on under his 
own roof, could not say that his sister had not con- 
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ducted herself with admirable poise and perfect 
propriety. 

She had chafed in her fetters^ nevertheless, and 
she had not utterly robbed herself of the society 
and consolation of her friends. Of her friend. 

She could not have done that altogether, and 
she told him so in those meetings which had to be 
planned so carefully. 

Their very secrecy gave them a thousandfold the 
charm of even an open reception of him in the 
home of which she was now the undisputed mistress. 

She and Society, that is to say. 

She knew, too, so far as danger might be con- 
cerned, that social position has an elasticity of its 
own, and in skilful hands can be made to stretch 
and stretch, like an india-rubber band ; but she re- 
quired at last to be warned by Mr. Cardwell him- 
self that such elasticity had its limits, and that, once 
they are reached, the snap and recoil are terrific. 

He was a wise counsellor in that, and he was 
wisely looking to the future. He was wealthy, his 
own position was good, it would be improved by an 
alliance with the heiress of half the Ponsard estates, 
a beautiful lady of great accomplishments and of 
stainless name, whom he loved as he did Mrs, 
Ramier. 

But it might have been possible, and he felt it 
dimly for all those attractions to be seriously im- 
paired even in his eyes. At all events, it was worth 
his while to have a supervisory care of what might 
yet become his own. 

And Camilla ? 
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She would hardly have believed herself capable 
of such a feeling as was latterly taking possession 
of her. So fierce and masterful, so absorbing. So 
nearly counterfeiting the madness of all she had 
heard or read concerning " love." 

Because, indeed, it was love which had come to 
her, and in one of the most dangerous forms of that 
tremendous passion. 

Can selfish hearts love ? 

None more so. The more complete and measure- 
less their idolatry of self, the more slavish is the 
bondage they enter into, when they transfer ** self" 
into the persons of other human beings, and in 
those new shrines worship not those others, but 
themselves. It is the most successful and destruc- 
tive of the devil's countless delusions, as the annals 
of the self-adoring human race too plainly prove. 

With the opening of the flowers and the coming 
of bright days the bonds of mourning etiquette re- 
laxed a little — enough for an easier breath or two ; 
but Mrs. Ramier did but draw in greater impa- 
tience, for they whispered to her of the long, fair 
summer to come, and the freedom of it, somewhere 
nearer the rising sun. Dreams came to her, by day 
and by night, oiF the moonlight on long sea-beaches ; 
of boats that floated over dancing waves ; of quiet 
rural nooks where Society came not, and where no 
eyes which could recognize her should inquire with 
whom she might be walking. 

It is an exceedingly natural thing for a convict to 
nurse a desire for an escape from prison. 

Sunnier grew the days, and Esau Hardery could 
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fight his inner warfare all the better, now that he 
could resume his desperate agricultural activity. 
His trees and vines were doing well. His garden, 
startled the village by its extent and variety. He 
was even doing something ** under glass,*' and the 
wonder was how he found time and work for it alL 

Mainly, perhaps, by giving it all the time and 
work there was. 

** Do you think you'll make it pay ?" asked Dea- 
con Lawrence, leaning over the fence. 

" Not this year. Takes time, you know. But 
there'll be something worth while, even this year." 

** I should say there would. If my farm was 
under that kind of cultivation, I'd be a rich man." 

" There wouldn't need to be so many other farms 
in the valley." 

That was early in May, and it was a week later 
that Dr. Edgerton made a point of driving out the 
hill road with his daughter. 

** What a place he has made of it, Veronica !" 

** It is wonderful ! Why, he has made a lawn in 
front, down to the fence. What a place for 
croquet." 

'* Not this year, perhaps ; but it will be when 
the sward is well set." 

*' Flower-beds and shrubbery. And for a lonely 
man, too. 

' ' Signs of health, my dear. Misanthropy doesn't 
go in for that sort of thing. There he is, coming 
out of the woods." 

"Drive on, father!" 

Esau had a load of beanpoles on his shoulders. 
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and may not have seen them ; but they drove on, 
for the doctor remembered that the hermit disliked 
ladies. 

He had not so much as entered Mrs. Lawrence's 
door since winter, and she had been compelled to 
send over the various evangelical publications she 
had from time to time selected for his spiritual im- 
provement. And he, in turn, had been neighborly 
with his fattest pigeons and his very earliest green 
peas. 

Dor had kept closer watch of her neighbor than 
was possible for people in the village, and he had a 
value of his own for her. He still helped her 
materially in penning her frequent epistles to Les- 
ter Mott, and the young theologian was enabled 
to maintain a pretty close acquaintance with the 
doings on Hardery's patch. He was also stimu- 
lated to a more earnest and hopeful anticipation of 
the ** summer vacation," which had seemed so far 
away when he left Pekin. 

.He had always enjoyed the summer, having sun- 
shine within him to correspond with any amount 
and degree of sunshine without ; but it seemed to 
him as if that summer to come must be something 
golden. The more he thought of it, the more a 
sort of glory gathered over it, till it confused him a 
little, and he was willing to let his daily tasks come 
between, in the manner of a protecting haze that 
should keep his eyes from being too much dazzled. 

Even as it was, he somehow failed to see a 
shadow of seriousness that was creeping from day 
to day over the face of James Lawrence. 
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Not a shadow of physical ill-health, for Jim was a 
model of bodily soundness. Not discontent, for he 
was cheerful enough, and he was studying more 
faithfully than ever. 

Doubt ? Perhaps, if to think and question is to 
doubt. 

If it is " doubt," when we begin to put in words 
what is already and always has been a very positive 
fact — the " fact" that we have been ignorantly lying 
to ourselves about a great many things. Declaring 
that we " believed," when we simply had no notion 
whatever concerning them, and were merely able to 
repeat, unfalteringly, the formulas in which other 
men had tried to express^ their own notions. That 
was what was the matter with Jim, and Lester Mott 
had too much of the summer-to-come in his eyes 
to see that there was anything out of the way. 

Men often say, " I doubt it," when what they 
should say is : 

" I haven't a glimmer of what you mean. I 
don't believe you have, either." 

May melts into June, with a daily increase of that 
beauty over which the loving sun lingers longer and 
longer each day, and to which he comes back earlier 
and earlier each morning. 

Even the little old farm, to which Mrs. Harro- 
bin's title had been found so good by some of the 
late deacon's creditors, had gradually taken on a 
smile of prosperity. Binns himself had ransacked 
the valley till he found and brought to the widow a 
vigorous and trusty young married couple, who 
were glad to undertake the farm ** on shares," and 
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relieve her of everything but a healthful allowance 
of household duty. As for her, there was not a 
more smiling face to be found in or out of the 
" sanctuary/' a fact which, as some of the sisters 
frankly declared, hardly accorded with their idea of 
what ought to be the outward adornment of a truly 
pious soul in affliction. 

" She ain't bowed down a bit," said one of them 
to Binns. " It almost looks as if she'd forgot the 
deacon a' ready." 

**The deacon? Yes, I know. You mean old 
Harrobin. No, she hain't forgot him. That farm 
of hers '11 keep one a heap easier* n it would two. 
He never paid no board while he lived with her." 

" Board ? He was her husband !" 

" So he was ! Kinder. I'd forgot that. So did 
he, most of the time." 

There was very little comfort to be obtained from 
Binns on such a subject as that ; but he could talk 
for half an hour at a time of the miracle being 
worked on'Hardery's patch. 

"Grapes?" he exclaimed to a farmer whom he 
had somewhat astounded by his recital. " Yes, sir, 
he'll have grapes this year. It'll be pineapples 
next. It wouldn't stir me a peg to find cocoanuts 
on them oaks of his'n next fall. Some of his fisK 
are lay in' eggs, too." 

" Sho ! Nonsense ! I'll drive by there on. my 
way home." 

The long days followed one another more and 
more bountifully and more slowly ; but they 
brought summer heat with them. 
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Very early and unusually warm was the coming 
of that summer to the busy streets of the city in 
the west, and it seemed to Mrs. Ramier that she 
had never before so felt the effects of the increasing 
heat. 

** I'm not drooping, " she said to her reflected self 
in her mirror. ** I never looked better. I must not 
forget how much I have been through. Sick ? No 
indeed. Perfect health. It's only the weather. I 
must go east. It will be cooler there. Oh, no, 
never — it cannot be that !" 

"That!" What was " that" ? 

She would not have answered that question for a 
fortune. Not even to Mr. Cardwell. Least of all 
to Eugene or Uncle Madison. But there was a 
formless phantom from which she steadily averted 
her eyes, and on which she forbade her thoughts to 
dwell ; but whose noiseless feet were never far be- 
hind her. It never spoke, it did not even touch 
her ; but now and then it seemed to have a strange 
power of making her look into the future — into all 
the "world" of her love and hope, and possible 
possession — and to see more clearly than ever how 
desirable it was, how fair, how fascinating, and with 
what an idolatrous longing her whole soul clung 
to it. 

There was no form in all that " world" which did 
not in some way mirror herself. No voice which 
did not repeat to her the craving, pleading tone, 
with which her own claimed all that rich inheritance 
of earthly happiness. 

" It is mine. I will have it Have it all. It 
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cannot be taken away from me. No, I must not 
think. That would be dangerous for me. It will 
not do for any of us Ponsards to think too much. 
That was what killed my father." 

If thought or any other thing were preying upon 
Camilla, she bore no tokens of it in her face, and it 
was on her brother's behalf that Uncle Madison 
found himself becoming anxious. 

" I must speak to him," he said to his brother 
directors. " He's worked harder than ever since 
his father's death. That told on him. It won't 
do. We must give him a long furlough through 
the hot weather. He can shut up his house if he 
wants to. Mrs. Ramier's going soon. I don't 
blame her, she needs it." 

The directors assented as with one voice, for 
they had not failed to notice the changed appear- 
ance of their much-honored and trusted cashier, 
and when he almost gruffly declined the proffered 
furlough they were quite prepared to insist upon it. 

A lonely time he must have had, too, they all 
thought, after Mrs. Ramier's departure, with that 
great, sombre old mansion all to himself. 

They did not know how much pleasanter he 
found it, or how he now and then spent his entire 
evening at home in the parlors, instead of in the 
retirement of his own room. 

They knew' as little of that as they did of the 
true cause of Eugene's increasing depression. 

" Hypocrite. Whited sepulchre. Robber. 
Traitor. Judas. Thief." 

Ugly words for a man to use, as he paced up 
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and down his own drawing-room. Could Eugene 
have been applying them to — well, to his absent 
brother-in-law ? 

The man who should merit them all, and be fully 
aware of it, might well find his spirits somewhat 
depressed and his very head inclined to droop a 
little. 

Mrs. Ramier's own departure had been talked 
about for so long a time beforehand that it occa- 
sioned hardly a ripple when it came. Especially 
as it was one of those things of which Society could 
most cordially approve. 

** I wish I knew where she is going," said Mrs. 
Laura Lasalle. " All I can hear is that she means 
to avoid the more fashionable resorts." 

" Of course, my dear Mrs. Lasalle. A woman 
of her good taste. We have a perfect right to ex- 
pect that of her. And she will enjoy it all the 
more." 

Undoubtedly, and Uncle Madison said the same 
thing to Eugene when he came back with re- 
doubled energy to the business of getting that ob- 
stinate young man out of town. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HOW A GREAT STORM CAME IN A PERFECT SUM- 
MER DAY. 

* Growing time !" 

That indescribable season when the sense of in- 
creasing and expanding life radiates into the souls 
of men and women from the organic life around 
them, under the warm rays of the life-giving sun. 

The unconscious influx becomes overpowering 
at times, and, if we can, we throw aside our imple- 
ments of toil, as Esau Hardery did his one day, 
an hour or so before the noon shadow justified him 
in so doing. 

** I can't. It's too beautiful for anything. I 
believe I'll take a stroll through the village." 

He was more careful of his appearance now than 
he once had been ; but a change of boots, a Panama 
hat for the battered straw, a linen coat, and he was 
"well enough" in case he should meet his neigh- 
bors. He did not know, indeed, how very well he 
was looking, or to what an extent the old, bitter, 
gloomy expression had been worked away from his 
countenance, during those long months of thought 
and toil. No child need have run away now from 
the tall, dark, handsome man. 

A lovely June day, with a suggestion that July 
would come in due time, and the elm-and-maple- 
shadowed streets of the village had never appeared 
to greater advantage. 
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A little earlier than that, a pair of handsome 
bays, with a light carriage behind them, had been 
driven rapidly up to the door of the village tavern, 
and the tavern hostler took the fast trotters around 
to the bam for a rub and a ** bait," after the car- 
riage was empty. A gentleman and a lady in plain 
but unmistakably elegant travelling costume, and 
they at once walked in, but not before it had been 
noted that he was a " fine-looking man" and that 
she, '* Well, boys, I tell you what, she's jest a 
beauty, she is." 

The dingy tavern parlor could hardly be called 
cool that day, and the lady's face had a flushed 
and uneasy expression. 

** You are not well to-day, Camilla? You have 
over-exerted yourself. Will you not go to a room 
and lie down?" 

" Do I look so ? No, George, dear. I am per- 
fectly well." 

*' I have ordered refreshments ; but I fear they 
won't be ready right away." 

" Not in such a place. I can't stay here. It is 
stifling—" 

** The village is lovely." 

" Do let us go for a walk, then, while they are 
making ready. Anything but sitting here." 

Not fretful. Not at all petulant. She had re- 
turned his look of affectionate solicitude with one 
ten times more intense. 

She had not removed her hat, and in a moment 
more they were walking down the village street, out 
past the residence of Dr. Edgerton. 
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It was a well-bred and mannerly community ; but 
they met no pair of eyes that did not turn to look 
after them, and wonder at the marvellous beauty of 
the strange lady. 

Of the earth, earthy ; but George Cardwell 
thought it had never been more brilliant, more 
exquisite, as he momentarily turned his head to 
catch swift, passionate glimpses of it, and to meet 
the glances which were thrilling him through and 
through. 

" How beautiful it is, George. Seems to me the 
world grows lovelier and sweeter all the time. Ever 
since I learned what happiness there could be in 
it." 

" Camilla ! Darling ! What would life be worth 
to me without you ?'* 

** Life, George ? Life ? Oh, how I cling to life ! 
So beautiful — it is so beautiful !" 

She looked like an embodiment of human life, 
beauty and all, as he looked upon her, and all the 
earth and all the future seemed to bloom before 
them with a promise of perpetual summer, radiant, 
and crowned with flowers. 

But there came a sadness through that golden 
half hour. 

Or was it that Mrs. Ramier was a little fatigued, 
when they reached the end of the sidewalk and 
looked out upon the fields of waving grain ? 

'* Let us return now, dear.** 

"Are you tired? I think lunch will be ready. 
Are you not well ?" 

** Not tired. Perfectly well ; and O so happy !" 
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Esau Hardery's walk had been a listless and 
lounging one, with hardly more than a passing 
word to an acquaintance here and there. 

Binns had seen him across the street, and had 
remarked from his smithy door : 

" Saw Hardery loafin' ? Right in the middle of 
the day. This won't ever do. And the fish to hoe 
and the pigeons to weed. But he'll know that 
there sidewalk when he meets it again." 

For Esau was melting into a sort of golden 
** study," under the mingled sunshine and shadow, 
and his eyes were on the ground as he walked. 

Aimlessly onward, nor did he look up, until some- 
thing within told him he was in front of a well- 
known gate, leading to a large, white house. 

If then his sudden upward glance had in it a hope 
of seeing a face on the piazza or at a window, it 
was disappointed, although the face was there. 
There were others nearer. 

A lady and a gentleman, right in front of him, 
by the gate, and the lady was gazing upon him 
with a look in which all human terror seemed in- 
stantly to have been concentrated and frozen. 

" George ! Save me ! O it is he ! Do you not 
see him ? Colonel Ramier ! O God, my husband !" 

The last of the swiftly spoken, convulsive utter- 
ances burst from her lips as she sank motionlessly 
to the earth. 

For a moment Esau stood as if rooted to the 
spot ; but the form of a man was kneeling now by 
the prostrate lady, and he sprang forward with up- 
lifted arm. 
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The face of the kneeling man turned unflinching- 
ly to his. 

" Strike if you will. You have killed her 1" 

** George Card well !" 

*' This is my right now. Not yours. I love her. 
You never did. You deserted her !" 

"Villain!" 

But the uplifted hand fell slowly till it covered his 
eyes, and no blow was struck. 

The gate had opened at their side. 

" Bring her right in. Into my house. I am Dr. 
Edgerton." 

"I'll believe in a Providence after this/' mut- 
tered Cardwell, as he rose to his feet with the form 
of Mrs. Ramier in his arms. 

"Mr. Hardery? That you? Do you know 
them?" 

" Dr. Edgerton, that woman is my wife — " 

" Your wife ? Come right in. I insist upon it." 

" No—" 

" You must. You shall. But tell me first, if you 
can — ^this attack ? Nature of it ?" 

" Heart disease. Hereditary." 

" I thought as much. Glad of a hint, though. 
Come in." 

A man in a dream yields to compulsion more 
easily than when he is awake, and Esau silently 
obeyed. 

Cardwell had not hesitated, and he had been 
dimly aware of a white-robed being that met him 
on the threshold, and led the way before him to the 
ample room next to the parlor, where he could lay 
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his beautiful, terrible burden on the bed, and sink 
on his now trembling knees beside it. 

Dr. Edgerton was all the physician, in spite of 
the excitement into which he had been thrown by 
the words of Esau Hardery ; for the case before 
him was undoubtedly one of peculiar interest, and in 
the line of which he had almost made a specialty. 

" Is there any hope, father?" 

" None whatever, my dear. She may rally a lit- 
tle. Splendid physique. Great vitality. Surely 
fatal, however. Forty-eight hours." 

He had not ceased his rapid and skilful explora- 
tion of the symptoms, and Veronica's question had 
been the one which those two men would have 
asked, if either could have mastered his tongue to 
do so. 

Cardwell rose to his feet, and even the doctor 
pitied him, as he looked upon the strong working 
of his manly features. 

** I will leave her in your care. Doctor. There 
is no telegraph in a village like this ?" 
.** None nearer than town." 

" Colonel Ramier, I am going to telegraph Eu- 
gene and Mr. Madison. I shall come back here — 
if you murder me !" 

He strode swiftly from the house, and in a few 
minutes more was driving out of the village at a 
rate which boded no good to the future usefulness 
of his fast-trotting span. 

" I did wrong to come in. Doctor. She had for- 
feited all claim upon me. I make none on her." 

And Esau, too, was gone. 
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** What does it mean, father?" 

'* Mean, my dear ? That is his wife. It was her 
sudden meeting with him, I suppose, which brought 
on this attack/' 

*' He called Mr. Hardery Colonel Ramier, father. 
Did you not hear him T* 

" I did, Veronica. I shouldn't wonder if a good 
many things were in a fair way to be unravelled." 

** But, father, I must have some one to help me. 
To watch — " 

** I understand. Send for Mrs. Harrobin at once. 
She'll come. Couldn't possibly do better." 

Pat and the buggy were despatched for the 
widow ; but all she knew, even after her arrival, was 
that the invalid lady was an entire stranger, whose 
friends had been sent for. It was quite enough, 
coupled with the glad opportunity of obliging Ve- 
ronica and her father. 

George Cardwell was hardly out of town before 
the whole village was in a blaze of sudden excite- 
ment over the knowledge of what had happened. 
Even to the fact that Mrs. Harrobin had been sent 
for. In such a community nobody thinks of wait- 
ing for the evening papers before learning the 
news ; but it was not till the deacon came home to 
supper that it reached Dor and her mother. 

** I am glad Mrs. Harrobin is to be there," said 
Mrs. Lawrence ; ** but we must look in to-morrow." 

"On Veronica's account, then," remarked the 
deacon. " Dr. Edgerton says the strange lady will 
probably never speak again." 

The hour of time the earth loses or saves each 
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day while the sun seems to travel a thousand miles 
toward the west and the headlong speed with 
which Mr. Cardwell drove were both of impor- 
tance that day. 

It was barely the middle of the afternoon, and 
Eugene Ponsard and Uncle Madison were sitting by 
the table in the bank parlor. 

** Now, Eugene, don't be so confoundedly ob- 
stinate. It's a settled matter. You've got to go, 
whether you like it or not. You're moping like a 
sick girl, and you're getting thinner and thinner, 
every day. I won't listen to another word of ob- 
jection." 

The door from the main room swung open and a 
clerk handed Eugene a telegram which he tore open 
and read, instead of replying to his uncle. 

** Eugene ! My dear boy, what's the mat- 
ter?" 

"Read that!" 

"Telegram! What is it? What? Eugene! 
Camilla — dying — Pekin — George Cardwell ? What 
can it mean ? It's impossible ! What business has 
he there?" 

" It's time you knew, Uncle Madison. I shall 
die myself if I don't tell you. Read, read again !" 

** I saw it — Colonel Ramier is there. Seems as 
if something had set my head on fire. I'm burn- 
ing up." 

He was changing swiftly from heat to shivering 
cold for a minute more, as he listened to the broken 
sentences, which fell from the lips of his nephew. 

" It's a lie, Eugene ! I don't believe a word of 
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it ! Come, come, my dear boy. I see. Fever. 
Out of your head. Don't speak, Eugene. I'll have 
a doctor here in a minute. Don't get up — please 
— Eugene — " 

" Uncle Madison, it's true ! We must take the 
next train east. I must." 

" Do you think I'd let you go alone ? The bank ? 
Damn the bank ! Damn everything ! I believe 
I'm going crazy, too." 

But the head of Eugene was bowed upon the ta- 
ble, and the old gentleman leaned over him as his 
own father might have done. 

" My dear boy, don't say any more now. Not 
till we're on the way. I must get out of this. Come, 
Eugene." 

There was good blood in the Ponsards, and the 
young man was on his feet in a moment. He even 
completed, with his uncle's help, such business ar- 
rangements as were required, and all the excuse 
they needed to leave behind them was the news of 
the sudden illness of Mrs. Ramier. 

The Magnum National Bank was an institution 
which could be run, a few days at least, by its other 
officers and its clerks. 

" It'll take fully two days, Eugene," said Uncle 
Madison, after they were seated in a palace car of 
the afternoon express. " Even with a fast train. 
But with a concern like this — did you ever know 
anything move so slowly in all your life ? Seems 
to me I could go faster on foot." 

He forgot whether he was going fast or slow be- 
fore he heard the end of the story his nephew had 
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to tell him ; but at the end of it he brought his 
hand fiercely down upon his knees. 

*' That'll do, Eugene. Never speak of it again. 
I don't believeit, and I won't believe it. Some 
horrible mistake, somewhere. You're out of your 
head now, my dear boy. Out of your head." 

And then, as he sank back on his seat, he added, 
in a low and musing tone : 

" So glad Ponsard is dead. So glad !" 

On dashed the lightning express, and there 
would be small chance for sleep coming to at least 
two of its passengers, as little as to some of the in- 
habitants, permanent and temporary, of the dis- 
turbed village of Pekin Four Comers. 

Cardwell had driven fast on his way to town, and 
he had set out on a similarly headlong return ; but 
with each succeeding mile he seemed more and 
more inclined to. let his over-driven trotters take 
their own gait. A good thing for them, if they 
were ever to do any more fast trotting. They 
came to a voluntary standstill when they reached 
the brow of the hill, and their driver could once 
more look down in the sunset light upon the valley 
and the village. 

He saw it all. He had admired it so with Ca- 
milla that very morning. She had thought it so 
beautiful, and he had seen it more through her 
eyes than his own. He was searching it now for 
one house, a large white house. That was it over 
there beyond the maples. 

It would be dark soon. The day was almost 
gone. 
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He made no sign with hand or voice, but the 
horses had given him time to look, and think, and 
feel, and had taken their breathing spell, and they 
once more went forward. 

Such a day it was that would so soon be gone — 
and what a night was that which must follow. 

The horses were left at the tavern, and Cardwell 
was met at the doctor's door by the stem face of 
the physician himself. 

"How is she?" 

" Unchanged. She may linger for days ; but 
there is no hope.". 

'*I must see her!" ) 

'* See her? Yes, I cannot forbid that; but I 
cannot permit you to remain." 

" By what right— " 

" This is my house, sir. Her husband is my per- 
sonal friend." 

"Your friend? He? The defaulter, forger, 
runaway ? He has imposed on you. You do not 
know him." 

** Perfectly well. Better than you do, I think. 
Walk in, now — and then — " 

Cardwell followed, in silence, to the door of that 
room. 

An elderly lady was sitting near the pillow, and 
he was vaguely conscious of a younger shadow at 
the foot of the bed. Could that be Camilla Ramier ? 
and, if so, could it be true that she was dying ? It 
was more like sleep ; for there was a deep flush on 
her face, and the white, soft curves of the pillow 
around it brought out its singular beauty in perfect 
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relief. Veronica's deft fingers had adjusted the 
rich folds of the glossy, raven hair, for the perfect 
ease of their owner. 

"His wife!" her thought had been, again and 
again. " And she did not love him. She was false 
to him. Did he ever love her ?" 

What was there in the exquisite face before her 
which seemed to answer : 

*** No, he never loved her." 

Mr. Cardwell looked for a full minute, and his 
parted lips were as if his breath had ceased ; but 
Dr. Edgerton laid his hand on his arm lightly 
but meaningly. 

** I must go ; I cannot even stay and watch by 
her. I will. I thank you, too, for her sake. God be 
more merciful to you than you are to me, this day." 

The doctor did not speak ; but he was compelled 
to strengthen his purpose with a thought of Esau 
Hardery, as he looked in the face of the suffering 
man before him. 

A swift, half-reeling movement to the bedside, a 
quick, passionate kiss dropped upon the unanswer- 
ing lips, and then Cardwell walked silently out of 
the house. His steps began quickly to recover their 
steadiness, however, and by the time he reached 
the tavern he was a clear-headed man of the world 
again, to the eyes of the world. 

He was even ready to give courteous and frank 
answers to curious questioners, and the village gos- 
sips were at once deprived of a little of the romance 
they had been exchanging among them. 

The gentleman who had been out driving with 
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Mrs. Ramier, before her fatal attack, was an old 
friend of her family, and had telegraphed for them 
at once. He would, of course, remain until their 
arrival. 

Meantime, as they were almost proud to be as- 
sured. Dr. Edgerton was in full charge of the case. 
He would call in counsel or not, as he might see fit. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

HOW LESTER MOTT WENT HOME TO SPEND THE 
SUMMER. 

The witchery of that June day smiled in among 
the brick quadrangles of the university town, as 
well as among the trees and green fields of Pekin 
valley. Such days are deadly enemies of books and 
of hard study. Our educational institutions do but 
skirmish with the vanguard of them for a few 
weeks, and then unanimously give the battle up as 
lost. 

The result would be vastly more disastrous 
were it not for such an annual display of strategical 
prudence. 

Vacation time was getting to be a thing of the 
near future now, and Jim Lawrence and his friend 
were bringing their plans for its enjoyment into 
something approaching completeness. 

There would be a grand time at his own home, 
of course, and James did not know, nor did any- 
body else, how large a part of Lester Mott*s summer 
dream hovered around the farm-house of Deacon 
Lawrence. Then, as they two were to be profes- 
sional fishers of men, there would be much fishing 
of another kind, and picnics and bathing. 

It was a mention of that at the close of their af- 
ternoon exercises which sent them with one mind 
out and along the bank of the broad, placid river, 
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whose waters flow at the side of that slumbrous 
home of science and instruction. 

It is a beautiful river, though low-banked and 
troubled daily by the mysterious advance and re- 
treat of what men call the tide. There are trees 
upon its borders, and many a sheltered, bush- 
guarded nook. 

Summer after summer had made James and his 
friend well acquainted with the ins and outs of their 
great, natural bathing-tub, and they wandered on 
until they reached a spot which seemed to combine 
in one the local advantages to be asked for. 

** Only a little while now, Jim, and we'll be free 
for the season." 

" A year ended, old fellow. Then one year more 
for you and two for me, and then — " 

** Then what?" 

**Our work, I suppose. If I'm ever to be fit 
for it." 

** Fit for it ? I don't understand you." 

** I do, then. You're fit for it now. You began 
it long ago." 

** If I were not fit for it now, and I won't say I 
am, would a diploma make me any more so ? What 
will that do for some men we know of?" 

** What will it do for me ? For nine out of every 
ten of the rest ? If I could do the kind of work 
you can !" 

" Mere 'prentice work, Jim — " 

** And the world needs work so much. Master 
work." 

"No, it doesn't. It's never had any since the 
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Master set our pattern for us, and went away. It's 
all 'prentice work here. I can't imagine the Fore- 
man of the shop leaving a workman down here in 
the foundry a day after he was prepared for better 
work." 

** Do you think there will be work over there ?'* 

*' Of course there will. Grand, glorious work. 
In the finishing-room." 

*' Now, Mott, do you know, I've been thinking 
lately—" 

** I know you have — " 

** And some things puzzle me. Death — " 

*' Hold up, Jim, don't bring out any skull and 
bones for me to look at. I got away from all that 
childish heathenism long ago." 

'* I know you have. Didn't you tell me, once, 
it seemed to you as if you had almost seen Him ? 
It's been troubling me — " 

" Don't let it, then. We'll both see Him in a 
little while. When our long vacation comes. 
There'll be a river, there, too, Jim. Don't you re- 
member?" 

He had been getting ready more rapidly than 
Jim's fit of thoughtfulness had permitted in his 
case, and now he stood on the bank for a mo- 
ment. 

** A river, broad and deep, Jim. Good-by. I'm 
going in." 

A splash, a glitter of bright drops in the light of 
the sinking sun, and then a curly head, a joyous 
face, a laugh with music in it, rising and sinking 
over the buoyant waves as the strong arms bore him 
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further and further from the shore. James hastened 
now, and in a minute he too stood on the bank. 

"There he is. 'Prentice work? I shall never 
to my dying day do the perfect work he has done 
already. What a crown that fellow will win ! 
Hello! What's that?" 

He had seen the head of his friend suddenly lift- 
ed. Then a hand. A cry — 

He could see nothing on the water now ; but he 
sprang in with a fierce bound, and the water foamed 
around him as he cleft his frantic way toward the 
spot from which that glory of brown curls had dis- 
appeared. 

James was a good swimmer ; but all in vain did 
he search, and dive, and shout. He was compelled, 
at last, to return and drag his weary limbs ashore, 
and dress, and go for a boat. 

It seemed as if his heart were heavy enough to 
sink one ; but there were a dozen busy soon, and 
the search went on. 

An hour later, on a bar of sand a mile or two 
below, the fishermen drew out to where the hot 
tears could fall upon the cold, white face, all that 
would ever again be seen of Lester Mott — this side 
of the gate through which the Master of the shop 
had called him to pass. 

** Not me — him !" said James. " I cannot un- 
derstand it. And the world needed him so. What 
will Dor say?" 

A mournful evening in and about the university 
and the seminary ; for the news flew fast, and it was 
curious how many light-hearted young men and 
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some old ones went at once to their own rooms on 
hearing it. Yes, and bolted their doors behind 
them, as if solemn company had come, with which 
they wished to be alone. 

A mournful evening, there ; but even more darkly 
strange in the little stone house at Hardery's patch. 

Esau had carefully attended to his duties on 
reaching home. He had even been more liberal 
than usual in his supplies to beast and bird and 
fish ; but he had spent hours of time among the 
rocks and trees, and when night came it cost him 
an especial effort to enter the door of his house. 

He lighted no lamp ; but he left the windows 
open, and the refreshing night wind came in through 
them with the shadows on its wings. 

" It has come," he said aloud, as he stood there 
in his inner room in the dark. ** Come in a shape 
I never dreamed of. Eugene will be here, too, and 
Uncle Madison. I will not avoid them, whatever 
may be the consequences. Why should I ?" 

" If I had hidden in any other corner of the 
earth, would He have sent her there ? And sent 
George Cardwell with her? Would my dishonor 
and my destruction have followed me to any and 
every hiding-place ? It has found me here. I will 
not try to escape. What then ? Shall I fly from 
them ? Not by a footstep ?" 

It took a long hour of gloom for him to say all 
that, and other hours went by ; for dishonor and 
destruction had not arrived unaccompanied. They 
had brought with them bitter memories as well as 
present pain, and the threat of evil to come. They 
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had entered, moreover, the one house of all on earth 
from which he would have had them keep away. 

What wonder if Revenge and Hate came also in 
such grisly company? A long, an awful night 
struggle with those mocking visitors, without a ray 
of light to fight by or the voice of a counselling 
friend. He would, at last, have been glad of such 
a thing as that, in spite of all his jealous pride and 
bitter self-reliance. 

" I have not one in the world. Not a man in 
whose face I can look, and ask what I ought to do. 
Whether I should slay him or not." 

There had been one with him, truly, not a friend, 
whose mocking voice had been whispering to him 
of his shame and suffering and his ruin, and calling 
aloud for blood. 

" I wish I could see young Mott ! I'd ask him, 
boy as he is. That was where he sat, that evening. 
Seems to me I can see him now. What a face he 
had ! What would he do if he were in my place ? 
No need to ask. He would forgive them. No — 
not that exactly. He would not have anything to 
forgfive. I can see it in his face now. He would 
pity them. He would be ready to die for them if 
need should be, in spite of all. Die for them ! 
That was done once. Father in heaven ! I have 
not been looking in the face of Lester Mott ! 
It is the other Face he told me of. Mott could 
not have advised me as he has been doing if he had 
not seen that Other." 

When the morning light crept in at the windows' 
of the stone house, it fell upon the sleeping face of a 
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man on the lounge, as peaceful as an infant's. Lit- 
tle he guessed, though, how different a morning light 
had risen on the other face to which he had turned 
in his inner thought and his utter need, the night 
before ; but it was the same light, after all, whose 
very reflection and the memory of it had been so 
revealing a teacher of forgiveness. 

In spite of all its gay June sunshine, that was a 
sombre day at the house of Dr. Edgerton. 

He himself was but little called away by his other 
patients, and remained in nearly constant attend- 
ance upon the very interesting case under his own 
roof. 

The morning had nearly gone by when he stepped 
quickly back from the window by which he had 
been standing — in a way which looked very much as 
if he were watching for somebody — and said to 
Veronica : 

"You and Mrs. Harrobin go into the library, 
please. I will call you when it is time for you to 
come in again." 

Veronica's eyes inquired, " Is he coming ?" 

And her father's quiet nod to her replied, 

** Yes. There should be no witnesses." 

Mrs. Harrobin would not have dreamed of asking 
an explanation ; and the doctor was alone when 
Esau Hardery came in. 

'* Any change?" 

" Very slight. Her life hangs by a thread. It 
may break at any time." 

It had not broken yet. It had been almost too 
weak for suffering ; but Mrs. Ramier had not been 
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altogether unconscious during all that time. Slow- 
ly, wanderingly, her fluttering soul had drifted back 
across the dim gulf on which it had been so rudely 
launched, until it was once more close to the gates 
of her external senses. To hearing, sight, speech 
— to the varied machinery by means of which we 
perform the processes of earthly memory and 
thought. 

Even as those two bent above her, her eyes were 
slowly opened, and Dr. Edgerton drew back. He 
would have drawn Esau with him if he had not seen 
that it was too late. It must be so now. 

** I am here, Camilla." 

Calm, serious, kindly, the words and their tone 
were a surprise to the doctor, and so, as he after- 
ward told Veronica, was the reply. 

The dull fire in the beautiful eyes flamed up into 
sudden and terrible gleams of unutterable hate and 
loathing, the chiselled features were convulsed as if 
some unseen demon had made them his own, and 
were fitting himself with theni as an elastic mask, 
and the lips were parted only to cast upon her hus- 
band, in a gasping hiss, the one word, 

'*Go!" 

He made no reply ; but bowed his head, and 
followed the doctor out of the room. 

" Comment is needless, my dear friend. What 
do you now propose doing?" 

" Nothing. Her brother or her uncle, or both, 
will be here as soon as may be. I shall leave all to 
them. The crisis of my own life has come — " 

'* Don't say a word about it now. By and by — " 
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** Events must take their course. Please let me 
know of any arrivals by a messenger." 

He passed out, and Mrs. Harrobin was called in ; 
but the lips of Camilla Ramier did not again send 
forth a sound. 

The doctor joined Veronica in the library, and it 
seemed to task his utmost control of language to 
convey to her an idea of that brief, terrible meet- 
ing and parting of wife and husband. Veronica 
listened with bowed and averted head. 

** I think I understand somethings Mrs. Harrobin 
told me, father. Those two never were husband 
and wife." 

"Never, dear! Never!" 

And that day also went heavily by, under its 
superabundant load of golden sunshine, and again 
the night settled over the valley. 

A short night, except for those to whom it 
brought no sleep, and just as the dawn began to 
struggle faintly with it on the summits of the east- 
ern hills Veronica was roused from the nap she was 
taking on the parlor sofa. 

*' Mrs. Harrobin ? Has it come ?" 

"Yes, dear. She has gone to her own place. 
The Lord have mercy on her." 

"Amen!" 

" She dropped off as quietly as a child going to 
sleep, rd hardly have known, if I hadn't been 
watching. Won't you go to sleep again, dear ?" 

" I could not—" 

** It's near morning. I must have a long sleep, 
by and by." 
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Mrs. Lawrence and Dor had thought better of 
their intention of calling on Veronica, the day be- 
fore. That is, they had put it off, and the thought 
of it was troubling them at dinner-time now ; for 
the news had even reached the farm-house that the 
beautiful stranger was gone. They had vaguely 
understood, too, that in some mysterious way 
their neighbor on the hill was mixed up with the 
matter, and they longed to know more. 

The deacon was late, and they had nearly finished 
their own meal when he came in. 

There was a look on his face that startled them 
both. 

" Father, what is the matter?" 

** Read that, mother. It's from James." 

"Is he sick?" 

•* Read it !" 

She did, the brief, heart-broken letter, blurred 
with tears, in which Jim told the story of the death 
of Lester Mott. She read it calmly, with an unfal- 
tering voice, till she looked across the table at the 
deacon, and saw the great tears running down his 
cheeks. The saintliest self-control would have given 
way then, and her own tears kept his company. 

** Dead, mother? Drowned ? Does he say Mr. 
Mott is dead?" 

** No, dear, James does not say that. He only 
says he has been called to a higher and better 
work. He has gone home." 

But Dor was on her feet, and in a moment more 
she had caught up her bonnet, and was out of the 
house. 
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** I'm going to Veronica's." 

" Don't stop her, mother. Let her do as she 
pleases." 

" It will be better. What a blow this will be to 
James. Indeed, to all of us. He seemed to me 
almost like one of our own." 

But Dor's mention of Veronica had been little 
more than a hasty expression of the suffocating feel- 
ing she had that she wanted to be in the open air — 
where she could walK fast, and breathe freely. 
There was no purpose to direct her feet, and the 
news she had heard seemed more and more terribly- 
impossible and unreal until, in that narrow roadside 
path, the form of a tall man caught up with her in 
long, swift strides. 

She looked up, and at another time she might 
have wondered why he did not speak ; but she was 
full of her own thought now. 

** O, Mr. Hardery ! You know him. He is 
dead!" 

"Dead? Who, Miss Lawrence?" 

" Lester Mott. Drowned in the river day before 
yesterday. We've a letter from Jim — " 

"Lester Mott! Dead? No, Miss Lawrence, 
such men as he is do not die." 

Strange words from lips like Esau Hardery 's ; but 
he said no more and walked on ; for Dor suddenly 
stood still and burst into a torrent of bitter weeping. 

" I had better go home. I want to see Jim's let- 
ter again, and talk with mother and father." 

She felt that she could do so now ; f or a sort of 
relief had come. 
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Esau's walk through the village was a slow one, 
though no man spoke to him ; but there was much 
to await his coming at the house he was going to. 

There had been arrivals such as had made Dr. 
Edgerton hesitate about sending a messenger for 
his friend. 

First to come, so silently and unceremoniously 
that there had been no possible prevention, was 
the man now sitting by the head of the bed, with 
an arm thrown out across tRe pillow. It was only 
too plain that nothing short of violence would 
suffice to remove George Cardwell from his last 
watch by Camilla Ramier. 

They had seen him, too, those dusty, travel- 
worn men, who had arrived a little after noon, and 
they had drawn back from entering the chamber of 
death. They were sitting in the parlor with the 
doctor, to whom they had introduced themselves 
as Mr. Madison and Mr. Eugene Ponsard, and as 
yet they had hardly seemed able to talk. 

Veronica had compelled Mrs. Harrobin to lie 
down for a nap after breakfast ; but she herself 
had never in her life felt such a sense of painfully 
excited wakefulness. It seemed to her as if all the 
winter, since one night in the holidays, and all the 
spring had existed but for this day to come. She 
could see the June around her ; but it was winter 
still, nevertheless. A frost was blighting, and 
blackening, and flowers were falling, and there was 
terrible sorrow. And yet she was conscious of an 
inner life, her own, which had not ceased to ex- 
pand and grow during all that time, and that could 
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not cease now ; for it had been nourished by suffer- 
ing of its own, and this frost was not touching it. 
A pure, strong life it was, full of help and power, 
and stored with subtile heat against the chill of a 
day like this. 

She could not if she had tried have prevented 
her womanly sympathy from going out to a strong 
man in his trial, to Esau Hardery himself as she 
saw him coming up the street, to meet,' she knew 
not, could not guess what. A crisis and an agony. 
She met him half way between the gate and the 
piazza. 

" She is gone, Mr. Hardery." 

•* I expected to hear that." 

" He is here— " 

''He?" 

** Yes ; and the others, too. I am very sorry for 
you—" 

The hand she unconsciously held out was wrung 
with a grasp that hurt her, as Esau strode by her 
and up the steps. 

The doctor sprang to his feet with a half-fright- 
ened look, as he saw who was entering the parlor ; 
but Uncle Madison was even more prompt. 

Stem, clear, unhesitating, with a defiant ring in 
it, was Esau Hardery's, 

*' How do you do, Mr. Madison ?" 

He did not seem to have given a look at the 
writhing, shrinking, agonized form of Eugene, as it 
cowered in its chair with its hands before its face. 

** Colonel, this is an awful thing ! Awful time ! 
It's all right. Colonel. Give me your hand — " 
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•' Uncle Madison !" 

** Shake hands, man ! Shake hands ! I know 
all about it. I don't believe a word of it. Not a 
damned word. Big mistake, somewhere. But 
you're all right. Clear as a bell !" 

Esau's hand was out, and a great light was rising 
in his eyes, like the sun through a morning mist ; 
but his tongue struggled vainly to utter any 
sound. 

'* It's terrible, Colonel. Awful. You've been 
dreadfully wronged. It's all a mistake — " his lips 
were quivering, and his eyes turned lovingly aside. 
"There he is— Eugene? My dear boy, the colo- 
nel's all right. Colonel — now do — won't you ? For 
Christ's sake, Colonel, shake hands with Eugene !" 

" For Christ's sake. Uncle Madison ? I couldn't 
refuse a thing asked in His name. Eugene — old 
fellow?" 

Oh, what a face was that, the remorseful one, from 
which the two hands leaped suddenly out for that 
great gift of reconciliation. 

Not a word. There are things which cannot be 
formulated in the poor speech of men ; but they 
have eternal life, just as well, without any moment- 
ary need of such a body. 

Veronica had followed Esau in, and her very soul 
was faint within her in the effort to grasp the mean- 
ing of that meeting of those men. 

It was her father's excited whisper in her ear, 

'* I knew it ! Don't you hear ? They say he's 
all right! Look at him !" 

But Esau had yet another thought in his heart, 
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and he suddenly dropped the hand of Eugene, and 
strode forward. 

" Don't go in there, Colonel !" exclaimed Uncle 
Madison. ** Doctor, they mustn't meet, those two. 
He's her husband ! There'll be blood — " 

But Esau was pausing in the doorway of that 
room, and George Cardwell slowly, defiantly rdsed 
his head. 

" I am here, John Ramier. You have killed her. 
I don't care how soon you murder me." 

Esau walked steadily forward till he stood beside 
the bed, and looked down upon the face, so perfect 
in its chiselled whiteness, on which Death had left 
a stamp of purity, now all that was impure had gone. 

** I am not here for vengeance, George Cardwell. 
I am neither her judge nor yours." 

Cardwell was on his feet. 

** Do you mean that you forgive us, Colonel?" 

** Forgive is a large word. I only know I would 
not do harm to either of you. That's as far as I 
can go just now." 

A long, astonished, bewildered look at the colo- 
nel, and another at the dead, and then, ** I will go, 
now. It was that that kept me. I could not bear 
to leave her in the hands of those who hated or 
would punish her. 1 would rather have died. Be 
kind to her, John Ramier. Oh — how — how I loved 
her !" 

Not a hand or a voice arose to bid him stay, and 
every heart was glad to have him go ; but suffer- 
ing, even the suffering of sin, has a kind of sacred- 
ness about it. 
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Earth has no other jewel so sacred as its pain. 

Not a word had been spoken which had been lost 
by other ears than those Esau had left in the parlor ; 
for, at that moment, old Mrs. Harrobin had entered 
it, and there she was now, as he walked slowly 
out behind the departing feet of George Cardwell. 

"I heard it ! I heard ! He called him John 
Ramier ! Oh, my boy ! my boy !" 
. "I see it now," whispered Dr. Edgerton to 
Veronica. ** He is the image of his father, as I 
remember him. Long ago. ' ' 

Even Eugene and Uncle Madison forgot all 
other things for a moment, as they saw the strong 
arms of the colonel sweep around the trembling form 
that was clinging to him, and heard the great, deep, 
sobbing music of that one word, 

''Mother!" 

It seemed to Veronica as if a strong current of 
electricity were pouring through her, from head to 
foot, leaving a flood of light on her brain and a 
whole summer of warmth and song around her 
heart. She could not possibly have remembered 
ever to have despised that man. 

The time was not one for many words, however, 
even between mother and son. 

What little he did say was to her : 

** I must go, now, mother. I shall see you again 
soon." 

Even Uncle Madison did not attempt to stay him, 
after looking him in the face as he placed the old 
lady so tenderly in the nearest chair, and the doctor 
said to himself. 
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'* No, he's had too much come at once. Better 
for him to go back to his patch for a while. " 

Nor was there any lack of hospitality in Veroni- 
ca's own feeling of relief in knowing that only the 
two strange gentlemen would remain to the dinner 
which was now waiting for them all. 

A sombre and thoughtful table it was, after 
Esau's hurried going. He had passed out of the 
house like a man walking in his sleep, and they who 
remained were not themselves quite sure of being 
in a world of material realities. 

To Eugene Ponsard, especially, the house and 
all that it contained were becoming dim and far 
away, when Dr. Edgerton brought him something 
in a little cup. 

** Do you think I need it ?'** 

** Or I would not give it. Mr. Madison, on your 
return to the tavern he must go to bed at once." 
He added, in a much lower tone, a little while after- 
ward, 

** After you get him to bed, I don't believe he'll 
be up again for a day or two. Nervous prostra- 
tion sure to set in. But we'll take good care of 
him, for the colonel's sake." 

If, however, the men were silent, the women 
were more so ; and it did Veronica a world of good 
to watch the bubble of unvoiced happiness which 
visibly sparkled in the eyes of the Widow Harrobin. 

'* Her lost boy has come back to her. And any 
mother might be proud of such a son." 

Eugene, too, was not altogether miserable, in 
spite of the sorrow and the shame ; but he was in 
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a manner stunned, and permitted Uncle Madison 
to' lead him, like a tired child, whithersoever he 
would. 

The grim old man himself did but stand straighter 
and step more firmly ; for the heaviest part of the 
load he had been bearing had fallen from his shoul- 
ders, he knew not how. 



/ 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

VERONICA ENTERS THE INNER ROOM OF THE 
HOUSE THE TRAMP BUILT. 

Mrs. Lawrence had been glad to see Dor come 
in again, even with the tears on her face. Gladder 
still to have her talk as she did, and to find out, in 
the shrewd and tender cunning given to mothers, 
that her daughter had but lost a dear, a very dear 
friend, a sort of brother. 

Had that summer vacation been spent as Jim 
Lawrence and Lester Mott had planned it, or if Dor 
had known how much of its anticipated sunshine 
was to have come to it from her own presence, who 
shall tell what blossom might have opened therein, 
or what sweet fruit have ripened ? 

No earthly prophet, surely ; nor was one needed 
to foretell for Dor a deeper life, a riper womanhood, 
for having had bestowed upon her that brief, bright 
episode. 

It was well, indeed, for her to have so pure a 
jewel as that friendship to set in the golden crown 
of her young memory. 

It would shine as brightly in many another ; in 
some, even more radiantly, for the higher light 
upon it ; but to each one it would be in sole own- 
ership. A treasure to be brought out, and gazed 
upon in high and solemn days, when the temple 
gates were open, and the chant before the altar 
could be heard in the outer court. 
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They needed one another, that afternoon, those 
two young women ; but Dr. Edgerton had not 
thought of that when he suggested to Veronica 
that, if Eugene Ponsard were to be an invalid for 
a week or two, he would be better ofif at Deacon 
Lawrence's than in his dingy, lonely, tavern cham- 
ber. 

They both speedily discovered the fact, however, 
when Veronica came, and she and Dor exchanged 
the things they had to tell, neither one guessing 
how much more the other had which could not be 
put in words. 

Hours later, though long before the sun was 
down, John Ramier was standing at the edge of 
the fish-pond among the rocks — the pond Esau 
Hardery had made for John Ramier — and was gaz- 
ing into its placid bosom, more like a statue than a 
man, when he was aroused from his reverie by the 
sound of feet behind him and swung quickly round. 

** Uncle Madison !" 

"I've come to see you before I go. Colonel. I 
must go at once — " 

'* She is to be buried there ?" 

** Of course. And we do not expect you to 
come. Not till we've had a chance to clear up 
things. But Eugene is sick — " 

** Eugene sick?" 

** It's been too much for him. Soon as he can 
be moved from the tavern, the doctor's got him 
good quarters, over here near you, at the Law- 
rence's." 

"Best in the village." 
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" Now, Colonel, that you've forgiven Eugene, 
he'd get well sooner if you'd go and see him. He 
wanted me to tell you about the will — " 

** What will do you mean ?" 

That called for explanations, and the colonel 
roundly refused, at first, to have any part or lot in 
the matter. 

•'You can talk that with Eugene," said Uncle 
Madison. *' But I tell you one thing. It's yours, 
not his nor mine. We'll never believe you've for- 
given us if you don't take it. Old Ponsard thought 
a good deal of you. Colonel. You wouldn't want 
to disappoint him, now he's dead, would you ?" 

But the colonel was not quite ready yet for all 
the consequences of his recent victory ; for the 
wounds and bruises of the conflict were raw and 
smarting and terribly sore to the touch. 

An earnest, even a rapid conversation, but not 
a long one, and Uncle Madison declared that he 
must be going. 

** I think I'll come again, Colonel," he said ; but 
it was plain that there was something more he was 
trying hard to say. It came just as he was turning 
away and before he dropped the colonel's hand : 

'* You're sure you have forgiven Eugene ?" 

•• Absolutely and forever." 

** It's wonderful— but— " 

*• But what. Uncle Madison ?" 

** Colonel — John — my dear boy — poor MiUy !" 

'* Camilla? Yes, I have forgiven her, too, as I 
stood here by the pond, before you came." 

•* God bless you for that ! Why, Colonel, I've 
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played with her on my lap, when she was a little 
bit of a baby. Good-by !" 

He took his hand away with a jerk to wipe his 
eyes, as he suddenly turned his head, and strode 
swiftly across the lawn to the gate. 

** Splendid old fellow ! Yes, I've forgiven every- 
body, but there are some things I can't forget. 
Some I don't care to even see, just now." 

He did not say what they were ; but Mrs. Harro- 
bin may have guessed rightly, that evening, when 
she stood in her door, and looked across the shad- 
owy pasture, toward the stone cottage on the hill. 

** He won't come. Not to-night. I don't blame 
him a bit. I'd feel just that way. I shouldn't 
wonder if he'd rather never come inside the house 
again." 

She could go and see him at all events, and he 
had hardly put away his breakfast things next morn- 
ing before her radiant face was in the doorway. 

"Mother!" 

"O John! John!" 

They had the morning to themselves, and it was 
v/ell he had so much to show her, and she so much 
to wonder at, that they might come a little grad- 
ually and with something of previous preparation 
to the long explanatory talk they had in that inner 
room of his. 

He was almost surprised, even after that, at his 
mother's ready acceptance of his decision to re- 
main where he was for the present. 

" I must keep as near as I can to Eugene while 
he's sick." 



/ 
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** Of course, John. And I'm somehow glad it 
fell to me to be with her at the last. I was a sort 
of mother to her after all. " 

It did seem right, now he had forgiven Camilla, 
but from that day forward he was permitted to pre- 
pare for himself no other meal except those before- 
daylight breakfasts of his. Not even to wash a 
dish of them or to touch a square inch of what his 
mother declared to be her own work in that house. 

He had all the more time for his garden and the 
rest, and for the frequent visits he paid to the bed- 
side of Eugene, 

The doctor and the deacon . had joined in run- 
ning the risk of a speedy removal from the tavern 
to the farm-house, and the result had more than 
justified them. Especially with the help the 
medical attendance received from Mrs. Lawrence's 
skilful nursing, and, more than all, the presence of 
John Ramier. 

There had been another arrival a day after Uncle 
Madison's departure, and Mrs. Lawrence's face 
put on a troubled look as she studied that of her 
son. 

" Your term is not out, James ? Ought you not 
to have stayed?" 

'* No, mother. I do not belong there now/' 

" What do you mean, James ?" 

" I do not know, mother. I did not see him 
when he was taken away from me, and his mantle 
has not fallen on me." 

" He was not Elijah, and you are not Elisha." 

** No, mother; but the work that did not need 
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him does not belong to me. It never did. I can 
see it clearly now. ' ' 

** O James ! I had given you to it, from your 
cradle, like Hannah of old," 

" And no voice has come to me to say you were 
right. If it ever does — I won't speak of it now ; 
but I'd rather work like Saw Hardery, on a four- 
acre patch, than enter that other field where I do 
not belong," 

He had much to hear about the present condition 
of things on Hardery's patch, and his mother did 
not easily give up her darling ambition ; but it 
looked as if, for the present at least, James was 
likely to be very firm in his suddenly declared 
change of destination. The suddenness, he said, 
was only in the declaration ; for the thought of it 
had been with him a long time. 

Days followed days, and even Dr. Edgerton found 
himself indulging a feeling of chagrin and disap- 
pointment that his friend, so thoroughly cordied 
when he happened to meet him at Deacon Law- 
rence's or in the street, should still find it impossi- 
ble to come over to the house for a cup of tea and 
a game of chess. 

** He's all right now. More than all right. 
Everybody knows it, and they know who he is, too. 
Morbid condition somewhere. I can't quite un- 
derstand his case. He's suffered a good deal. We 
must wait, and see what time will do." 

Of course he spoke of it to Veronica ; but she 
did not even try to help him. There was no other 
subject upon which he could not obtain from her 
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some species of comment or suggestion ; but the 
case which her father found so interesting failed to 
arouse her mind, as far as he could see, to the least 
effort at an intelligent analysis. 

He could see that she had recovered her spirits, 
if the recent events had given them any shock, and 
that she had never been in such exuberant, luxuri- 
ant health before, as if the June sunshine had acted 
upon her as an easily assimilated food. He was 
glad of that. 

A week went by, and nearly another, and one 
fair morning John Ramier reached the Lawrence 
homestead only to knock at the door in vain. 

The deacon was in the field with his men. The 
**help" was picking berries or something in the 
garden. Mrs. Lawrence and Dor were gone to 
the village. Eugene was taking his first airing in 
the buggy, with Jim for company. 

The visitor could not know all that, and he was 
even so bold, or so neighborly, as to open the door, 
and walk on into the parlor, there to wait until 
somebody should come to tell him about it. 

The windows were open, and the very room he 
was in seemed all afloat with summer. 

He had risen, indeed, that very morning, with a 
feeling that his sores, and wounds, and bruises 
were not now what they had been. So to speak, 
as if his soul could turn itself over, either way, 
without an effort or a pang. 

Could he be getting really ''well " ? 

He was asking himself that question as he list- 
lessly turned the pages of a book on the centre-ta- 
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ble, when he became aware of a step and a pres- 
ence. 

He had carelessly left the front door open, and 
the step and the presence had freely entered, as 
the light and the soft winds will. 

** Mr. Hardery ! I mean, Colonel Ramier !" 

** Either name. Miss Edgerton." 

An infectious tremor from her own voice had 
caught, and taken full possession of his ; for they 
were looking full in one another's eyes, and were 
reading — reading — reading. 

He could not see how her own thoughts went 
back in that swift, burning moment. Back to the 
horror and sudden gladness of that moment on the 
south road, and from that on and up to the present, 
through every scene and thought which belonged 
to her knowledge of the man before her. 

He could not read all that ; but he saw some- 
thing more and better, and her eyes told her he 
had seen it, and the rich blood rose in torrents to 
her very temples. She would have dropped her 
eyes, but for the magic power of his own, and a 
sort of dim fear lest he might not understand after 
all. 

To him, too, there came a thrill of doubt and 
dread. 

What shipwreck now if he were once more forced 
to leave her as on that night ! 

" Veronica, is it true ?*' 

" Is what true, John?'' 

*' O Veronica, I can dare to say it now, I love 
you !" 
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If words came to her lips, or if she uttered them 
when they came, for her life she could not have 
told. 

Could he? Did he hear any earthly sound, 
through the great silence of that wonderful mo- 
ment when the glory of love acknowledged fell 
about them, and closed over them, and shut them 
in, clasping them closer and closer, until their glad 
lips met ? 

It was minutes before any ordinary ears could 
have caught a spoken word, and then each looked 
in the other's face, and felt how much they had to 
say and how impossible it was to say it there. 

•' Not here, Veronica." 

'*0 John, my father?" 

** We will go to him at once." 

Out of the house and through the village, and 
nobody wondered to see them walking together. 

Something like a glow from his own coals did 
shoot across the face of Binns as he saw them pass, 
and the hammer fell curiously fast and loose upon 
the red-hot bar of iron he was swinging to his anvil. 

" That's it, is it ? I knowed who he was, long 
ago, and I guessed where the widder's providences 
was a comin' from. Jest the way they ort to have 
come. By the hand of Sol Ramier's boy, that old 
Harrobin drove away. ' ' 

Bang ! bang ! bang ! how that bar was pounded ! 

** And now there's more fun a-comin'." Bang, 
bang ! " She allers hed good sense. Well, now, 
I declare. I'd like to know what that there rod'll 
be good for? I'd say. Tell ye what, I'll give it 
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to our sanctuary for a poker. 'Tain't like anythin' 
else ; but it'll do for that, and they'll need one 
next winter." 

The colonel and Veronica walked on almost 
without speaking, till they stood still a moment at 
the gate and each knew how the other's heart was 
beating. 

** Com§ in — John." 

It was wonderful how much music could be gath- 
ered into one short word, and that, too, a plain, 
man's name. 

Through the hall and the long entry into the 
library, where the doctor sat with his favorite folio 
open upon the table before him. 

He looked up in their faces. 

" Colonel Ramier ? Veronica ?" 

''O, father!" 

** Don't say a word, dear. I see how it is, I've 
been watching the symptoms for some time. It's 
incurable. Give me your hand, Colonel." 

'* Will you give me Veronica's ?" 

** Will I ? You're the only man I can think of — 
it's the happiest day of my life," and his grasp was 
a strong and warm prophecy of many a quiet even- 
ing over his favorite game, if his daughter would 
permit her husband so to spend his time. 

Only a prophecy as yet ; but Mrs. Harrobin 
waited dinner for her son in vain that day, only 
to be more than compensated by the news he 
brought her when he came. 

It was well for Eugene that he was in less need 
now of the colonel's company ; for he was likely 
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to have less and less of it from that day forward. 
Dor and James would be compelled to take the 
vacant place until the time should come for the de- 
parture of their guest. He went at last ; but it was 
only to come again in the fall and again the next 
summer, and — well, he had so many business affairs 
to settle with Colonel Ramier, and then the Law- 
rence family had been so very kind to him. 

But that summer, the rest of it, contained much 
that was interesting to the people of Pekin Four 
Comers. 

They would never have believed without seeing 
it what an improvement could be made in John 
Ramier's house by treating it as a wing and build- 
ing a " main body" adjoining it. 

The locality itself made a '* villa plot" of unsur- 
passed capacity. 

" I don't see how he can afford it," remarked 
Jerusha Gorham. "He can't keep up that kind of 
style on no four acres. I s'pose she had to marry 
somebody, and his mother's a good woman ; but 
the farm ain't much, and the doctor's practice isn't 
what it used to be. Folks ain't goin' to put up 
with no sech views on vital p'ints as.his'n are." 

**Jerushy," remarked Binns, "you don't know 
. what layers his hens are. Think of his fish, too, 
and his pigeons and his garden sass. Besides all 
that, he owns a bank and the best part of a city, 
out west, and a gold mine, and a coal mine, and 
an iron mine, and a clothes-pin factory, and — and 
— and a hoss and waggin'," 

** It's an awful extravagant sort of house, any- 
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how, and it's a good thing he'll hev his mother to 
take keer on it for him. Long as she lasts. Poor 
old soul !" 

The house was built, and the day came when the 
villagers ceased wondering, and the last article of 
furniture was put in its place, and then at last there 
was an absence and a return. 

Veronica insisted that the one room in her new 
home which should be hers, more than any other, 
should be that "inner room" where her husband 
had ripened for her through the furnace heat of his 
long trial, from Esau Hardery up and out into the 
man to whom she had been compelled to give her 
heart. 

THE END. 
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